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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THIS EDITION, 



HAD a new Edition of this Translation beai 
called for at an earlier period^ and at a time xvhen 
its Author possessed the opportunities of health 
and leisure^ it is impossible to say what alterdticns 
or additions he might have made. That in the 
progress of preparing it he uould have made some 
is most probable. But his removal to a situation 
in which his time was more occupied by profes- 
sional dtiiieSy together with the declini?fg state of 
his healthy seems to have prevented him from 
turning much of his attention towards the accom-- 
plishmcnt of this design. It is certain^ hatvevery 
that the publication of another Edition had 
sometimes been in his contemplation ; a7}d that in 
consequence he had even written down a few 
short Memoranda ; — but it does not appear that 
a necessity of making many alterations or additions 
had ever occurred to him. 

The only neio Tfiaterials, then, which he has 
left for this Edition consist in a small collectimi of 
mch Remarks as xvere suggested to him by 
treading the Notes in Mr.Tyrwhitt^s Edition of 
the Treatise on Poetry, — intended, as appears in 
his awn hand-writigig, merely ^'for his own use^ 

A3 . ifi 



ADVERTISEMENT 

in case he should eve?* publish a second Edition of 
his hook ; " — ahd, likewise, a ftxv marginal notes 
in his own copy of the Jirst Edition. Fo?' the 
possessio?i of these, as zcell as for assistance and 
advice in the use of them, I am unwilling to con- 
ceal, that I am imkbted to my Father *, 

I'hat thcr^e Remarks are not draxvn up with 
all that care xvhich the Author would harce 
bestowed upon them before he presented them to 
the publick eye, will be apparent to the Reader 
on the slightest comparison of them icith the old, 
and more finished Notes, But as nothing which 
proceeds from a mind habituated to r^ectim, 
upon a subject to which it has been particularly 
directed, can properly be deemed hasty, I have 
ventured to select some of these REMARKS-^br 
publication. 

In making the Selection, I have rejected those 
which he had evidently reserved for future con-- 
sideration. Those in which he has spoken with a 
stronger t07ie of decision, — whether admitting his 
own errors, or confirming his former opinions, or 
expressing his concurrence with the observations of 
Mr. Tyrwhitt, — I have thought it due to himself, 
to Mr. Tyii^dohitt, and to the publick, to vmke 
known. 

It is manfest that there are three f passages 

of 

* Richard Twining, Esq. of Isleworth ; — brother of 
the Translator. 

t S«e Remarks 7. 3a. 33. 
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TO THIS EDITION. 

of the former Edition which would hctoe engaged 
the particular attention of the Translator. But 
as he has not fully skewn, arid, perhaps in his awn 
mind had not fully determined upon^ the exact 
manner y and the very words, in which he would 
have altered either the passages in his Translation, 
or the Notes which relate to them, I hcwe been 
compelled, f%owecer reluctantly ^ to retain both the 
Translation and the original Notes as I found 
them,: — leaving it to every Reader to make his 
own application of the additional Remarks. 

fFith respect, indeed, to Not^ 241. / may be 
permitted to say, that I retain it with little or no 
reluctance: because, though it be probable that the 
words — «/Aa ii fniTiv, — received by Mr. Tyrwhitt 
into his Text, wiU in future be universally 
preferred, and in consequence the criticism here 
combated by the Translator be universally aban- 
doned, yet, the Note will, I think, remain a fair 
as well as an honourable testimony, that the taste, 
learning, and unbiassed jtuigment of* the Author ^ 
had at least guarded him from assenting to that 
erroneous interpretation, — sanctioned as it was by 
'very eminent men, — which would have lowered, 
and in a great degree explained away, one of the 
most beatttiful passages of the Iliad. 

THE EDITOR. 
Stiiton, Octr 1, 1812. 
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ERRATA: 

von. L 

p, 117. last line but one - - for si read is. 

127. margin - for Historain - read Historian. 

145. note 6, iast I. but 4, for philosopher, read philosophy. 
236, Hue 16 and note ", for Xoyo®*- - - read Xoj^. 
580. line 5 ------ for ytuia^tu - - read ytnff^i* 

VOL. If. 
p. 104. line 9 - ----- /or verleux - - read vertuenx. • 

155. note ^ - /or v. 1638 - - read v. 1368. 

181. ----- for Ttctzes - - read Tzetzes. 

$19. line 9, word «ttg«4JuX*TTS«-fl<it, word should be in italici. 
307. note ^ last line - for Kacav - - - - read vtto-av. 



PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



TITHQEVER recollects, that, in writing a 
* ^ preface, he presumes, in some degree or 
other, to call the attention of the public more 
particularly to himself, will hardly be disposed to 
say more than he thinks necessary, and will say 
• even that with some reluctance. To be allowed, 
however, to explain his own design, in bis own 
defence, is a privilege which every writer may justly 
claim ; and I am too sensible of the imperfection 
of the following work to deliver it up in silent 
confidence to the public judgment 

It may be said, I think, universally, of all 
translation, that it should give the thought^ of the 
original with all the accuracy possible, and the 
language as closely as is consistent with the pur- 
pose, which every^man who writes must necessa- 
rily have in view — that of being read with satisr 
faction. No work can be read witli satisfaction 
if it is ill written ; and every translation is un-' 
doubtedly ill written, that does not^ as far, at 

least, 



X PREFACE. 

least, as language is concerned, read like an 
original ; that, on the contrary, to every reader, 
at once discovers itself to be translation, by that 
constrained uncouthness of expression, harshness 
of phrase, and embarrassment of meaning, 
wliich necessarily result from the transfusion of 
idiom out of one language into another. A 
work so translated may be said to be translated 
into broken English, for the effect is much the 
same, whether we are imperfectly acquainted 
with the language in which,- or adhere tpo ser- 
vilely to the language Jrom which, we speak : 
whether we write English in Greek, or Greek in 
English. In both cases we write one laiigq^ge 
in the idiom of another. 

But in steering from this rock, the fraq&l^tort 
if he takes too wide a compass, will be in daoger 
of running upon another. It 19 singular, th^t 
Pope, in one of his early letters, should have 
pointed out, by a sensible and true observation, 
the very defect, and perhaps the ojily general 
defect, of his awn Homer. In a letter to Mn 
Cromwell * he says, *^ Let tho sense be ever so 
^* exactly rendered, unless an author loo|:S 

" LIKE HIMSELF, in his HABIT and MANNJEfiy 

*' 'tis a disguise, and ndt a translation." Now, 
let every other merit possible he allowed- to 
pope's translation, it surely cannot be denied, 

th«t 

; Letter %4. 



PREFACE. Si 

that we have there a manner^ a look^ a habit ^ very 
widely different from that of Homer himself. — But 
poetical translation is attended with peculiar 
difficulty, atid demands peculiar indulgence. 
The translator of prose into prose has far less 
excuse, when he departs so widely from the words 
of his author, as to retain no resemblance to his 
manner ; and least of all, perhaps, would such 
liberty be excusable in a version of Aristotle, in 
whose writings, however perplexing on many 
other accounts, a translator is seldom embarras- 
sed by any of those delicate *^ blossoms of elo- 
cution," which '* drop off so easily" at his touch. 
An English translator, it has been said, " is to 
" exhibit his author's thoughts in such a dress of 
** diction as the author would have given them, 
" bad his language been English \" An idea of 
translation, to which nothing can be objected, 
but the difficulty, I might perhaps have said, the 
impossibility, of its practical application. The 
rule, therefore, is hot rule enough. It leaves 
too much to the fancy and the prejudices of the 
translator ; who will naturally imagine, . that his 
owTii or his fccvourite^ style, whatever it be, is 
precisely that, which the author, had he written 
English, would have preferred. Perhaps the 
end of this rule cannot any way be more securely 
answered in practice, tlian by the observance of 

the 

n ■ . .11. I . .1 III ■ il ■ !■■ ■ — - ■ . !■ 1 ■ 

^ Dr. Johnson's Life of Dryden, p. 125. 



xii ' PREFACE. 

the rule I first mentioned — to depart no farther 
from the expression of the original, than is fairly 
required by the different genius of the two lan- 
guages. 

In saying what I think ought to be done by 
every translator, I have of course said, not, I 
fear, what I hm:e done, but certainly what 1 hav6 
endeavoured to do, myself. My object, in fevr 
wrords, was, to produce a version sufficiently 
close and accurate to satisfy those readers who 
are acquainted with the original, and, at the same 
time, sufficiently English to be read without dis- 
gust by those who are not. — Such aversion, at 
the time when I was induced to undertake the 
task, was certainly among the desiderata of our 
literature. We had then no English translation 
that could be read with patience by any one 
competently acquainted either with the Greek 
language, or with his own. I know indeed ojF 
but two attempts ^ The one, published in 1 705, 
a mere translation of Dacier s translation, notes, 

and 

« Fabricius gives the following account of a transla* 
tion by Rymer : '^ Anglice^ Rimero interprete, cum Renati 
*' Rapint Observaiionibus Poet ids , } GalUco in idem idioma 
*' tramlatis, Lond, 1674." — Bib. Grac, vol. ii. p, 124. — 
The best inquiries I have been able to make justify mc 
in concluding this account to be a mistake, occasioned 
by Ryroer's translation of Rapines Reflections on Aris^ 
toilers Treatise of Poesicj &c. published in 1694, and to 
yhich he prefixed h:8 famous critical Preface. 



PREFACE. xili 

and preface ; though professing, in the title-page, 
to be translated from the original Greek, and 
accompanied, indeed, by some marginal improve" 
ments from the Greek text, most of which, if 
admitted into the version, would make it still 
worse than it is. — The other is a translation 
from the Greek, I know not by whom, published 
in 1775. Itmay^speak sufficiently for itself by 
a few specimens, which, from among many otheri 
of the same sort, I have given in the margin*. 

It would be doing injustice to the translation 
lately given to the public by JVIr. Pye, to place 
it, in any view, however favoumble, by the side 
of these. A particular and critical examination 
of its merits would come with little propriety 
from me. So much, however, I may be allowed 
to say, for it is an indisputable fact, that Mr. Pye's 
translation and mine are frequently very differ- 
ent ; and that, in many passages, if he is righl^ 
I must confess myself to be wrong. 

It is natural for me to wish, that I could se- 
cure the indulgence of the reader, by giving him 

some 

^ P. 3, and throughout, h^ is rendered ** morals**-^ 
p. II, and 16, cdfroax^^icwfjiaTa, " self 'farmed imagesy^^ 
p. 31. v^Qi ii£v TS^ dymvag Mcxi mv auffOna-iv — '^ with regard 
" to the Controversies and the Conception, ^^ — ^P» 57*«t£x>o* 
T^ai — " a degree nearer art^ — p. 89. Ex«< 3fi 9r^oj to 
i^euTuviirSlM to fuyf6&- TOXtf ti h sTrotroua tim, — " Epii 
^* has much peculiar for lengthening the greatness J^ -^ 
p. 92. giywt^ tm utmgt^^^ JmpOisHilities and Suitahle»'\ ' 
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some idea of the uncommon difficulties) with 
which a translator of this work of Aristotle has 
to struggle. But they are such as can hardly 
be conceived, btit by those who are well acquain- 
ted with the original ; and ev€n am<iiC)g tb&xn^ I 
may venture to say^ can be adequately conceived 
by those only, who have tried their strength 
against them by actual experiment. These 
difficulties arise from various sources : from the 
elliptic conciseness, and other peculiarities, of 
Aristotle's style, and from the nature of the work 
itself, which, in many parts of it at leasts seems 
to have been intended for little more than «. col- 
lection of hints, or short memorial notes, and has 
sometimes almost the appearance of a syllabus 
for lectures, or a table of contents^; so that wo 
might apply to it, in some degree, what Aristotle 
himself is said to have written to Alexander the 
Great, who had reprimanded him for having 
published some private lectures which that Prince 
imd received from him : " They are published," 

answered 

• — *^ He has a dry conciseness, that makes one 
'^ imagine one is pfenising, a table of contents, rather 
^' than a book/' — Gray's Letters, Sect. 4. Let. 3. Th* 
account Mr: Gray there gives of Aristotle's writings, 
though it is written with the sportive pfeasantty of a 
familiar Ifcttet, is extremely just ; except, perhaps, in one 
'observation : — ^it seems hardly fair to looiiclude that Arts- 
tode *^ l(3st himself ^^ whoever his readers ate now at a 
lois to find his meting. 
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iinswered the philosopher, " and not published ; 
" for they are intelligible only to those who have 
*^ been nay pupils*." An answer, which does 
indeed give some countenance to the assertion of 
AmaK)niu% tiiat the obscurity of Aristotle s style 
was voluntary*. Yet I hope the assertion is not 
true. I cannot persaade myself to give full 
credit to an account so degrading to a great phi- 
losopher. And surely it is but a perverse kind 
of apology, to assign, of all the causes of ob- 
scurity that can be assigned, the only one which 
leaves it totally without excuse.. If, however, 
this was really the case, it must be confessed, 
that Aristotle succeeded well, and stood in little 
Deed of the admonitioa of the school-master 
mentioned by^ Quintilian, ^^ qui discipulos od- 
*^ ^curare qua dicerent juberet, Graeco verbo 
** ulens, 2itoT»cw ^." — Anothec considerable 
source of difficulty is, that so many of the 
Tragedies and other poems, alluded to, and 

quoted, 

' Wi h edn^i KAI EKAEAOMENOTZ KAI MH 
£KAEAOM£NOT2* liweroi yap tin fumu; roi; hfMv mw* 
caow. — See Aul. Gell. XX, 5. where the two letters, 
of Alexander and Aristotle, are preserved. 

* noX^ffxs TE awsffftyfjLnovy fsc. to eIS®- t«v A^irortXtrs 
tn/yypafd^AaTuVy^ uou aaat^^ Trepfoo'iJLiyovy v %<x ttjv ^uaiv ra 
yf«4aw®-, oA^' 'EKOTSinX thto we^roinKsv. Jmmon. ad 
Categ. Jristot. Seealso FabrU. Bib. Gr^c. vol. iv. p. 166. 

" Qiriota. VIU. a. 
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quoted, throughout the treatise, are lost. — But 
the chief of these sources, undoubtedly, is the 
mutilated and corrupt condition of the text. The 
work is but a fragment : — Tlitax^ If *«ffif ixty% 
A«j3«? !' — I wish I could add, AAA* ^Vk x^6«f h n 
xa» a;^a«yT(^ ivipwH I but even of this fra^ent 
it may be doubted, whether ^it has been most 
injured by mutilation, or by repair. The history 
.given by Strabo, of the fate of Aristotle's works 
after his death, is so curious, and so effectually 
removes all wonder at the mangled state in which 
we find them, that I shall here, for the sake of 
the English reader, insert a translation of it. 

*^ The Socratic philosophers, Erastus and 

" Coriscus, were natives ol* Scepsis * ; as was 

" also Neleus, (the son of Coriscus,) who was 

" a scholar of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and 

" to whom the latter bequeathed his library, in 

*^ which was included that of Aristotle. For 

" Aristotle, who, as^ far as we know, was the 

>* firet collector of books, and the first who 

** taught the kings of Egypt to form and arrange 

" a library, left his own collection of books, 

" (as he also did his school,) to Theophrastus ; 

" and from Theophrastus it came to Neleus, 

" Neleus removed it to Scepsis, and left it to 

" his descendants ; who, being illiterate persons, 

" threw the books together as lumber, and 

" locked 

' "ii"" '^^mmm^mmmi^m^^f'* - - ■ ■»■ i. ■■ ■ i ■ ^mmmmmm in ■ - ■ 

N 

• J A city of Mysia. 
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** locked them ^ up : but afterwards, when they 
** heard, that the Attalic monarchs, their sove- 
'^ reigns, Vere taking great pains to collect books 
" for the Pergamenian library, they concealed 
" them in a cave under ground ; whence after 
^^ having been long damaged bif damp and worms ^ 
'^ the books both of Aristotle and Theopbrastus 
" were, at length, sold by some of the family, at 
" a great price, to Apellicon the Teian. This 
" man was rather a kwer of books, than a /over 
** of wisdom, or a Philosopher'; and being 
" therefore anxious to restore, at any rate, those 
*' parts of the manuscripts that had been de?- 
" troyed or damaged, he had them fairly copied; 
^ and, the vacuities in the zvriting being unskil- 
** fully supplied, they were thus published, full 
" of blunders. The old Peripatetics, who suc- 
** ceeded Theopbrastus, possessing none of these 
" writings, except a very few, and those chiefly 
** of the ejpoteric kind, were not qualified to 
^ philosophize accurately, but contented them- 
** selves with treating, in a shewy and superficial 
^* majiner, such particular questions as were pro- 
** posed. The. later Peripatetics, however, who 
'^ lived after the publication of tliose books, were 
^ enabled to teach the Aristotelic doctrines with 
** more exactness ; yet even they, from the mul- 

" titude 

,,, i — ■ ^ - I 

^ Ton wriaq mm ffvrw MOfwOiVTa — • 
' ^thofiifih®- fteM^ h fiK^of®-. — ^A very modern sort , 
of character. 

VOL. h h 
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*^ titude of errors in their copies, were frequeQtIy 
" obliged to have recourse to explanations, merely 
" conjectural. And these €rror& xOere rmch 
'' increased at Rome. For ioiEiediiately on (he 
^' death of Apellicon, Sylla, when he took 
" Athens, possessed himself of his library, and 
■^ carried it 16 Rome ; where the books fell into 
'^ the hands of Tyrannip the Grammarian, a 
** great admirer of Aristotle, who procured th^m 
'^ from the librarian ; and afterwards into those 
" of certain booksellers, who emplpyed careless 
'' and ignorant transcribers, and neglected to 
" collate the copies with the originals; which is 
** also the case with many other books trans- 
** cribed for sale, both at Rome and Alexan- 
'^ dria»." 

In the division of the translation into Parts, 
and Sections, there was no authority to restrain 
me from following my own ideas, and preferring 
that method which appeared most conducive to 
clearness. — By the mar^nal titles the conve-r 
nience of the reader is consulted : be has the- 
work, and its index, under his eye at the same 
tin!e. — ^The order of the chapters I have not 
attempted to disturb. But if, on the one band, 
I cannot admit the unnecessary and iio&tioua 
transpositions of Heinsius, neither am I, on the 

other, 

" Strabo, lib. xiii, p. 608, D. ed, Casapb.-r-Sce also 
Plutarch's life of Sylia, p. 856. ed. H. ^U and Bayle^ 
art. Tyraknion. 



9thef 9 Itsgent tcy those commentatorsiy xvho, like 
Dacier, defend, on all occasions, the common 
firrangemeftt as authentic. If they are right, we 
must suppose one of the most strict and me- 
thodical of philosophers to have been sometimes 
fdmost as careless as old Montague; who, as 
be tells us pleasantly, " nm)oit point d'autrc 
** ^ergent de bande ct ranger ses pieces que la 
*^ fortuned 

Every translation should be accompanied with 
such explanations as are necessary to render it 
intelligible to those readers who are supposed, ^ 
cWefly,. to have recourse to translation ; those, 
who are totally unacquainted with the language 
of the original. This is the object of the short 
notes under the version ; in which, however, t 
have sometimes referred to the larger notes^ 
when they were such as would answer the same 
purpose. 

These last-mentioned Notes, -which follow the 
Translation, and the two Dissertations prefixed 
to it, (which indeed are but longer notes thrown 
into that form,) I wish to be considered as the 
principal part of my design. They form a full, 
and nearly a continued, commentary. My pur^ 
pose was, tp discuss all the difficulties of the 
original^ of whatever kind : to remove, or at least, 
to diminish them> where I could ; where I could 
not, to state them fairly, and to confess them — 
the easiest part, certainly, pf a commentp.tor*s 
b 2 duty. 
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duty, though not, perhaps, that, which is most 
corn men ly discharged. 

As a great part of these difficulties arise from 
the obscurity or corruption of the Greek text, a 
great part of my comment is, of course, taken 
up by philological and verbal criticism. But 
though my plan obliged me to submit to an em- 
ployment which wit has disgraced by the name 
of " word-catching," I hope it will not be found 
that I altogether '^ live on syllables"." It is, 
indeed, rather hard upon a commentator, that he 
should be expected to " cafch" the meaning of 
his author, and, at the same time, reproached for 
endeavouring to catch the words in which that 
meaning is contained. But, in executing this 
part of my task, I must confess myself to have, 
indeed, an insatiable appetite for obscurity, if I 
have discovered any desire of finding the text 
more corrupt and mutilated than it is. Where 
I have indulged conjecture, I hope I have always 
remembered that it is conjecture, and have nei- 
ther insulted the reader, nor disgraced myself^ 
by the disgusting, though privileged, language of 
amendatory criticism on antient authors. A 
Latin commentator, indeed, may lai/ any wager^ 
that his author wrote this, or that; may assert his 
emendation to be clearer than light itself, and 
say to his reader, jfydu are not a blockhead, you 
, will 

^ " jtiach word -catcher, tliat lives on syllables."— 
Pope's JEp« to Arbutbnot. 
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will be of my opinion^ &c.— " Nobis non licet 
" esse tanTdisertis." 

They, who think any interpretation better than 
none, may perhaps wish, that I had not employed 
so considerable a portion of my notes in merely 
stating difficulties which had not been fully seen 
or fairly acknowledged, without attempting to 
remove them ; in combating interpretations 
hitherto acquiesced in as satisfactory, and shewing, 
that many passages, supposed to be sufficiently 
understood, are yet to be explained. This is 
certainly not that part of a commentator s duty, 
which is most pleasant, either to his readere, x)r 
himself; but it is surely a necessary and indis- 
pensable part of it, and I have endeavoured to 
discharge it faithfully. I hope I have no where 
either made a difficulty to shew my sagacity, or 
dissembled one to conceal the want of it. 

We live in a delicate and fastidious age, in 
which learning, even in books, is hardly released 
from the necessity of observing, in some degree, 
what Fontenelle calls " the exterior decencies of 
'' ignorance p." But, if pedantry be an unneces^ 
sary^ unseasonable^ and therefore ostentatious, 
display of learning, I should hope, that the nature 
of my work would sufficiently secure me against 

that 

** ** Quovis pignore contenderim." — " Lu^e meri- 
** diana clarius."— *' Tu, si sapis, mecum reponc.**— 
&c. &c. 

' ** Lcs bienscanccs extcrieures de Tignorance." 
b3 ' 
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that charge. It will scarce be thought strange, 
that notes, intended to explain a Greek author, 
and supposed,* of course, to be addressed to Greek 
scholars, shouM abound with Greek quotations. 
One of my chief objects was, to illustrate Aristotle, 
wherever I xrould, from hinaself, and from Plato, 
to whose opinions and writings he continually 
alludes. Another was, to relieve the dryness of 
so much philological discussion by passages, 
which, at the same time that they throw light upon 
the autho)', might also be expected to afford some 
pleasure to the reader, either as beautiful,.' or as 
curious. With the same view, I have now and 
then ventured to quit, for a moment, my direct 
path ; to transgress Seneca's rule, ^* Quo ducit 
" materia sequendum est, non quo trwitaty^ and 
to avail myself of some of those many openings, 
which Aristotle affords, into collateral, though not 
irrelative inquiries. 

The time is come, when we no longer read the 
antients with our judgments shackled by deter- 
mined admiration ; when even from the editor 
and the commentator, it is no longer required as 
an indispensable duty, that he should see nothing 
in his author but perfection. No apology there- 
fore, I trust, will be required from me, for 
sp&aking freely of the defects of this work of 
Aristotle, even where those defects appear to be 
his own. 

It is necessary to mention, that many of my 
•5 notes 
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notes were written, and of more the materials 
were prepared, before I consulted, or indeed had 
it in my power tO' cqnsult, some of the earliest and 
best commentators, whose works are too scarce 
to be procured at the moment they are wanted. 
In perusing them I might often have adopted the 
exclamation of the old Grammarian \ " Pereant, 
** qui ante nos nostra diverunt T But " every 
" thing,'' says Epictetus, '* has two handles;" 
and it required but little philosophy in this case, 
to be more pleased with the support wWch my 
opinions received from such coincidence, than 
mortified by the mere circumstance of prior occu- 
pation : a circumstance, which, after all, could 
iiot deprive me of the property of my own 
thoughts, though, as Dr. Johnson has observed 
on a simiiat occasion ', I certainly can pr(we that 
property only to myself. — This coincidence, 
wherever I found it, I have scrupulously pointed 
out 

How much subsequent commentators, and 
Dacier in particular, have been obliged to the 
labours of those learned, acute, and indefatigable 
Italians, will perhaps sufficiently appear fiom the 
use I have made of them, and the frequent ex- 
tracts, which the scarceness of their books has 
kKkced me to give from them in my notes. 

* This 

t Donatus. 
' Prcf. to Shakspcarc. 
b4 
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' This I must be allowed to say, that, in my 
;1l)pinion, great injustice is done to their merits by 
those editors, who not only neglecit to avail them- 
^ selves of their assistance, but affect also to speak 
of them with contempt. The truth is, that to 
* consult them is a work of considerable labour, 
and requires no small degree of patience and re- 
solution. The trouble we are unwilling to take, 
— ; we easily persuade ourselves to think not worth 
taking; and plausible reasons are readily given, 
. and as readily admitted, for neglecting, what 
. those, to whom' we make our apology, are, in 
general, as little disposed to take the pains of 
examining as ourselves* And thus, " Difficultas 
" laborque discendi x>is£RTAM negligentiam 
, ' A '^ redditV 

In what I have here said, I allude, more par- 
ticularly, to the commentaries of Castelvetro and 
Beni*. Their prolixity, their scholastic and 
. V trifling 

• Cic. dc Divin. I. 47. 

« Poetlca d^Aristotele vulgarizzata e iposta per Lodovu§ 
Castelvetro^ &c. BasiL 1 57 6. 

Paul! Bcnii, Eugublni, &cc. in Jristotelis Poeticam 
Commentarii, &c. Venet, 1 624, 

Casielvctro's criticism is well characterized, and its 

* cflFcct upon his reader well described, by Gravina : 

I " E perchc il Castelvcu-o, quanto e acute e diligente, cd 

t •' araator del vero, tanto e diflBcilc ed affannoso per 

\ '< quelle scolastiche rcti, chc agli alui cd a se stcssi, 

« alloni, 
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trifling subtilty, their useless tediwisness of lo^cal • 
analysis, their microscopic detection of difficulties 
invisible to the^naked eye of common sense; and 
their waste of confutation upon objections made ; • ' 

only by themselves, and made on purpose to be t 
confuted — all this, it must be owned, is disgusting ' ' 
and repulsive, it may sufficiently release a com- 
mentator from the duty of reading their works 
throughout, but not from that of examining and..' 
consulting them : for in both these writers, but " 
more especially in Bern, there are many remarks 
cquaJUy acute and solid; many difficulties well , * 
seen, clearly stated, and, sometimes, successfully 
removed ; many things usefully illustrated, and 
judiciously explained; and if their freedom of 
censure is now and then disgraced by a little dis-r 
position to cavil, this becomes almost a virtue,' 
when cMnpared with the servile and implicit ad- / 

miration of Dacier, who, as a fine writer has • 
observed, " avoit fait voeu d'fitre de Tavis . , 
*' d'Aristote, soit qu'il I'entendit ou qu'il ne Ten- 
" tenditpas'.'' 

Of 

■!■ !■ I II I I ■■ > II ,1 11 I ■ II I 

'^ allora, i inaggiori ingegni cendeano ; percio, per dis* 
^* petco spesso e per rabbia vien da' lettori abbandonato, ' 

'^ ed e da lore condannato, prima che intendano la sua 
^' rag\oQe ; la ^uale si rincrescono tirar fuori da quci 
'' labirinti delle sue sottili e moleste distinzioni." JDelia 
Tragedia, p, ^;^. 
■ Marmontcl, Poetique Frangoise, Pref. p. 6. 
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Of the translations and commentaries written 
\ in the Italian language there is one, which de- 
serves particular notice, • though, by what hard 
fate I know not, it seeiiis scarce to have been 
noticed at all : I mean that of Piccolomini ^. 
His version, though sometimes rather paraphras- 
tical, is singularly exact ; and, on the whole, more 
faithful to the sense, or at least to what I conceive 
to be the sense, of Aristotle, than any other that 
I I have seen. In his commentary, he has nothing 
I of the Quixotism of Castelvetro and Bfeni. He 
1 does not sally forth so eagerly to the relief of 
I distressed readets, as to create the distress for the 
sake of shewing his prowess in surmoun^ng it- 
Some commentators appear to be really disap- 
pointed, when they find any thing whic)i they 
cannot deny to be intelligible. Piccolomini 
fairly endeavouf ed to understand bis author ; and, 
which is no stpall praise, seems always to have 
understood himself. *His annotations, though 
often prolix and diffused, are generally sensible, 
and always clear. They will sometimes tire the 
\ reader, but seldom, I think, perplex him. 

' ' , With 

- >^ ..- -^.'-^ . . ,^ ■ / ... 

*". AnnotatioHi dl M* Alejandro Picc^Umini, ml lUro 
ddla Poetica d^AristoftU ; con la traduttime del tHfdesintd 
libro in lingua vplgan. In Finegia. X575. — Piccolomiai 
was archbishop of Patras. See Bayle. He also vrrote 
Copiosissima Parafrase nel Retorica d*j(risfoteli. Venet. 
1565. A clear, exact, and useful work, though prolix, 
and an unpleasant mixture of translation and comment. 
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With respect to the original work itself, it would 
be superfluous to enter, here, into any discussion 
of its merits and its defects. My ideas of both 
will sufficiently appear in tlie course of my notes. 
I must however remark one point of view, in 
which the criticism of Aristotle has always par- 
ticularly struck me, though it seems to have been 
little noticed : And that is, that his philosophy, 
austere and cold as it appears, has not encroached 
upon his taste. He has not indeed expressed 
that taste by mixing the language of admiration 
with that of philosophy in his investigation of 
principles, but he has discovered it in those prin- 
ciples themselves ; which, in many respects at 
least, are truly poetical principles, and such as 
afford no countenance to that sort of criticism, 
which requires the Poet to be *' of reason all 
compact." Aristotle, on the contrar}', eveiy 
where reminds him, tliat it is his business to rt^ 
present, not what w, but what should be ; to look 
beyond actual and common nature, to the ideal 
model of perfection in his own mind. He sees 
fullj^, what the rationalists among modern critics 
have not always seen, the power of popular 
opinion and belief upon poetical credibility * — that 
^' a legend, a talc, a tradition, a rumour, a super- 
" stition— in short, any thing, is enough to be the 

" basis 

— ' ' I 

' See the translation. Part IV. Sect, u and the note 
there : Sect. 3, and 6. 
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'* basis of the poet's air-formed visions ^." He 
never loses sight of the end of Poetry, which, in 
conformity to common sense, he held to be 
pleasure '. He is ready to excuse, not only im- 

' possibilities, but even absurdities, where that end 
appears to be better answered with them, tlian it 
would have been without them *. In a word, be 
asserts the privileges of Poetry, and gives her free 
range to employ her zvhole power, and to do all 
she ca7i do — that is, to impose upon the ima- 
gination, by whatever means, as far as imagination, 
for the sake of its own pleasure, will consent to 
. be imposed upon. Poetry can do no more than 
this, and, from its very nature and end, ought not 
to be required to do less. If it is our interest to 

^ be cheated, it is her duty to cheat us **. The 
critic, who suffers his philosophy to reason a^vay 
his pleasure, is not much wiser than the child^ 
who cuts open his drum, to see what it is within 
that caused the sound. 

The 

' Letters on Chivalry and Romance, p. 300. 

■ This I have endeavoured to prove in Note 477. 

• Part IV. Sect, 2. and p. 184—6. 

* I allude to the ingenious saying of Gorgiasy who 
called Tragedy, " an imposition, where they who cheat us 
" are honester than they who do not cheat us, and they who 
" are cheated, wiser than they who are not cheated?* — T-m 
rgayoiiiav sIttsv aTTainv, hv avafnia-a$ iixcuoTB^®- m fjm 
awaTi?^arr©-j xai a'sjar/ihi^ (ro^ure^^ t8 fin i'aamhrr&'^ 
P/ut. de aud. Poet. p. 26. ed. H. S. 
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The English reader of Aristotle will, I hope, 
do him (and, I may add, his translator,) so much 
justice, as to recollect, when the improvements of 
modern criticism occur to him, that he is reading 
a book, which was written above two thousand 
years ago, and which, for the reasons already 
. given, can be considered as little more than the 

' fragment of a fragment. What would ha,ye been 
the present state of poetical criticism, had Aristotle 
never written, it is impossible to say : two facts, 
however, are certain ; that he was the first who 
carried philosophical investigation into these re- 
gions of imagination and fiction, and that the 
ablest of his successors have not disdained to 
pursue the path which he had opened to them, 
and even, in many instances^ to tread in his very 
footsteps. It may therefore, possibly^ be true, 
that modern critics are, in some measure, indebted 
to Aristotle himself for their very pretensions to 
despise him. At least, the more we admire the 
skill of those, who have raised and finished the 
structure, the more reason we have to respect the 
Architect, who not only gave the plan, but, with 

, It, many specimens of masterly execution. 

With respect to my own work, I have already 
said all that I thought it necessary to say, byway 
of explaining its design, and of apologizing for 
such particulars in the execution of i^ as might 
appear inost liable to exception. To suppose it 
free from imperfection and error, would be not 

only 
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only to forget the nature of the work, but to for- 
get myself. I commit it with the less anxiety to 
the candour of the public^ as I am confidenti 
(and it is the only confidence I allow myself to 
feel,) that the time and the labour I have bestowed 
upon it will, at least, acquit me of that disre* 
spectful indifference to the public judgment, wlycb 
baste and negligence Imply. It is now six yeani 
since the translation was finished ; and both that, 
and the dissertations and notes, have received 
every advantage of revision and correction, which 
either my own care, or friendly criticism, could 
give them. And, upon this occasion, I cannot 
refuse myself the gratification of publicly acknow* 
ledging how much I owe to the accurate judgment 
and just taste of one person *, in particular, in 
whom 1 found precisely that friendly censor, so 
happily and so comprehensively characterized by 
the Poet ae 

^' Eager to praise, yet resolute to blame, 
^^ Kind to his verse, but kinder to his fame * :'' 
*— and of whom, indeed, I may say, without any 
fear of indulging too far the partiality of friend- 
ship, that he never shrinks from any task, whether 
of private kindness, or more general benevolence^ 
that calls for his assistance, and stands in need of 
his abilities. 

VThe Rev. Dr. Fprstcr, of Colchester. 

* Hay ley's Epistle on the death of Mr, Thornton; 
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1 T AK E the only opportunity now left me to 
mention a book, which was very lately sent to me 
by a friend, and which I have rea4 with great 
pleasure; — Dramaturgies ou Observatims en- 
tigues sur plusimrs pieces de Thiatre^ tant ancien-^ 
Ties qw modernes: [Paris 1785} — a translation 
from the German of the late Mr, Lessing. The 
notice taken of the original work in Mr, Win- 
Stanley's edition of Aristotle had, indeed, long 
ago excited my curiosity ; but I am unacquainted 
with the German langu^gP, and my inquiries 
afforded ipe no reason to conclude that the work 
bad been translated. It contains many excellent 
and uncommon things. Mr. Lessing appears tQ 
me to have possessed, in no ordinary degree, that 
combination of taste and philosophy — of strength 
of feeling and strength of thought — upon which 
good and origind criticism 'depends. He had, it 
seems, particularly applied himself to the study I 
of Aristotle's treatise on Poetry ; as indeed suffi- 
ciently appears from several masterly discussions 
of difficult and contested passages in that work. 
I cannot but regret, that he did not write a 
regular commentary on the whole. From the 
specimens he has given, I have no doubt, that it 
would have been, in many respects, far superior 

to 
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to any other work of the kind ; though, at the 
same time, those specimens afford us reason to 
conclude, that we should have found in it some 
instances of refinement, upon Aristotle, at least, if 
not upon the truth ; and that, like many other in- 
genious men, he would, now and then, have trans- 
ferred his own ingenuity to his author. Something 
of thb refinement, I think, there is in his -ex- 
planation of Aristotle's definition of Tragedy, and 
of the purgation.of the passions, tome 3. p. 6 — 35^ 
After considering, yery attentively, that, and some 
other explanations, in which he differs from me, 
I have not yet found reason to alter my opinion. 
But, had I seen tliis ingenious work in time, I 
should certainly have paid every attention due to 
the opinions of such a writer, by availing myself 
of his support, where we agree, and by giving my , 
reasons^ where we differ. 
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DISSERTATION I. 

ON POETRY CONSIDERED AS AN 
IMITATIVE ART. 



^T^HE word Imitation^ like many, others, is 
-■^ used, sometimes in a strict and proper sense, 
and sometimes in a sense more or less extended 
and improper. Its application to poetry is chiefly 
of the latter kind- Its precise meaning, therefore, 
when applied to poetry ingeneraly is by do means 
obvious. No one who has seen a picture is at any 
loss to understand how painting is imitation. But 
no man, I believe, ever heard or read, for the first 
. time, that poetiy is imitation, without being con-^ 
scions in some degree, of that " confusion of 
thought'' which an ingenious writer complains 
of having felt whenever he has attempted to 
explain the imitative nature of Music*. It is easy 
to see whence this confusion arises, if we consider 
the process of the mind when words thus extended 
from Xht\v proper significations are presented to - 
it We are told that *^ Poetry is an imitative art.** 

In 

^ pr. Beattie, Essay en Poetry^ &c. ch. vi. § X. 
B 2 
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In order to conceive how It is so, we naturally 
compare it with painting, sculpture, and such arts 
as are strictly and clearly imitative. But, in this 
comparison, the difference is so muclimore obvious - 
and striking than the resemblance — we see so much 
more readily in wlmt respects poetry is not pro- 
perly imitation, than in what respects it is; — that 
the mind, at last, is left in that sort of perplexity 
which must always arise from words thus loosely 
and analogically applied, when the analogy is not 
sufficiently clear and obvious; that is, when, of 
that mixture of circumstances, like and unlikcf 
which constitutes analogy, the latter are the most 
apparent 

In order to understand the following Treatise on 
Poetry, in which imitation is considered as the very 
essence of the art*, it seems necessary to satisfy 
ourselves, if possible, with respect to two points.; 
I. In what senses the word Imitation is, or may 
be, applied to Poetry. 11. In what senses it was 
so applied by Aristotle. 

I. 

^ THE only circumstance, I think, common to 
everything Vie denominate imitation^ whether pro- 
perly or improperly, is resemblance^ of some sort 
oi^other. 

In every imitation, strictly and properly so 
called, tvvo conditions seem essential : — the resem- 
blance 
^ See the Second fart of this Dittcrtation. 
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blance must be immediate ; i. e. between the 
imitation, or imitative work, itself, and the object 
imitated ; — and, it must also be obvious. Thus, 
]fl sculpture, figure is represented by similar 
^gure ; in painting, colour and figure, by similar 
colour and £gure; in personal imitation, or 
mimicry, voice and gesture, by similar voice and 
gesture. In all these instances, the resemblance 
is obvious ; we recognize the object imitated : and 
it is, also, immediate; it lies in the imitative;zy;orAr, 
or energy, itself; or, in other words, in tlie very 
materials, or sensible media'', by which the imitation 
is conveyed. All these copies, therefore, are called, 
strictly and intelligibly, imitations. 

1 . The materials of poetic imitation are words. 
These may be considered in two views; as 
sounds merely, and as sounds significant, or 
arbitrary and conventional signs of ideas. It is 
evidently, in the Jirst view only, tliat words can 
bear any real resemblance to the things expressed; 
and, accordingly, that kind of imitation which 
consists in the resemblance of words considered 
as mere sound, to the sounds and motions of the 
objects imitated'', has usually been assigned as the 
only instance in which the term imitative is, in its 
strict and proper sense, applicable to Poetry ^ 
But 

' See Mr. Harris's Treatise on Music, &c. ch. 1. 

* Mr. Harris's Treatise, &c. ch. iii. 

• Mr. Harris.—- Lord Kaims, Elements of Criticism^ 
Tol, ii. p. J. 

B3 
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But setting aside all that is the effect of fkncy 
and of accommodated pronunciation in the reader^ 
to which, I fear, many passages, repeatedly quoted 
and admired as the happiest coincidences of sound 
and sense, ma^ be reduced'; setting this aside^ 
even in such words, and such arrangements of 
words, as are actually, in some degree, analogous 
in sound or motion to the thing signified K)r 
described, the resemblance is so faint and distant, 
and of so general and vague a. nature^ that it 
would never, &f itself, lead us to recognize the 
object imitated. We discover not the likeness till 
w^eknow.tlie meaning. The natural relation of 
the word to the tiling signified, is pointed out only 
by its arbitrary or conventional relation'. — I do 

not 

* ' ■ ' .1 II I .III . I !■ I I I I I I ■! ■ 

* The reader may see this suflScicndy proved by 
Dr. Johnson in his Lives of the Poets, vol. i v. p. 183. Stw, 
and in the Rambler, N*92. " In such resemblances,*^ 
as he wfll observes, " the mind often governs the 
** car, and the sounds are estimated by their meaning.** 
See also Lord Kaims, EL of Cr/V. vol. ii. p. 84, 85. 

« Sec Harris on Music, &c. ch. iii. §1,2. Thif 
verse of Virgil, 

Strident! miserum stipula disperderc carmen — 

is commonly cited as an example of this sort of imitation. 
• I question, however, whether this line would have been 
remarked by any one as particularly barsb, if a harsh 
sound had not been described in it. At least, many 
verses full s^s harshly constructed mighty I believe^ be 
4 produced^ 
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not here mean to deny that such resemblances, 
however slight and delicate where they really are, 
and however liable to be discovered by fancy 
wh^« tiiey are not, are yet a source of real 

beauties^ 

produced, in which no such imitation can be supposed. 
But, even admitting that such imitation was here intended* 
it>^eems to me almost ridiculous to talk of the " natural 
" relation between the sound of this verse, and that of a 
** vile hautboy*^ [Harris, in the chapter above referred to.] 
All that can be said is, that the sounds are, both of them^ 
harsh sounds; but, certainly no one species of harsh 
sound can well be more unlike another, than the sound 
of a rough verse is to the tone of a bad hautboy, or, 
indeed, of any other musical instrument. — That, in the 
clearest and most acknowledged instances of such imitative 
vocal sound, the resemblance Is, or can possibly be, 90 
exact as to lead a person unacquainted with the language, 
ly the sound alone-t to the signification^ no man in his senses 
would assert Yet Dr. Beattie, in a note, p. 304, of his 
Essay on Poetry, &c. by a mistake for which I am. at a 
lo^s to account, has ascribed so extravagant a notion to 
Rousseau. ** There is in Tasso*s Gierusalemme Liberata, 
*^ a famous stanza, of which Rousseau says, that a good 
*^ ear and sincere heart are alone able to judge of //;'* 
meaning/ as appears from what follows, of its sense ; for 
he adds, « The imitative harmony and the poetry are 
*' indeed admirable ; hut I doubt whether a person who 
** understands neither Italian nor Latin, could even guess at 
*• the meaning from the sound^^ There can be no room 
i^x doubt \n this matter; — be certainly could not: nor 
iSoes Rousseau appear to have even hinted the possibility 
of such a thing. The passage is in his admirable Letter 

B4 S«r 
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beautieSy of beauties actually felt by the reader, 
when they arise, or appear to arise, spontaneously 
irom the poets feeling, and their eflfect is not 
counteracted by tlie obviousness of cool mtention, 
and deliberate artifice^. Nor do I mean to object 

to 

Sur la Musique Franpise ; where, in order to obviate the 
prejudices of those who regard the Italian language as 
wholly soft and efFeminate, he produces two stanzas of 
Tasso, the one as an example of a sweet and tender, the 
other of a forcible and nervous, combination of sounds : 
and he adds, that to judge of thisy i. e. of the sound only, 
not the sense^ of the stanzas, ahd also of the impossibility 
of rendering adequately the sweetness of the one, or the 
force of the other, in the French language, ** it is not 
'^ necessary to understand Italian — it is su£Bcient that we 
** have an ear^ and are impartial. ^^ — *' Que ccux <jui 
'' pensent que I'ltalien n'est que le langage de la douceur 
" et de la tendrcsse, prennent la peine de comparer entre 
** elles ces deux strophes du Tasse : — et s'ils desesperent 
** de reqdre en Frangois la douce harmonic de I'unc, qu*ils 
« essayenttl'exprimer la r^K^i*^ V«r^//del'autre: il n'est 
** pas besoin pourjuger de ceci d*entcndre la langue^ il ne 
** faut qu' avoir des oreillcs & de la bonne foi.** 

.^ I am persuaded that many very beautiful and striking 
passages of this kind in the best poets were solely fwrm^ 
cu/TOfiotrtiiwn^ s^a, not Tf%y)jc fjuuvvraffBou ra yivofjisva 'Xtipm* 
/Afvngj as it is well expressed by Dion, Hal. Utpt awQea-eoj^ 
§ 20. — But the Critic is al w^ays too ready to transfer his 
own reflection to the Poet ; and to consider as the effects 
of art, all those spontaneous strokes of genius which 
become the causes of art by his calm observation and 

discussion* 
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to this application of the word imitative. Mj 
purpose is merely to shew, that when we call this 
kind of resemblance, imitation^ we do not use the 
word in its strict sense — that, in which it is 

applied 

discussion. Scarce any poet has, I think, so many 
beauties of this kind, fairly produced by strength of 
imagination, and delicacy of ear, as Virgil. Yet there 
are some verses frequendy <:ited as fine examples in this 
way, which appear to me too visiUy ardficial to be 
pleasing : such as 

Quadrupedai)te putrem sonituquatit ungula campuoLo 

I am tempted to add to this note a passage from the first 
dissertation prefixed to the ^neid by that excellent editor^ 
C. G. Heyne ; — a man who has honourably distinguished 
himself from the herd of commentators, by such a degree 
of taste and philosophy as we do not often find united with 
laborious and accurate erudidon. Speaking of the 
charms of Virgil's versification, he says, ** Ulud unum 
«^ monebimus, in errorem inducere juvenilem .animum 
<< videri eos qui nimii in eo sunt, ut ad rerum sorios et 
^' naturas accommodatos et formatos velinl esse versus* 
^ Equidem non diffiteor sensum animi me refragantem 
'^ habere, quotiescunque persuadere mihi volo, magnum 
<* aliquem poetam aestu tantarum rerom abreptum et 
*^ magnorum phantasmatum vi inflammatum^ in son$ 
** cursus equesfris vel tubse vel aliarum rerum reddendo 
<< laborare; actenuat ea res et deprimit ingenium poetae 
^* et artis dignitatem. Sunt tamen^ ziSy tales versus in 
*^ Optimo quoque poeta. Recte; sunt utique muld ; 
'< etsi plures alios ad hoc lusus genus accommodare solet 
V eor^uQ ingenium qultalibus rebus indulgent. Sed mihi 

<' ad 

4I« 
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applied to a picture, or a statue. Of the twe 
conditions above mentioned, it wants that which 
must be regarded as most essential. The resent-* 
t>lance is, indeed, real, as far as it goesy and im* 
mediate ; but, necessarily, from its generality y so 
imperfect, that even when pointed out by the sensCy 
it is by no means always obvUmSy and without that, 
cannot possibly lead to any thing like a clear and 
certain recognition of the particular object imi- 
tated ^ I must observe farther, that this kind of 

imitation, 

^ adpoetices indolem propius esse videtur statuere, ipsam 
^ orationls naturam ita esse comparatam^ ut multaruin 
^ renim sonos exprlmat ; inflammatum autem phantas- 
^* matum specie objectS. animum, cum rerutn species sibi 
•* obversantes ut oratione vivide exprimat laboraty necessarh 
•* in ista vocahula inciderey vel orationls proprietate ducente. 
^ Ita graves et celeres, lenes ac duros sonos, vel non id 
^ egens et curansy ad rerum naturam accommodabit 
^et orator quisque bonus, et multo magis poeta/' 
fHcync*8 Virgil, vol. ii. p. 39.] 

' The causes of this imperfection are accurately 
pointed out by Mr. Harris ; I. The ^^ natural sounds and 
♦« motions which Poetry thus imitates, are tl>emselves 
^ but looa^ and indifinite aceidfnti of those subjects to 
« which they belong, and consequendy do but kmefy 
<< and indefinitely characterise them. 2. Poetic sounds 
** and motions do but /oiMtly resemble those of nature^ 
^ which are themselves confes9ed to be so imperfect and 
« vagui^^^ [Treatise on Music,, &c. cA. lii. §. 2. See 

also 
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imitation, even supposing it much more perfect, 
is, by no means, that which would be likely first 
to occur to any one, in an enquiry concerning the 
nature of the imitation attributed to Poetry, were 
it not, that the circumstance of its real and imwe- 
diate resemblance, has occasioned its being con- 
sidered, I think not justly, as the strictest sense 
of the term so applied. 

For the most usual, and the most important 
senses, and even, as will perhaps appear, for the 
9trktest sense, in which Poetry has been, or may 

be, 

also ch. ii. § 3.] The following is a famous imitative 
line of Boileau : 

S'en va frapper le mur, & revient en roulant. 

If tliis line were read to any one ignorant of the 
language, he would be so far from guessing what was 
imitated, that it would not, I believe, occur to him that 
anything was imitated at all; unless, indeed, the idea 
were forced upon his mind by the pronuntiation of the 
reader. Now, suppose him to understand French : — as 
the circumstance of rotting is mentioned in the line, he 
might possibly notice the eifect of the ktter R, and 
think the poet intended to express the noise of something 
that rolled. And this is all the real resemblance that can 
be discovered in this verse : a resemblance, and that too, 
but distant and imperfect, in the sound of a letter to the 
sound of rolling in general. For anything beyond this, 
we must trust to our imagination, assisted by the com- 
mentator, who assures us, that the poet ** a cherchc a 
** imiter par fe son des mots, le bruit que fait UNE 
•♦ Assi£TT£ en roulant.^* Sat/iii. v. 216. 
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» 

be^ understood to imitate, we must have recourse 
to language considered in its most important 
point of view, as composed, not of sounds merely, 
but of sounds significant. 

2. The most general and extensive of these 
sensesy is that in which it is applied to de- 
scaiPTiON, comprehending, not only that poetic 
landscape -painting which is peculiarlj/ called 
descriptive Poetry, but all such circumstantial 
and distinct representation as conveys to the mind 
a strong and clear idea of its object, whether 
sensible or mental^. Poetry, in this viei^ is 

naturally 

^ Nothing is more common than this application of 
the word to description ; though the writers who so 
apply it have not always explained the ground of the 
application, or pointed but those precise properties of 
description which entitle it to be considered as imitation. 
Mr. Addison makes use of description as a general term) 
comprehending all poetic imitation, or imitation by 
language, as opposed to that of painting, &c. See 
Spectator N*4i6. I. C. Scaliger, though he extended 
imitation to speech in general, [see Part II. Note',] 
did not overlook the circumstances which render de- 
scription peculiarly imitative. He says, with his usual 
spirit, speaking of poetic or verbal imitation,—** At 
** imitatio non uno modo ; quando ne res quidem. Alia 
** namque est simplex designation ut, jEneas pugnat : alia 
^ modos addit et circumstantias ; verbi gratia— tfrm^/ia, in 
** cfuo^ iraius. Jam hic esc pugnantis etiam fades ^ non 
** solum actio. I^a adjuncta circumstantia^ loci^ affectis^ 
* ** occasioniSf 
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naturally considered as more or less imtativCy in 
proportion as it is capable of raising an ideal 
image or picture^ more or less resembling the 
reality of thmgs. The more distinct and vivid 
the ideas are of which this picture is composed, 
and the more closely they correspond to the actual 
impremoiM received from • nature, the stronger 
will be the resemblance, and the more perfect 
the imitation. 

Hence it is evident that, of all description, 
that of visible objects will be the most imitative, 
the ideas of such objects being of all others, the 
most distinct and vivid. That such description, 
therefore, should have been called imitation, can 
be no wonder ; and, indeed, of all the extended 
or analogical applications of the word, this is, 
perhaps, the most obvious and natural ^ There 
needs no other proof of this than the very 
language in which we are naturally led to express 
our admiration of this kind of poetry, and which 

we 

** occasioniSf &c. pleniorem adhuc atque torosiorem efld- 
" ciunt IMITATIONEM." \^Poet. lib. vii. cap. 2.] Wc 
must not, however, confound imitative description with 
such, description as is merely an enumeration of parts. 
See note^y Second part of this Dissertation. 

' Ta & OYEI ym^tfUh it^ naoirrrumg Iffiwrta; Ipt^mrcu 

/MIMHTIKHiTEPON* o»cv, KVfjtar^ o+rif, xm rc^oBeffuuy mou 

^Xi^j MM znfiToa-Bt^ va^ur ure awiuzrikTOxi rag 4^^ 

tm; tihtri Taw aTrayyO^^ofuvw, fiS AFAMENOIZ. Ptol. 

Harmon. 3. 3. 
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we perpetually borrow from the arts of strict 
imitation. We say the poet has painted his 
object; we talk of his imagery^ oi the lively 
colours of his description^ and the masterly 
txHiches of his pmcil'^. 

The 

^ It cannot be necessary to produce examples of this. 
They are to be found in almost every page of every 
writer on the subject of poetry. The reader may see 
Dr.Hurd's Discourse on Poetical Imitation, p. lo, &c. 
— Dr. Beattie's £ssay on Poetry and Music, p. 97, 
(£^/. 8vo.) and the note. — Dr.'Warton on Pope, vol. i, 
p. 44, 45; vol. ii. 223, 227.— Lord Kaims, Elem. of 
Criticism, vol. ii. p. 326. 

Nor Is this manner df speaking peculiar to modem 
writers, f efs av, says ^lian, introducing his description 
of the Vale ©f Tempe : neu ra ua^fAEva Tc^th, t« 
©ETToPuxa, AIATPA^aMEN ra xoy«, hm AIAnAAS- 
HMEN. And he adds, as in justification of these ex- 
pressions, wfAOXoyvrrcu y«f xou Xoy®-, lor IxjJ hvofMf 
ipparnemj f^iitf ourdsverspov oa-a ^\etm AEIKNTNAI roif 
avipav Tftjv xara x«p8pyiav fevwv. Hist. Far, lib, iii. cap, I. 
Hence, also, the saying of Simonides, so often repeated, 
that ^J a picture is a silent poem, and a poem a speaking 
<* picture/' Lucian, in that agreeable delineation of a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, his EIKONES, 
ranks the descriptive poet with the painter and the 
sculptor : Tounat (jlsv w IIAASTXIN mm TP ALEXIN xat 
nOIHTflN meuiti kpyMrovTou, Homer, he denominates, 
Tov a^trw TflN rPA^EflN, "the best of painters ;" 
and calls upon him, even in preference to PolygnotuSf 
Apelles, and the most eminent artists, to paint the 

charms 
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The (Ejects of our other senses fall less within 
tiie power of descriptioQ) in proportion as the 
]deiu» of those objects are ipore simple^ more 
jQeeting, and less distinct^ than those of sight 
The description of such objects is, therefore, 
called with less propriety imitation "". 

Next to visible objects, sounds seem the most 
capable of descriptive imitaticm. Such descrip- 
tion is, indeed, generally aided by real, though 
imperfect, resemblance of verbal sound ; more, 
or less, according to the nature of the language, 
and the delicacy of the poefs ear. The following 
lines of Virgil are, I think, an instance of tliis. 

Lamentis gemituque et foemineo ululatu 
Tecta fremunt, resonat magnis plangoribus aethen 

^n. iv. 663, 

But we are not, now, considering this imme« 
diate imitation of sound by sound, but such only 
as is merely descriptive^ and operates, like the 
description of visible objects, only by the meaning 
of the words. Now if we are allowed to call 
description of visible objects, imitation, when it 

is 

charms of his Panthea. See also the treatise Ui^i mg 
OMHPOT sroMjoEw?, towards the end. (E« & xcu Zwyf a^ioj 
liiaa-Hakn Oftngo9 ^ah T4$ — k. t, a^^• ) 

' Oae obvious reason of this is, the want of that 
naCoral association just remarbtd, with paintings (the 
most strii^ii^ of the strictly r imitative arts,) which is 
peculiar to the description of visible objects. 



*->> 
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is such that we seem to see the object", I know of 
no reason why we may not also consider sounds 
as imitated', when they are so described that we 
^^eem to hear them* It would not be difficult to 
produce from the best poets, and even from prose- 
writers of a strong and poetical imagination, many 
instances of sound so imitated. Those readers 
who are both poetical and musical will, I believe, 
excuse my dwelling a moment upon a subject 
which has not, as far as I know, been much con- 
sidered. 

Of our own poets I do not recollect any who 
have presented musical ideals with such feeling, 
;| ^ force, and reality of description, as Milton, and 

Mr. Mason. When Milton speaks of ^ 

r * . - - Notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 

L' Allegro. 

And of — " a soft and solemn-breathing sound,"* 
that 

Rose like a steam of rich distill'd perfumes, 
And stole upon the air. Comus. 

, Who, 

■ - ■■ -.■■■>.. 

vmnfMua. Treatue de Horn. Poes.'hco cit^m 

P t^ucian, in his Imagines^ just now cited, has veiy 
Jhappiiy described a fine female voice ; and he calls the 
description, somewhat boldly, icae^xif«yia$ mm i^ EIKXIN. 
Tom. ii. p. 13, £</, Bcned. Ilof fc rwO- rk fkyfjtcf^-. 
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Who, that has a truly musical ear, will refuse 
to consider such description as, in some sort; 
imitative^? 

In the same spirit both of Poetry and of 
Music are these beautiful lines in Caractacus, 
i^dressed by the Chorus to the Bards : 

- - - WondVous men ! 
Ye, whose skill'd fingers know how best to lead, 
Through all the maze of sound, the wayward step 
Of Harmony, recalling oft, and oft 
Permitting her unbridled course to rush 
Through dissonance to concord, sweetest then 
Ev'n when expected harshest - - - 

It seems scarce possible to convey with greater 
clearness to the ear of imagination the effect of 
an artful and well-conducted harmony ; of that 
free and varied range of modulation, in which the ^ 
ear is ever wandering, yet never lost, and of that 
masterly and bold intertexture of discord, which 
leads the sense to pleasure, through paths that lie 
dose upon the very verge of pain. 

The general and confused effect of complex, 
and aggregated sound may be said to be ^- 
scribedy when the most striking and characteristic 
of the single sounds of which it is compounded 
are selected and enumerated ; just as single 
sounds are described (and they can be described 

no 

— '■I H » «M ■ _ , i.l..lll.i.. -Ill I., ■ '!■ I MM ■ 

< See abo II Penseroso^ i6i— 166/ 
vol- I. C 
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no otherwise) by the selection of their principal 
qualities^ or nwdificatiam. — I cannot produce a 
finer example of this than the following admirable 
passage of Dante, in wUch, with a force of re- 
presentation peculiar to himself in such subjects, 
he describes the mingled terrors of those distant 
sounds that struck his ear as he entered the gates 
of his imaginary Inferno; — " si mise dentroalle^ 
" segrete cose.** — 

Quivi sospiri, pianti, ed alti guai 
Risonavan per Taer senza stelle ; 



Diverse lingue, onibiU favelle, 
Parole di dol&re, accenti d'ira, 
Voci alte fioche, e soon di man con elle. 

Infernoy Canto ni. 

The reader inay be glad to relieve his imagi- , 
nation from the terrible ENAPFEIA of this de- 
scription, by turning his ear to a far different 
combination of sounds; — to the charming de- 
scription of " the melodies of mom/* in the 
MinstreVy or of the melodies of evening in the 
Deserted ViUage : 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evenmg's close, 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose. 
There as I past with careless steps and slow, 
The mingling notes came soften'd from below; 

the 

— — — ^-^ — - ' ..-_-.■■■ ^ . 

\ ;- Book I.^ Siamuu 4O1 42. 
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The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
l^e sober herd that iow'd to meet their young; / 
Thie noisy geese that gabbled o'er the pool. 
The playful children just let loose from school; 
The watch-dog's voice that bay'd the whispVing 
wind, [mind. 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
These all in soft confusion sought the shade, 
And fiird each pause the nightingale had made*. 

But 

' The following Stanza of Spenser has been much 
admired : 

The joyous birdes, shrouded iu cbeareful shadcy 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet, 
Th' angelical soft trembling voices made 
To th' instruments divine, respondence meet ; 
The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the water's fall ; 
The water's fall with diflPerence discreet 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ^ 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

Fairy Queeny Book ii. Canto 12, Stanza ji. 

Dr/Warton says ofthisse lines, that they "arc of 
** thenlselves a complete concert of the mos% delicious 
'* muflic.'* It is unwillingly that I difier from a person 
of so much taste* I cannot consider as Music^ much 
less as << delicious .music," a mixture of incompatible 
sounds^ if I may so call them-- of sounds musical with 
ftpunds urimUsicaL The singing of birds cannot possibly 
be ^ attempred" to the notes of a human voicc« The* 

c 2 mixture 
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But dngk pounds may also be so described or 
characterized as to produce a secondary per- 
ception, of sufficient clearness to deserve the 
name of imitation* It is thus that we hear the 
'' far-off Curfeu'* of Milton; 

Over some wide-water d shore • 
Swinging slow with sullen roar*. 

And 

cntxture is, and must be, disagreeable. To a person 
listening to a concert of voices and instruments^ the in- 
terruption of singing-Jfirdsy wind, and watetfallsy would 
be little better than the torment of Hogarth's enraged 
musician. — Farther -^he description itself is, like too 
many of Spenser^Sy colAy elaborate^ and indiscriminately 
minute. Of the expressions^some are feeble and with- 
out cflto— as, ^^jijjims birds ; ** some evidently improper 
— as, ^ trembling voices^ and ^ cheareful sh2iAe ;** for 
there cannot be a greater fault in a voice than to be 
tremdousi and ^hearefut iis surely an unhappy epithet 
applied <9 shade; some cold and laboured, and such as 
betray too plainly the necessities of rhyme \ such is, 

^ The water's &11 with difference Jiscreei!* 



* The reader who conceives the word ** swingingy^ 
to be .merely descriptive of motion^ will be far, I think, 
from feeling' the whole force of this passage. They who 
are accustomed to attend to sounds, will, I believe, agree 
with mcy that the sound, in this case, is affected by the 
motion, and that the swing of a bell is actually ieard in its 
fottCj which is different from what it would be if the same 
hell were struck with the snmefwce^ but ^ rest. The 
cxpeiiment may be easily made with a small hand-belL 
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And Mr. Mason's " Bell of Death/' that 

pauses now ; and now with rising knelt 

Flings to the hollow gale its sullen sound. 

^ Elegy iii. 

I do not. know a haj^ier descriptive line in 
Homer than the following^ in his simile of the 
nightingale : 

'Ht£ 6ocfioL r^u'irodfroL xtu V0Xu9%6£e ^o^i^y*. 

That which is peculiar in the singing of this 
bird, the variety, richness, flexibility, and liquid 
volubility of its notes, cannot well be more 
strongly characterized, more auAbly presented to 
the mind, than by the woXun;^!*, the x««s ^uwJ, 
above all, the tetfMt r^wru^ety of th s short de- 
scription \ But, to return — 

I men- 

• Odyssey, T. 521. I am surprised at Erncstos'^ 
interpretation of t; A»r«^a ; i. e. '^ de luscinia inter 
canendum se versante-^* [Index to his Homer] by 
which the greatest beauty of the description would be 
lost; and lost without necessity : for the natural con- 
struction is that which Hesychius gives: Tf«wa<rfl6 — 
rforwet THN 4X1NHN. 

^ Not a single beauty of this line is preserved in 
Mr. Pope's translation. The* x«<» ** p^^^ her voice,'' is 
entirely dropt ; and the 'strong and rich expression, in 
ktfta TfAKTAKra, and mo'Kunxj^ is diluted into ^^^ varied ' 
strains." [Book xix. 607.] For the particular ideas of a 
variety of quick turns and inflexions [6af»a rfaivwrai and 
a variety oftonesy [voM/i^ca] the translator has substituted 
c 3 ' the 
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I mentioned also, description of mental oli^ecta ; 
of the emotions, passions, and other internal 
movements and operations of the mind. Such 
objects may be described, either immediately,, as 
they affect the mind, or through their external 
and sensible effects. L^ us take the passion of 
Dido for an instance : 

At regina gravi jamdudum saucia cur4 
Vulnus alit venis, et coeco carpitur igni; &c. 

^ ' < JEneidivn i; 

This is immediate description. — But when Dido . . 

Inciptt efTari, mediique in voce resi&tit ; 
Nunc eadem, labente die, convivia qusejil^ ^ 
Iliacosque iterum, demens, audire labores ^ 
Exposcit, pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore. 
Post, ubi digressi, lumenque obscura vicissim 
Luna premit, suadentque cadentia sidera soipnqs, 
Sola domo moeret vacuA, gtratisque relictis 
Incubat - - - - 

— ^here, the passion is described, and most pxqqi- 
sitely, by its sensible effects. This, indeed, tmy 
be considered as falling under the former ^ind erf 

descriptive 

the general^ and therefore weak idea, of variety^ in the 
abstract — of a song or «* strains" simply varied. Thci 
reader may see this subject-— th« importance of ^/jft/fwAjr 
and determinate ideas to the force and beauty of de- 
scription — admirably illustrated in the Discourse m 
PaetUal Imitation. [Kurd's Horace, voK iii. p. 15— 19O 
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4eflcrf|^tui:e iQiitatioo — tb^ of ^ensiUe objects. 

7b@re U thi? ^twnce, however, between the 

w^efi^ptM^ ^ ^ senf»ible object^ and the desciip- 

tpQO pf a nrn^tal — of my passion for example-^ 

#Ar(^ib ti^iit of a aeosibie object, that, in the 

/cnrNO^r^ 4iM^ ^ei9Cripljon i» oondidered as temrioating 

in the ^l^r and di3tin€l; repnesentation of the 

s^qttbfe pl^ect^ the landscape, the att^ude, the 

^9nd, jcc : whereas in the other, the sensible 

efJiiibitition is only, or chiefly, the meofu of 

^^ting that which is the principal end of such 

/cjk^cripticm— the emotion, of whatever kind, that 

^i^es frqi^ a strong conception of the passion 

itself. The image qarries us on forcibly to the 

feeiing ci it§ internal cause. When tliis ^it 

e&xt )s ppce p»*oduced, we may, indeed, return 

from it to the calmer pleasure, of contemplating 

.t)|ip imagery itself with a painter's eye. 

I( is undoubtedly, this descripti<si of passions 
WsA emotions, l)y their mmbk effects, that prin- 
cipally deserves the name of imitative; and it is 
a great ai^d fertile source of some of the hi^iest 
fmd most touching beauties of poetry^. With 
respect to immeiUate descriptions of this kind, 
they are from their very nature, far more weak 
$iQd indistmct, and dp not, perhaps, often possess 
that degree of forcible representation that amounts 

to 

«■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ I ' i I ' " ' , t I L I 

7 See the Discourse on Poetical Imitation, 9f Dr. 
Hurd, p. 39, &c. 

C4 
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to what we call imitative description. — ^But bene 
some distinctions seem necessary. In a strict 
and philosophical view, a singk passion or 
emotion does not admit of description at all. 
Considered in itself, it is a simple internal feeling, 
and, as such, can no more be described, than a 
simple idea can be defined. It csin be described 
no otherwise than in its ejects, of some kind or 
other. But the effects of a passion are of two 
kinds, internal and external. Now, popularly 
speaking, by the passion of love, for example, 
we mean the whole operation of that passion 
upon the mind — we include all its internal 
workings ; and when it is described in these 
interna] and invisible effects only, we consider 
it as immediately described ; these internal effects 
being included in our general idea of the passion. 
Mental objects, then, admit of immediate de- 
scription, only when they are, more or less, com- 
plex ; and such description may be considered 
as more* or less imitative, in proportion as its 
impression on the mind approaches more or less 
closely to the' real impression of the passion or 

emotion itself. Thus, in the passage dbove 

referred to as an instance of such immediate 
description, the mental object described is a - 
complex object— -the passion of love, inclqding 
some of its internal effects; that is, some other 
passions or feelings which it excites, or with which 
it is accompanied ; 

At 
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At regina gravi jamdudum saucia ciirA 
Vulnus alit venis, et coeco carpitur igni. 
\Multa viri virtus animo, miiltusqiie recursat 
Gentis honos : harent infixi pectore vultus, 
Verbaque : nee. placidam membris dat. cura 
quietem. JEn. iv. initio. 

Reduce this passage to the mere mention of 
the passion itself— the simple fecjiag or emotion 
pf l(W€yt in the precise and strict aixeptation of 
tbi& word, abstractedly from' its concomitant 
effects^ it will not even be description^ much less 
imitative descripticxk It will be mere attribution^ 
or predication. It will say only — *' Dido was 
in love." 

Thus, agfun, a complication of different pas-^ 
mns admiti» of forcible and imtatke description : 

- - - sestuat ingens 
- Imo in corde pudor^ mixtoque iiisania luctu, 
' £t funis agitatus amor, et ccmscia virtus. 

JEn. xii. 666. 

Here, the mental object described is not any 
single passion, but the complex passion, if I may 
call it so, that results from the mixture and fer- 
mentation of all the passions attributed to 
TBrfius. 

To give one example more : — The mind of a 
reader can hardly, I think, be flung into an iiiia- 
ginary situation more closely resembling the real 

situation 
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situation of a mind distressed by the compUcafed 
movements of irresolute, fluctuating and amnions 
deliberation^ than it is by tbese lines of Virgii : 

- - - magno curarum fliictuat Bsstu ; 
Atqueanimum nunc hue celerem, nuncdividitilluc, 
In partesque rapit varies, perque omnia versat. 

jEn. viii. 19. 

It may be necessary, also, iot clearness, to 
observe, }iiat description, as applied to menti^ 
olgects, is sometimes used in a m(»*e loose and iiBBr 
yuioper sense, and the Poet is said to descnbe^ in 
^^al, all the passions or oNumers which he, in 
anyway,exlubits; whether, in the proper sense c^ 
the word, described^ or merely expretsed; as, fi)r 
example, in the lines quoted from the opening of 
the fourtiibook of the iEneid, the passion of Dido 
is described by the Poet. In these 

Qjiis nbvus hie nostris successit sedibus hospes ? 
Quem sead ore ferens ! — quam fiorti pectore et 
armis !-^ — 

— it is expressed by herself. But is not tUs, it 
pay be ask^d, stjU immion? It 'is; but not 
descriptive iniitation. As expressiw of passvmi 
H. isnp farther imitative, than 9^ tba pAadi(m exr 
pressed is imaginary, and makes a part, of tte 
T^Q^%fction: otherwise, wemustapply theword 
hmtative^ as nobody ever thought of applying i^ 
to §11 cases in whif:h W(5 are made^ bj ^y^^pf^y^ 
4 to 
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to fed 3tn;iin^y the passion of another expre^se^ 
by words. The passage is, indeed^ also imitative 
in another view — as dramatic. But for m evplft- 
Option of both these heads of imitation, I must 
re^r to what follows. — I shall only add, for fear 
of mistake, that there is also, in the second of 
^ those lines, descriptive imitation ; but descriptive 
of JEneas only; not of Dido's passion^ though it 
strongly indicates that. passion. — ^AU I mean to 
^ssert is, that those lines are npt descriptive imf- 
kitian of a mental object. 

So ipucb, then, for the subject of descriptive 
ifnitation^ which has, perhaps, detained us too 
long upon a single point of our general inquiry. 

3. The word imitation is also, in a morp par- 
tipular, but well-known, sense, applied to Poetiy 
wbep considered as fiction — to stories^ actioqs, 
incidents, and characters, as far as they wrejeigned 
qr ino&fited by the Poet m imitation^ as we find it 
comiponly, and obviously epough, expressed, of 
nature, of real life, of truth, in general, as opposed 
to that individual reality of thii^ which is the 
province of the historian*. Of this imitation the 
epic and dramatic poems are tl^q principal 
examples. 

That this sense of the term; as i^pplied to 
fiction, is entirely distinct firom tha|: in which it is 
applied to description, will evidently appear from 

the 

* Mi^®-— Aoy®- ^hs EIKON£(AN THN 4AIf^ 
QEIAN. — Suidasy ii HesycAius^ voce My(^. 
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the following considerations. — In descriptiye imi^ 
tation, the resemblance is between the ideas raised, 
and the actual impressionsy whether external or 
internal/ received fironi the things themselves. In 
Active imitation, the resemblance is, strictly 
speaking, between. the ideas raised, and other 
ideas ; the ideas raised — the ideas of the Poem 
— being no other than copies, iresemblances, or, 
more philosophically, new, though similar, com* 
binations of that general stock of ideas, collected 
from experience, observation, and reading, and 
reposited in the Poet's mind. — In description, 
imitation is opposed to actual impression, external 
or internal : in fiction, it is opposed to fact. — 
In their effects, some degree of illusion is implied; 
but the illusion is not of the same kind in both. 
Descriptive imitation may be said to produce 
iSusive perception, — Active, illmive belief. 

Farther — descriptive imitation may subsist 
without Active, and Active, without descriptive/ 
The first of these assertions is too obvious to 
stand in need of proof. The other may require 
some explanation. It seems evident that fiction 
may even subsist in mere narration, mthout any 
degree df description, properly so called ; much 
more, without such description as I have called 
imitative; that is, without any greater degree of 
resemblance to the things expressed, than that 
which is implied in all ideas, and produced by 
all luiguage, considered merely as intelligible. 

Let 
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Let a story be invented, and related in the 
plainest nmnner possible ; in short and general 
expressi(»is^ amounting, in the incidents, to mere 
assertion, and in the account of passions and 
characters, as far as possible, to mere attribution: 
this, as fiction, is still imitation^ — an invented 
resemblance of real life, or, if you . please, of 
history', — ^though without a single imiiativc de- 
scription^ a single picture^ a single instance of 
strong and visible ccdouring, throughout the whole \ 
I mean, by this, only to shew the distinct and 
independent senses in which imitation is applied 
to description and to fiction, by shewing how 
each species of imitation may subsist without the 
other : but, that fictive imitation, thou^ it does 
not, in any degree, depend on descriptive for its 
existence, does, in a very great degree, depend 
on it for its beauty, is too obvious to be called ;n 
question \ 

The 

> ^ Historiae imitatio ad placitum." Bacon, De augm. 
Sdent.lAh/n. c. 13. 

* The ^neid, in this view, is equally imitation in 
every part where it is not, or is not supposed to be, 
historically true ; even in the simplest and barest narra- 
tion. In point of fiction, <^ tres littore cervos prospicit 
errantes,'" is aa much imitation, though not as poetical^ 
as the fine description of the storm in the same book, or 
of Dido's conflicting passions, in the fourth. 

^ Yet even here a distinction obviously suggests 
itself, A work of fiction may be considered in two 

views ; 
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The two sedses last mentioiied of the word 
imitatice, as applied to description, aiid to fietion; 
are manifeBtly extended, or improper senses, as 
well as tJ^at first mentioned, in which it is appKei 
to language jconsidered as mere sound. In otf 
these imitations^ one of the essential conditbns of 
whatever is^rtc^^ so denominated is wanting; — 

in 

views; in the whole, or in its parts: in the general 
story, the Mu6&'y fable^ series of events^ &c, ^r, in the 
detail and circumstances of the story, the account of such 
places^ persons, and thingj^, as the fable necessarily 
involves. Now, in the first view, nothing farther seems 
requisite to make the fictive imitation good, than that th^ 
events be, in themselves, important, interesting, and affect- 
ing, and so connected as to appear credible, probable, ^nd 
;aataral to the reader, and, by that means, to produce the 
illusion^ and give the pleasure, that is expected : — and 
this purpose may be answered by mere narration. But 
in the detail this is not the case. When the Poet pro- 
ceeds to fill up and distend the oudine of his general 
jpt^n by the exhibition of places, characters, or passions, 
these also, as well as the events^ must appear .probable 
and natural : but, being more complex objects, they can 
no otherwise be made to appear so than by some degree 
of description, and that description will nd be good de- 
scription^ that is, will not give the pleasure expected 
from a work of imagination, unless it be imitative--^ 
such as makes us see the place^ feel the passion, enter 
thoroughly into the character described. Here, ititfictivi 
imitation itself, cannot produce its proper effect, and 
therefore cannot be considered as good, without the 
assbtance of descriptive. 
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in s(moR)tiBki»titioii» the resemblmnce is immdmte^ 
but oot iJwkfus ; m the otiiers, it is obviam^ but 
not immedmte ; that is, it lies, not in the worlh 
thttmselves, but in the ideas which they raise as 
dgm^ : yet as the; circumstance of obvums resem^ 
biMce, vrbich may be regarded as the most striking 
and distinctive property of Imitation, is herefound> 
this extension of the word seems to have more 
propriety tl)an that in which it is applied to those 
fitint and evanescent resemblances which have, 
not without reason, been called the echo of 
sound to sense '. 

4, There seems to be but one view in which 
Poetry am be^ considered as Imitation^ in the 
strict and proper sense of the word. If we look 
for both immediate and obvums resemblance, we 
shall find it only in dramatic — or to use a' more 
general term — person ative Poetry; that is, 
all Poetry in which, whether essentially or occa- 
sionaUy, the Poet personates ; for here, speech 
is imitated hy speech^. The difference between^ 

tills, 

• Sec above, p. 5. 

' Pope's Essay on Crit* 365.— Indeed, wliat Ovid sayft, 

• of the nymph EcAo [Met. iii. 358.] may be applied to this 

echo of imitative words and construction : — Nee prtot^ 

ipsa /0^«i didicit. The sense of the words must speak firsts 

* The drama, indeed, is said also.to imitate action b]r 
action ; but this is only in actual representation, where 
the playef& are the immediate imitators. In the poem- 

itself 
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this, and mere narration or description^ is dbvious. 
When, in common discourse, we rdatCy or describe, 
in our own persons, we imitate in no other sense 
than as we raise ideas which resemble the things 
rdated or described. But when we speak as 
another person, we become mimics, and not only 
the ideas we convey, but the wwds, the discourse 
itself, in which we convey them, are imitations ; 
they resemble, or are supposed to resemble, those 
of the person we represent. Now this is the case 
not only with the Tragic and Comic Pget, but 
also with the Epic Poet, and even the Historian, 
when either of these quits his own character, and 
writes B. speech in the character of another person. 
He is then an imitator, in as strict a sense as the 
personal mimic. — In dramatic, and aHpersonatwe 
Poetry, then, both the conditions of what is 
properly denominated Imitation, are fulfilled. 

And now, the question — *^ in what senses the 
word Imitation is, or may be applied to Poetry,'* — 
seems to have received its answer. It appiears, 
I think, that the term ought not to be extended 
beyond the^wr different, applications which have 
been mentioned ; and that Poetry can be justly 
com\devedns imitative, only by sound, by descrip- 
tion, by Jiction,. or . by personation. Whenever 

the 

Itself nothing but words can be immediately copied. 
Gravina says well, Non e imitazione poetiea quellaiche- 
non e fatta dalle paroU.^DeUa Trag. sect. 13.] 
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the Poet speaks in his own person, and, at the 
same time, does not either feign, or make " the 
sound an echo to the sense,** or stay to impress 
' his ideas upon the fancy with some degree of that 
force and distinctness which we call description, 
he cannot, in any sense that I am aware of, be 
said to imitate ; unless we extend imitation to 
all speech — to every mode of expressing our 
thoughts by words — merely because all words 
nxe signs of ideas, and those ideas images of 
things \ 

It is scarce necessary to observe, that the^e 
different species of imitation ofteh run into^ and 
are mixed with, each other. They are, indeed, 
more properly speaking, only so many distinct, 
abstracted views, in which Poetry may be con- 
sidered as imitating. It is seldom that any of 
them are to be found separately ; and in some 
of them, others are necessarily implied. Thus, 
dramatic imitation implies fiction, and sonorous 
imitation, description; though conversely, it is 
plainly otherwise. Descriptive imitation is, ma- 
nifestly, that which is most independent on all 
the others. The passages in which they are all 
united are frequent ; and those in which all are 
excluded, -are, in the best Poetry, very rare: for 
the Poet of genius rarely forgets his proper lan- 
guage; 

' See Hertnesi Booh iii, ch. 3, p. 329, &c. And Part II. 
of this Diss, note '. 

VOL. !• D 
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guage ; a^d that pan scarcely be retained, at least 
while he relates, without more or less of colouring, 
of imagery, of that descriptive force which makes 
us see and hear. A total suspension of all his 
functions as An imitator is hardly to be found, 
but in the »mple proposal of his subject^, in his 
invocation**, the expression of his own sentiments.*, 
oxy in those calm be^imings of narration whare, 
now and then, the Poet stoops to fadj and 
becomes, for a moment, little more than a metrical 
historian''. 

. The full illustration of all this by examples, 
would draw out to greater length a discussioEi^ 
which the reader, I fear, has already thought toa 
long. If he will open the JEneid, or any other 
epic poem, and apply these remarks, he may, 
perhaps, find it amusing to trace the difierejit 
kinds of imitation as they successively occur, ia 
. their various combinations and degrees ; atid to 
obs€^ve the Poet varying, fron^ page to p^^ ^^ 

sometimes 

8 Arm a Virunxj^ue cano, Trojae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque venit 
I^itora, JEneidy u 

^ Musa, mihi causas memora, &c. Ibid. 

^ Tantscnc animis caelestibus irae ? 



Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentcm. lb{d. 
*- Urbs antiqua fiiit, (Tyrii tenuere eoloni,) 
Carthago^ Italiftm contra,. Ttherinaqiic longe 
Ostia, &c. hid. 
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sometimes even from line to line, the quantity, if 
I may" so speak, of his imitation ; sometimes 
{Shifting, and sometimes, though rarely and for a 
moment, throwing off altogether, his imitative 
form. 

It has been often said that all Poetry is 
Imitation^ But from the preceding inquiry it 
appears, that, if we take Poetry in its common 
acceptation, for all metrical composiuon^ the 
assertion is not true ; not, at least, in any sense 
of the term Imitation but such as will make it 
equally true o{ all Speech^". If, on the other 
hand, we depart from that common acceptation of 
the word Poetry y the assertion that '* all Poetry 
is Imitation," seems only an improper and con- 
fused way of saying, that no composition that is 
not imitative ought to be called Poetry. To 
examine the truth of this, would be to engage in 
a fresh discussion totally distinct from the object 
of this dissertation. We have not, now, been 
considering what Poetry is, or how it should be 

defined; 

^ This expression is nowhere, that L know of, used by 
Aristotle. In the beginning of his treatise he asserts 
only that the Epicy Tragic^ Comic, and Dithyrambic Poems 
are imitations. Le Bossu, not content with saying that 
•* every sort of Poem in general is an Imitation^* goes so 
far as even to alter the text of Aristotle in his marginal 
quotation. He makes him say, IIOIHSEIS ««<rai 
W)fxfit^i^i>v ^ou fMfmctt; TO cwo'kov* 

■ Seept 33, note^ 

D2 
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defined ; but only, in what sense it is an Imtative 
Art: or, rather, we have been examining the 
nature and extent of verbal imitation iu 
geoeral". 

IL 

THE preceding general inquiry, "in what 
*' senses the word Imitation is, or may be, applied 
** to Poetry," brings u* with some advantage to 
the other question proposed, of more immediate 
concern to the reader of this treatise of Aristotle, — 
" in what senses it was so applied by him." 

1. It is clearly so applied by him in the sense 
which, from him, has, I think, most generally 
been adopted by modern writers— that of fiction, 
as above explained*, whether conveyed in the 
dramatic or personative form, or by mere nar- 
ration in the person of the Poet himself \ This 
appears from the whole sixth section of Part IL 
[of the original, ch. ix.] but especially from the 

last 

° Imitation, in every sense of the word that has been 
mentioned, is manifesdy independent on metre, though 
being more eminendy adapted to the nature and end of 
metrical composition, it has thence been peculiarly deno- 
minated Poetic imitation, and attributed to the Poetic Art. 

» P. 27. 

^ immaBcu Iw ^i^TON ATTON ueu MH META- 

BAAAONTA. cap. 3, ** The Poet may imitate^ &c.-« 
«r, in his own person throughout , without, change'^ Part L 
Scct.4. 
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last paragraph," where he expressly says, that 
what constituted the Poet an imitator^ is the 
invention of a Fable : TBronjTuy /M^AXpy TXIN 

MreXlN «i\«i iei HOIHTHN o(r« tto^jthc 

KATA MIMH2IN It/ ft*ju«T«i ii TA2 HPABEIX ^ 
He repeatedly calls the fable, or Mu8®', " an 
imitation of an action ; " but this it can be in no 
other sense tljan as it is feigned, either entirely, 
or in part. A history, as far, at least, as it is 
strictly history, is not an imitation of an action. 

2. It seems equally clear, that he considered 
DRAMATIC Poetry as peculiarly imitative, above 
every other species. Hence his^r^^ rule concern*- 
ing the epic or narrative imitation, that its fable 
" should be dramatically constructed, like that of 
tragedy^ :^^ — ra? fAuOs^^ xoAotvt^ h re^ig TfaywAaic, 
APAMATIKOTS : — his praise of Homer for " the 
dramatic spirit of his imitations:" — or* xcn 
MIMH2EI2 APAMATIKAS Woiucri^ and abov« 
all, the remarkable expression he uses, where, 
Slaving laid it down as a precept that the epic 
Poet ^^ should speak as little as possible in his 
own persony\hTTG^ in ToycroiiiTtjk«X«;^«r«A£y«y) * 
he gives this reason — OT. yx^ In xxrcc ravr* 
MIMHTH2 : " for he is not then the imitator'." 

But, 

^ Sec Mr. ^arris9 PhiloL Inq. p^ 139. 

* Part III. Sect. i. Of the orig. ch. xxiii, 

• Part I. Sect. 6. Orig. cap. iv. 

^ Part III. Sect. 3. Orig. cap. xxiv. 
D3 
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But, he had before expressly allowed the Poet to 
be an iujitatx)r even whilfe he retains his own 
person^. I seq no other way of removing tMs 
apparent inconsistence, than by supposing him to 
speak comparatively, and to mean no more, than 
that the Poet is not then truly and strictly an 
imitator^ ; or, in other words, that imitation is 
applicable in its strict and proper sense, only to 
personative poetry, as above explained; to that 
Poetry in which speech is represented by speech, 
and the resemblance, as in painting and sculpture, 
is immediate. I am not conscious that I am 
here forcipg upon Aristotle b, meaning that naay 

not 

8 See above, note \ 

^ So Vic tori us : *' amittit pene eo tem^pore nomen 
Poeta&." Castelvetro's solution of this difficulty is the 
same ; and I find his ideas of this matter so coincident 
with my own, that I am induced to transcribe his words : 
In his comment upon the passage, he says, speaking of 
the dramatic pc^rt of epic poetiy, " Si domanda qui 
*« solo rassomigliativo^ (i. e. imitative) non perche ancora 
*' quando il Poeta narra senza introducimenC9 di perspae 
** afavellare, non rassomigli, ma perche le parole diritte 
*< poste in luogo di parole diritte^ figurfino^ rappresentam^ 
** e rassomigliano meglio le parole^ che le parole poste in 
*' lilogo di cose non figurano^ non rappresentaao, non 
" rassomigliano le cose ; in guisa che, in certo modo si puo 
" dire che il rappresentare parole con parole sia rasso-* 
" migliare ; e il rappresentare cose con parole non sia 
'* rassomigliare, paragoncindo Pun rassomigliare <on Vjiltr^, 
*' & non semplicemente^*^ p. 554. 
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not be bk I seem, to be only drawing a dear 
infeneoce from a ckar fiict It eamiot be denied^ 
tbaty. in. the pasBogcs^ alkg^ he plaiDl^ speaks of 
peraoitatm Poetry as thai wMch pei-uii&rljf 
desenf^s the name of inDitatiocL The iaference 
fiedma obnous — that he speaks of it as pecuUarfy 
imilladye, in the only senae in- which il is so^ as 
being the enly species^ of Poetry that is strictly 
ioiitatiw. 

I dx»^ not find m Amstotie any express appii* 
oatiOKi of td&e tern^y except these two. Of the 
other two^ senses in which Poetry may be, and 
by meoctenii writers has been^ considered as imi^ 
taAixL — resemblance of sounds and description— 
ha says n«>thing. 

With respect^ indeed, to the forroer of these, 
wnopom imitation, it cannot appear in any degree 
surprising that he should pass it over in total 
silence. I have akeady observed, that even in 
a general iaquiiy concerning the nature of the 
imtatiofi attributed to Poetry, it is by no means 
that sense of the word which would be likely first 
to* oecur; and it would', perhaps, never have 
oeeurye<i at alJ, if, in^ such inquiries, we were* not 
naturally led to compare Poetry with Painting, 
and other arts strictly imitative^ and as naturaliy 
li^- by that comparison to admit sonorous imi- 
tibtion^ as one species^ hromdts agreement witii those. 

strictly 

*^ See above,, p, 4. 
D4 
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strictly imitative arts in the circumstance of imme'' 
diate resemblance. But no such general inquiry 
was the object of Aristotle's work, which is not 
a treatise on Pqetic- Imitation^ but on Poetry. 
His subject, therefore; led him to consider, not 
ff^ that mi^^^ without impropriety be denominated 
imitation in Poetry, but that imitation only which 
he regarded as essential to the art ; as the source 
of its greatest beauties, and the foundation of its 
mo^t important rules. With respect, then,, to 
that casual and subordinate kinid of imitation 
which is produced merely by the ^owwrf of words, 
it was not likely even that the idea of it should 
occur to him. Indeed, it is to be considered as 
a property of language in general, rather than 

- of Poetry ; and of speech — of actual pronuncia- 
tion — rather than of language^. Besides that the 
beauties arising from this source are of too deli- 
cate and fugitive a nature to be held by rule. 
They must be left to the ear of the reader for 
their effect, and ought to be left to that of the 
Poet for their production. 

But neither does Aristotle appear to have in- 
cluded description in his notion of Poetic imi- 
tation ; which, as far as he has explained it, seems 
to have been simply that cff the imitation of 
human actions, manners, passions, events, &c. in 

feigned story ; and that, principally ^ when con- 
' • veyed 

^ Sec above, p. 5* 
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veyed in a dramatic form. Of description, in- 
deed, important as it is to the beauty of Poetry 
in general, and to that of fiction itself, more par- 
ticularly in the epic form, he has not said one 
word throughout his treatise : so far was he from 
extending Poetic imitation, as some have done, 
to that general sense which comprehends all 
speecu • 

But here, to avoid confusion, the sense in 
which I have used the term description must be 
kept in view. When it is said that Aristotle . 
" did not include description in his notion pi 
'^ imitation," it is not meant, that he did notcon- 
sid^ the descriptive parts of narrative Poetry as 
in any respect imitative. The subject of a de- 
scription may be either real, or feigned. Almost 
all the descriptions of the higher Poetry, the 

Poetry 

^ Thus I. C. Scaliger, Poet. lib. vii. cap. 2. " Dcni- 
<< que imitationem esse in omni sermone, quia verba sunt 
" imagines rerum^\ He is followed by Is. Casaubon; 
De Rom. Satira, cap. v. p. 340. Both these acute 
critics dispute warmly against Aristode's principle, that 
the essence of Poetry is imitation. And they ^re, un- 
doubtedly, so far in the right, that if, as they contend, the 
only proper sense of Poetry is that iti which it is opposed 
to prose {'* omnem metro astrictam orationem et posse et ^ 
" dtbtre Poema did.'* Cas. ubi sup.) then, there can be 
no other imitation common to all Poetry^ than that w]v)ch 
is common to^all speech'. Sde above, p. 32, 33. 
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Poetry of mvention, are of the latter kmdi 
These Aristotle, unquestionably, considered as 
imitation ; but it was asfietkmj not as deacripiitm; 
— as falsehood resembling truth, or naftuffe^ in 
general, not as verbal expression resembling, by 
ite foree and clearness, the visible representaiioDs 
of painting, or the perceptioa of the thing iiteei£ 
Had he considered description in this sense as 
imilatioii, he must necessarily have admitted 
iinitalion without fictbu"". But this seems clearly 

contrary 

°* It is obvious, that, if the imitation attributed to de- 
scription consists in the clear and distinct image of the 
object described, every description conveying such aa 
image to the mind must be equally considered as imitativ«^ 
whether tbM object be real, oif imaginaiy; that 19, 
wbethjsr the imitation be of individual^ of geaeral nature ; 
jpst as in painting, a portrait, or a landscape from nature, 
is as much imitation, as an historical figure, or an ideal 
scene of Claude Lorrain, though certainly of an inferior 
Jtind. Indeed, that which presents a real, sensible, and 
precise object of comparison, may even be said to be 
more obviously and properly imitation^ than that which 
refers us, for its original, to a vague and general, idea.— 
It may be objected, thai this will extend imitation to aH 
exact description ; and it maybe a^ked', whether every 
such description of a building, or of a machine, for 
instance, is to be called an imitation ? I answer, that 
descriptions may be too exact to be imitative ; too detailed 
and minute to present the whole strongly, as a picture* 
Technical descriptions are such. They may be said' to 
4 describe 
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^(^traFy to the whole tenor of his treatise. The 
beaulyi indeed, of such description was weU 
k»iQwa to the antients, and frequent example' of 
it are to be found in their best writers — their 
creators and historians, as well as Poets ; and, 

particularly, 

describe 'every part without describing the whole. To 
give a complete idea of all the partSy for the mere purpose 
of ioformation, and to give a strong and vivid general 
idea in order to please the imagination^ are very differeot 
things. It is by selection^ not by enumeration^ that the 
latter purpose is to be effected. [See Dr, Beattie's Essey 
on Poetry and Musky Part I. ch. v. sect. 4.]-r-I believe it 
will be found, on examination, thatt every description, 
whatever be its purpose, or its subject, which does 
actually convey such a lively and distinct idea of the 
whole of any object, affords some degree of pleasure to 
the imagination, and is, so far, imitative ; but whether 
it affords stich a degree of that pleasure, or whether it 
be such in other respects, as to amount, on the whole, 
to what may properly be called Poetical imitation, is 
another* question. I must again remind the reader, that 
the object of this Dissertation is to inquire in what 
senses the word imitation is applied to language in general 
• — not to examine all the requisites of such imitation as 
deserves the name of poetry. Though it has been 
said that all Poetry is imitation^ it has never, I think, 

been said that all imitation is Poetry See above, 

p, 28 & 29, and note *. 

What I said above, of the difference between Ae, 
description of all the parts or circumstances^ and the 

description 
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particularly, in Homer*. But there is one par* 
ticular kind of description that may be said to 
be, in a great measure at least, peculiar to modem 
times ; I mean that which answers to landscape 
in painting, and of which the subject is, pros- 
pects, views, tural scenery, &c. considered merely 

as 

description of the whole by. the selection of those parts 
or circumstances which are most striking, and charac- 
teristic of the thing described, maybe illustrated by a 
single description of a machine^ in Virgil : I mean the 
description of a phugh^ in his Georgics. 

Contlnub in sylvis magna \\flexci ddmatur 
In burim, & cuKwiformam accipit ulmus aratri. 
Hulc ab stirpe pedes temo protentus in ecto* 
Binas aures, duplici aptantur dentalia dorso. 
Caeditur & tilia ante jugo levis, altaque fagus, 
Stivaque, quae currus a tergo torqueat imos, &c. 

I believe every reader will agree with me that the 
second line of this description conveys, alone, a clearer 
picture of a plough to the imagination, than all that fol- 
lows; which indeed differs little, if we except the metre ^ 
from a mere technical description In a dictionary of 
arts. 



* Indeed, the very existence of an appropriated term, 
sva^yetoj to denote the jclearness and visibility of descrip- 
tion, would alone furnish a sufficient proof of this, 
though every work in which it was exemplified had 
been lost. 
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as pictures — ^as beautiful objects to the cy^f. 
As the truth of this observation may not be 

readily 

+ Descriptions of rural objects in the antient writers, 
are almost always, what may be called sensual descrip- 
tions. They describe them not as beautiful^ ' but as 
pleasant \ — as pleasures, not of the imaginationy but of 
the external senses. Of this kind is the description of a 
SicHian scene in ihe 7th Pastoral of Theocritus, from 
ver. 131 to 146. — Refreshing shades, cool fountains, the 
singing of birds, sweet smells, boughs laden with fruit, 
the hum of bees, &c. — all this is charming, but it is not 
z, landscape. [See Dr.Warton's Essay on Pope^ vol. i. 
p. 4.] Nor does Virgil paint a landscape, though his 
reader may paint one for himself, when he exclaims, 

O qui me gelidis in vallibus Hasmi 

Sistat, & ingenti ramorum protegat umbra. 

Of the same kind is the famous description, in the 
Phadrus of Plato, of that spot on the^ banks of the 
IHssus to which Socrates and Phaedrus retire to read and 
converse together in the heat of a summer's day. The 
bread shade of a plane-tree, refreshing breezes, a spring, 
^luoCUi 4^vxf8 wJar®-, to cool their feet, and, what is best of 
all, says Socrates, — {wavrav KOfi^orarov) a bed of grass in 
which they could recline at their ease— these are the 
materials of the description : not a single allusion to the 
pleasure of the eye, — We learn from a passage that 
follows this description, that the country had no charms 
for Socrates. His apology is curious. He could '^ learn 
nothing from fields and trees^ 2vyy<iw«f£ 3)i yixn, & oftrt^ 
he says to Phaedrus, who had rallied him on that stib- 
ject, piT^iJUtdng yog ^fM. ra fuviv x&i^ut xcu ra isvi^^a «3iy 
fjLS dsxfii hieunnv^ oi^'kyrn aru oa^aTTOil Phadrus^ p. 230. 
£^. Serrani, 
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readily admitted, and as the subject is curiouiS, 
and has not, that t Icnow of, been discussed, the 
reader will, perhaps, pardon me, if I suffer it to 
detain us from our direct path, in a digression 
of some length; 

I do not mean to deny that there are some 
beautiful, though slight, touches of local descrip- 
tion to be found in the antient Poets. But it 
must be confessed, I think, that they scattered 
these beauties with a sparing hand, in comparison 
with that rich profusion of picturesque ideas 
which every reader of Foetry recollects, in Shak- 
speare, Mihon, Spenser, Thomson, and almost 
all the modern Poets of any name. Nor can I 
say that I am able to point out anything of this 
sort in the most descriptive of the Greek Poets 
— in Theocritus,' ors even in Homer — that fairly 
amounts to such picturesque landscape-description 
(if I may call it so), as I mean, and as we find 
so frequently in the Poets just mentioned. In 
Mr. Pope's Poetical Index to his Homer, we are 
referred, indeed, to descriptions of ^^ prospects^ 
and ^^ landscapes of a Jine country^ biit, if we 
turn to the original, we shall seldom, or never, 
find these landscapes. They are of Mr. Pope's 
painting; sometimes suggested by a single epithet^ 
as his 

- - - gr^syVieleon (kck'dzviikchearfulgreensy 
The bcw'rs of Ceres and the silvan scenes. - 

Iliad, ii. 850. 

One 
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One word only of tbfe description is Homer's 
property, ^^ grassy^'' a«x««'«»»»|'". Many other 
instances may be found, particularly in his 
catalogue of the ships, which indeed he prc^esses 
to have endeavoured to ^^ make appear as much 
" a landscape or piefie of painting ?^ possible." 
£Obs. on the catalogue.] Sometimes he does 
more than " open the prospect a little,'' as he 
expresses it ; he creates it. In his perjidums 
version (*' Perfida — sed quamvis perfida, cara 
tamen!'') ^^ lofty Sesamus invades the sky;' and 
the river Parthenius 

roird thro' banks qfjlcwers 

Rejects her bord'ring palaces and bowers. 

lb. 1040. 

In Homer, the mountain and the river are 
simply named; not a skigle epithet attends them^ 

In 

" II. B. 697. The adjective, grassy, however, is by 

no means adequate to— Xf%e9roi»i», — i. c. mv wo^w vootf 

ix^aoy Hou ^6mfj zvou/inj b ^ hi nm A£HA20AI^ rsrerh 

XOIMHeHNAI. HtsycL—Hthce, probably, Mr.Pope's 

bdwers, &c. A single word perfectly equivalent to a 

single word of the original cannot always be found. In 

this case, a translator, unwilling to fall short of the Poet's 

meaning, naturally endeavours to express in mare 

words what lie has said in one ; but in doing this, he will 

often be unavoidably reduced to the dilemma, of either 

misrepFCSeattfig the original, if he admits different or 

mdditiowal ideas, or^ of weakening k by dtfiusio0^ if he 

does not, 

ML 8.853,854. 
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In the Index to the Odyssey, we find, among 
other descriptions, one, of *^ the landscape about 
IthacaJ*' This has a promising appearance. 
Mr. Pope indeed has done his utmost to make a ^ 
landscape of this description ; yet, even his trans- 
lation, though certainly beautiful, ^.tiAeveiipictu 
resque^ will hardly, I believe, be thought to come 
up to what a modern reader would expect frona 
— *^ the landscape about Ithaca J' Still l^ss is this 
title applicable to the original ^. All that can be 
said of it without exaggeration is, that it is a - 
very pleasing scene, though described, as many 
things in Homer are described, with that simplicity 
which leaves a great deal, and may suggest a great 
deal, to the fancy of the reader. Though it does . 
not answer to the idea given of it in Pope's index, 
or in the note upon the placed yet it must be 
allowed to furnish, at least, some good materials 
for a landscape; such as, a grove', water falling 
Jrom a rock, and a rustic altar. If the descrip- 
tion itself is too simple, short, and general, to be, 
properly speaking, picturesque description^ yet it 

is 

p Od.P. 204— an. 

^ " It is observable that Homer gives us an exact 
*< draught of the country; lie sets before us, as in a picture^ 
" the cityy^ &c. Od. Book xvii. note on v. 224. 

' Homer's grove is circular; oKt®* UavrocrE KTKAO- 
TEf EX. ver. 209. A circumstance rather unpicturesque. 
Mr. Pope knew what to suppress, as well as what to add. 
He softens this into a « surrounding grove." 
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is such as wants nothing, to become so, but a 
little more colouring of expression, a little more 
distinctness and specialiiif of touch. This^ and 
more than^this, Mn Pope has given it; and that 
^i^ description is, at least, highly picturesque, will 
scarce be disputed. Homer gives us simply — 
" an altar to the nymphs "." Pope covers it with 
moss, and embowers it deep in shades ; and in his 
concluding line, he goes beyond the description 
of the place^ to the description of the " religio 
loci" — of the effect of the place upon the minds 
of those who approached it 

Beneath, sequestered to the nymphs is seen 
A mossy altar, deep-embaicerd in green ; 
Where constant vows by travellers are paid, . 
And holy horrors solemnize the shade. 

V. 242. 

— ^The additions of Mr. Pope's pencil are distin- 
guished, in the above* quotations, by Italics^. 

But, 

* /5«/Lt®-— Wft^a«v. V. 210. ^ 

* Many such additions and improvements the' reader 
will also find in his translation of Homer's description 
of the shield, in the i8th book. To give one remarkable 
specimen: — The eleventh compartiment of the shield, 
he tells us in his Observations on the Shield at the end 
of that book, is, ** an entire lands \ipe without human 
" figures, an image of nature solitary and undisturbed," 
&c. Let us first view this landscape in the original. 
11.2.587. 

VOL.1. B Ef 
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But, to prove the inferiority of the ahtiehts in 
this species of description, by an accurate and 
comparative examination of all those passages 
which are commonly produced as examples of it, 
would be a task bf considerable length, though, 
1 think, 6f no great difficulty, 'the few instances 
here given from Homer are intended rather as 
illustrations of the difference I meant to point 

but, 

■ * 

What 1 said of tfie simplicity and genemlit) 6f ih6 de- 
scription last mentioned, ,in the Odyssey, is exactly 
applicable to this. Even in his pr^i/ -translation of these 
lines, [Obs. p. 123.] Mr. Pope could not perfectly 
command his fancy. *' The divine artist then en- 
'* graved a large flock of white sheep, feeding along a 
« beautiful valley. Inhumerabh iPolds, cottage's^ and 
*' enclosed shelters, were scattered through the 
« PR08PECT." The expressions I have distinguished 
are Mr. Pope's ; tKeir effect on the visibility and dis- 
tinctness of the picture, I need not point out. The last 
addition—" scattered through the prospect^** is particularly 
picturesque. — Now, let us turn to his poetic version, and 
there, indeed, we shall find that finished landscape of 
which Honicr furnished only the simple sketch: 

Next this, the eye the art of Vulcan leads 
Deep through f^r forests, and a length of meads ; 
And stalls, and folds, and scattered cots betwesn^ 
And feecy flocks tliat whiun ail the scene^ 
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oiit, than as proofs of the gtnernl fact, which 
I ledve to the recollection and the judgment of 
the reader. To me, I confess, nothing appears 
more evidetit 

And may we not account for this defect in 
antient Poetry, from a similar defect in the sister 
art of i*AiNtiKb P-^f or it appears, 1 think, 
from all that has been transmitted to us of the 
histofy of that art among the antients, that land^ 
scape-painting eithet did not exist,, or, at least, 
was very little cultivated or regarded among the 
Greeks". In Pliny's account of Gfecian artists- 
we find no landstape-painter mentioned ; nor any- 
thing like a landscape described in his catalogue 

of 

■ The Abbe Winckelmann, eminent for the accu- 
racy of his rfesearches into every thing relative to the 
subject of antient arts, gives it as his^ opinion, that the 
paintings discovered in the ruins of Herculanum, (four 
only excepted,} are not older than the times of the 
Emperors; and he assigps this reason, among others, 
that mdst 6i them arc only landscapes : — " Paysages, 
*« ports, maisons de campagne, chasses, peches, vues, & 
" que le premier qui travailla dans ce genre fut un 
** certain Ludio qui vivoit du terns d'Auguste/' He 
^d^^ — " L<54 iafieiens Grecs ne s'amusoient pas a peindrc 
" At$ dbje^ tHoHtmhi uniqnement propres a rejottir agrt- 
** ohlemetd id vtte sans occuper l*esprit.^^ [Hist, de VArt 
ckez les Anciensi tcme ii. p, 104.] The remark seems just. 
. Afen and manners^ were the only objects which the 
Cirteks tefem to hare thought Worth regarding, either in 
paintings or poetry. 

E 2 
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of their principal works. The first, and the only 
landscapes he mentions, are those said to be 
painted in frtsco by one Ludius in the time of 
Augustus ; ^' qui primus instituit amo^nissimam. 
" parietum picturam ;■ — villas, & porticus, ac 
" topiaria opera — luco^^ nemora^ coHes^—amnes, 

" littora varias ibi obambulantium species, 

^' aut navigantium, terrdque villas adeuntium 
" asellis aut vehiculis^'^ &c. — He likewise painted 

seaports'; — " idemque maritimas urbes pin- 

** gere instituit^ blandissimo aspectu''." He 
seems to have been. the Claude Lorrain of antient 
painting. But, that landscape was not, even in 
Pliny's time, a common and. established branch 
of painting, may perhaps be presumed from the 
single circumstance of its not having acquired a 
name. In the passage just quoted, Pliny calls it 
only, periphrastically, *^ an agreeable kind of 
*' painting, or subject," " amoenissLmam pictu- 
" ram*." He is not sparing of technical terms 
upon other occasions ; as, rhyparographus, an- 
thropographusj catagrapha^ monocromata^ &c. 

With 



^ Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxv. lo. 

» It is remarkable also, that the younger Pliny, where 
, he describes the view from one of his villas, and com* 
pares it to a painted landscape, expresses himself, pro- 
bably for want of an appropriated term, (such as pay sage ^ 
&c.) by a periphrasis ; — " formam aliquam ad exifhiam 
« pulchritudinm pictam-r — i.e. "a beautiful ideal land- 
« scaper Plin. Ep. lib. y.ep.6. 
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With reispect to the Greeks^ at least, this may be 
allowed to afford somewhat more than a pre- 
sumption of the fact. ' 

The Greek Poets, then, did not describe the 
scenery of nature in a picturesque manner, 
because they were not accustomed to see it with 
a painter's eye. Undoubtedly they were not 
blind to all the beauties of such scenes; but 
those beauties were not heightened to them, as 
they are to us, by comparison with painting — 
with those models of improved and selected iidLtuvey 
which it is the business of the landscape-painter 
to exhibit. They had no Thomsons, because 
they had no Claudes. Indeed, the influence of 
painting, in this respect, not only on Poetry, but 
on the general taste for the visible beauties of 
rural nature, seems obvious and indisputable J. 
Shew the most beautiful prospect to a peasant, 
who never saw a landscape, or read a description : 
I do not say that he will absolutely feel no plea- 
sure from it ; but I will venture to say, that the 

pleasure 

J I do not know that there is, either in the Greek 
or Roman language, any single term appropriated to 
express exactly what w^ mean by a prospect. Pliny, 
in the epistle referred to in note*, and in the 17th 
of ad book, has frequent occasion for such a term, but 
is obliged to have recourse to circumlocution — regionis 
forma — regionis situm-^facieS'-^facies . locorum. " Tot 
" fades locorum totidem fenestris & distinguit & miscet.** 
[!!• 17.] Jng. — « so tn^j prospects.** 

B3 
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pleasure he will fe^l is very different in kindy ^nd 
very inferior in degree^ compared with tjiat which 
is felt by a person of a cultivated imagina^tioo, 
acctistonied tq the representation of such objcipts, 
either - in painting, or ia picturesque Poetry. 
Such beauty does imitation reflect back upon thq 
object imitated^. — What may servp to confirm 
the truth of these rer&arks, is, that froofi the time 
of Augustus, when, according to Pliny, land- 
scape-painting was first cultivated, descpptions qf 
prospects, picturesque imagery, and allqsipns to 
that kind of painting, seem to have becpme ippre 
common. I do not pretend, however, to have 
accurately examined this matter. I shall qnly 
remind the reader of the acknowledged super 
riority of Virgil in touches of thi§ kind ; of 
Pliny's description of the view fron^ hiS YJU^ 
mentioned above; and of jElJaq's (Jes?nptiqp 
of the Vale of Tempe, and hi^ aUq^jan tQ 
painting in the introduction to it*. 

To return to description in gemral\ — this, as 
I observed above, Aristotle was so far from in- 
cluding 

^ " Elegant imitation has strange powers of intcfest- 
« ing us in certain views of nature. These we con- 
«« sider but transiently, till the Poet, or Painter^ awake 
" our attention, and send us back to life with 9 new 
« curiosity, which we owe entirely to the copies v^hich 
" they lay before us." Preface to Wood's Essav p« 
Homer, p. 1 3. 

■ Sec above. Part I. note"", p. 14. 
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duding in his notion of imitafion^ that he is even 
totally sijent .CQUoepjog it ; unlci^s he may be 
ttioughjt slightly to dludje to it in one passage, 
wl^ere he r|Bcoma\efl;^s it t;o the Poet to Reserve 
hi3 highest jqolp^urj^jo^ language for the inactive, 
jftiat is, t^^ 9\<?fp'y narrative, or de^crijftive^ parts 
of j^}^ f^fP *• Several obvious circumstances 
help to ^ccQunt for this silence. Intent on the 
jhighjer precepts, ai^d on what he regarded as the 
jnore ess,aitial jheauties of the art — the internal 
.cqnstmcti9n axid /contrivance ,of the fable, the 
artful depewdejice and close connection of the 
incidents, the un^on of the \vonderful and the 
probable, the natural delineation of character and 
P^sion, £^nd .wl?atever tei;^ed most effectually to 
an^t the attenticp, a,pd secure the emotion, qf 
Jthe spectator or the reader — intent on these, he 
seems t9 have thought the beauties of language 
and expression ^ matter of inferior consideration, 
scarce worthy of his attention. The chapters on 
dictiofi seem to afford some proof of this. The 
Winner in which he has treated that subject, will 
be ibund, if I jni&take not, to bear strong marks 
of thi^ .comparative negligence, and to be, in 
several respects, not such as tl)e xeader, .ftom.the 
former parts of the work, w^uld naturally expect\ 

To 

Cap.^xxiv. Translation, Part HI. Sect. 6. Sec the note. 
> {$ee the notes on that part. 
E 4 
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To this it should be ' added, that Aristotle's 
principal object was, evidently, Tragedy. Now 
in Tragedy, where the Poet himself appears 
not, — where all is action, emotion, imitation^ — 
where the succession ©f incidents is close and 
rapid, and rarely admits those «fy« /iaij »!, those 
" idle or inactive parts,'' of which the philosopher 
speaks — there is, of course, but little occasion, 
and little room, for description. It is in the open 
and extended plan, the varied and digressive nar- 
ration, of the Epic form, that the descriptive 
powers of the Poet have full range to display 
themselves within their proper province. 

I have attempted, in the preceding discussion, 
to make my way through a subject, which I have 
never seen treated in a manner perfectly clear 
and satisfactory by others, and which I am there- 
fore far from confident that I have treated clearly 
myself. I can only hope that I have, at least, 
left it less embarrassed than I found it *". I shall 

, venture, 

*^ Some writers, by imitation understand fiction only : 
others ex;plain it only by the general term description ; 
and others, again, give it a greater extent, and seem to 
consider language as imitating whatever it can express. 
[See above, note ^, and Harris on Music^ &c. ch. ij 
Some speak of it as the imitation of nature^ in general ; 
others seem to confine it to the imitation of la belle 
nature. '^By some writers, the proposition, that "all 

POETRY 
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venture, with the same view, to terminate this 
inquiry by a few remarks on the origin of this 
doctrine of poetic imitation. 

Its history may be sketched in few words. — 
We find it first in Plato ; alluded to in many 
parts of his works, but no where so clearly and 
particularly developed, as in the third and tenth 
books of his Republic, Aristotle followed; 
applying, and pursuing to its consequences, with 
the enlarged view of a philosopher and a critic, 
the principle which his master had considered 
with the severity of a moral censor, and had de- 
scribed, as we describe an impostor or a robber, 
only, that being known, it might be avoided "*. 

From these sources, but principally from the 
treatise of Aristotle, this doctrine was derived, 
through the later antient, to the latest modem 
writers. In general, however, it must be con- 
fessed, that the way in which the subject has 
been explained is not such as is calculated to give 

perfect 

POETRY is imitation," is considered as too plain a 
point to need any explanation ; while others are unable 
to see why any Poetry, except the dramatic onfyy should 
be so denominated. [See Wood's Essay on Homer, 
p. 240, octavoy and the note.] 



* The chief objections of Plato to imitative Poetry, 
particularly Tragedy, may be seen in the loth book of his 
Republic, from *BqaTTwra;^ fofist^ av^vm^ — p« 603, C. 
to ivfApn/Mf p. 6o8y fi. Ed, SerranL 
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perfect i^^iUBfftcjkipn to tixom fafitidiops unc|err 
BtancMogs thai; ^e aQt |x) be jc^otent^ yyith ^yr ' 
thing less than distinct ideas; 1^, ^i^ the suor 
^al m the fable^ .alloiv of op oxediujii t^e^^een 
i^9)jving clearly, and^'knowi^ng noU^^. 

Si je ne vois bienjclair, je.dig— Je tten^jais rien-*. 

It is one question, in what senses, and from 
■what original ideas. Poetry was Jirst called 
imitation by Plato and Aristotle ;- and another, 
what senses niay have suggested themselves to 
nfodem writers, who finding Poetry denominated 
an imitative art, instead of carefully investigat- 
ing the original meaning of the expression, have . 
had recourse, for its explication, to their own 
ideas, and have, accordingly, extended it to every 
sense which the widest and most distant analogy 
would bear. 

With respect to the origin of the appellation — 
the very idea that Poetry is imitation^ may, 1 
think, evidently be traced to the theatre as to 
its natural source; and it may, perhaps, very 
reasonably be questioned, \ybether, if the drama 
had .nqvQr b^en inve^ited. Poetry :would ever 
t)^ye been placed in j^e, class .pf^^it^i^t^er ^x^. 

Th»t AeistotIjE drejiv thi? id^as >pf Poetic 
imitation chiefly from t|[ie. drama, is evident .from 
what has been already said. His preference, 

indeed, 

■-..., ., , , -„ ,, ^ 

* La Montr e et le Quadrant in the ingenious and phili>- 
sophical fables of LaMotte, Livrciii.iab.;2. 
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iqdeed, qf dramatio Poetry, is not only openly 
da^i^red in hia concluding chapter, but strongly 
marked throughout, and by the very plan 
find tej^tUFe of his work. The Epic — that 
" gre^tPSt work," ae Dryden extravagantly calls 
it, ♦' which thQ 9Qul of mm is ca.pable to per- 
form ^" is slightly touched and soon dismissed. 
Oyr ^ye is still kept on Tragedy. The form and 
features of the Epic Muse are rather described 
by comparison with those of her sister, than de- 
liq^ated as they are in themselves ; and though, 
that preference which is tlie result of the com- 
p?i?ispn seems justly given on the whole, yet it 
iTipst, perhaps, he copfessed, that the comparison 
is not CQmpi^f^lf stated, and that the advantages 
and privileges of the Epic are touched with some 
reserve*. It is, indeed, no wonder, that he, who 
hold imitfttipn to be tjie essence of Poetry, should 

prefer 

f For example :---in Part III. sect. 2. [Orig. ci. xxiv.] 
tie had al^vyed the greater ejftfnt of the £(uc Poem to 
give -it ap advants^ge qver Tr^g^y i*| point of variety 
and mqgntficfnce. Bijt, in the pomparispn hetweep them 
in his last chapter, this important qdvantage is entirely 
passed over, and only the disadvantages of the epic ex- 
tent of plan are mentioned; its variety, the want of 
which he had before allo^wed to be a great defect^ and 
even a frequent cause of ill succpsa* in tragedy, is here 
stated only as a fault— as \y^nt of miity. [See fart ¥• - 
sect. 3, Qr{f. ^ap» ^v.} 
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prefer that species which, being more strictly 
imitative, was, in hia view, more strictly Poetry^ 
than any other. 

M^ith respect to Plato the case is still plainer. 
In the third book of his Republic, where he 
treats the subject most fully, and is most clear 
and explicit, he is so far from considering ** all 
Pmtry'' as imitation, that he expressly distin« 
guishes imitative Poetry from " Poetry without 
imitation^'' Nor does he leave us in any uncer- 
tainty about his meaning. His imitative Poetry 
is no other than that which I have called j&er^w- 
Wiwe, and which the reader will find clearly and 
precisely described in the passage referred to*. 
Imitation, then, he confines to the drama, and the 
dramatic part of the epic poem; and that, which 
with Aristotle is the principal^ with Plato is the 
onlyy sense of imitation applied to Poetry. In 
short, that Plato drew his idea of the MIMH2I2 
t)f Poetry from the theatre itself, and from the 
personal imitations of represented tragedy, is 
evident from the manner, in which he explains 
the term, and from the general cast and language 
of all his illustrations and allusions, — ** When the 
" Poet," he says, " quitting his narration, makes 
" any speech in the character of another person, 
*^ does he not then assimilate, as much as pos- 

" sible, 

^ Rep. 3. ed. Ser, p. 393, avzy, fMfAno-wg 'votno'tf. and 
lib. X. p. 605. fUfjLvrrtH®' woiirrjj;. 

[ Rep. 3, from D, p. 392, to D. p. 394. e^. Ser. 
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*■ sible, his language to that of the person intro- 
*' duced as speaking ? — Certainly. — But to assi- 
" milate one's self to another person, either in 

" VOICE or GESTURE ^is UOt this to IMITATE 

*' that person^ ?" And in many other passages 

v,e find tiie same allusion to the imitations, by 

voice and action^ of tlie actor and the rhapsodist; 

and even to ludic)rous mimicry of tlie lowest 

Idnd^ 

All 

^ A>a' vToif yt rtvat Xeyri pmriv &i rig a^^®■ «y, op ou tots 
ffMiw cufrov pmrofMV vriiAoCUra mr auiH XE^ti htartA ov anf v^um 
i>g k^wya ; — ^iKro/ACv' ti y«p « ;— 'Oi/*«v to ys bfioatv eaurrw 
0>Xuy i Mora 4>XlNHNy h nanra ZXHMA, fUfieiaOeu hn 
9MSIV0V i av rtg ofAom ; Hep, 3, p. 393. ed, Serran, 

^ Ibid. p. 395— «aTa DUMA Mat 4»nNA2. — ^p. 397, 
X£|ij ita fjUf4!n(rBi)g ^XINAIS ts mm SXHMAII. The reader 
may also see p. 396 and 397 ; in both which places he 
alludes even to the lowest and most ridiculous kind of 
mimicry. The passages are so curious and amusing, 
that the reader will pardon me if I sufier them, in a note^ 
to Ipad me into a short digression. He speaks in them 
of imitating^ or, as we call it, taking offy " the neighing 
<^ of horses, and the bellowing of bulls— the sound of 
^ thunder, the roaring of the sea and the winds — ^the 
" tones of the trumpet, the flute, and all sorts of instru- 
" ments — ^the barking of dogs, the bleating of sheep, 
** and the singing of birds — the rattle of a shower -of 
^' haily and the rumbling of wheels.^* — The sublime Plato 
was not always Sublime. — The expressions here are too 
strong to be understood merely of the imitations of 
poetical description \ they are applicable only to vocal 

mimicry. 
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All this \^ill sclirce appear stfWige or surprising, 
if we f^feollect the close cofihetUoti which then' 
subsisted between pe^tit&l and personal imitation. 
It vvas by no means i^ith the liiitients as it ife with 
ils« Before the tflukiplication of copied was 

facilitated 

mimicry. Were there any doubt of this^ it might be 
suflBciently removed by other passages of antient aiithoi-ft 
in which similar feats are recorded. Plutarch, [^De aud. 
P^U edi H. Steph. p. 31*] cominenting upon Aristotle's 
distinction, Part I. § 5, between the pleasure we itcelve 
from the imitatinn, and that which we receive from th6 
real object, observes^ that^-^*< though the granting of a 
<* hogi the rattle of Vvheels, the ^hiStllrtg cf the wiA^i 
*< and the roaring of the s«a, for instance^ are soundsy 
*« in themselves offensive and disagreeable, yet whto We 
*' hear them Well and naturally imitated, thty gi^e ui 
« pltasUre.^' And he records the naities of two eminent 
performers in this way, Pbrmeno, and TAtodsrus % the firtt 
of whom possessed the grunt of tlie hog^ dhd the other 
the rattle of the wheel, in high perfection.— Thi§ 
TJiebdorus was, probabl}^, a different person frOm the 
tragic actor of .the same name, whose vocal talents of a 
higher kind are mentioned by Aristotle in his Rhetoricf 
(lib, iii. cap. I.) and who was emiilept for the pt>w,er of 
accommodating the tone of his voice to the v^ious cha** 
racters he represented^ " The voice,*' says the philo- 
sophefj "of Theodorus appears always to be that of 
" the very person supposed to spedk : not so the Voices 
«* of other actors.'* In order fully to understand which 
praise, it is necessary to recollect, that this vocal flexibility 
in an actor had far greater room to disjplay itself aniong 
4 the^ 
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iadlitated 6(y thfe invention 6f prifttih'g, readng 
"^^i unconfifnoh. It was Dot even till long arfiefi 
that it became, in any degree, (he getierstl practice, 
ife it is now. Yet Poetry, we fcn6w, among thd 
Greeks, w^ the cotnMon food even of fee vulgftf v 

But 

th^ antients, than it has with us, on account of the exclu- 
sion of women from their stage, flence one of the 
objections of Plato to the admission of dramatic Poetry 
into his Republic : i in smr^s^ofuif uv fofjuv xn^sff^, hou 
htif cUfTHi cofif^ aya&nf yevEcrdm/rTNAtKA MIM£I£©AI, 

ANAPAD ONTAI. u. t. oX. [Rep. 3. p. 395, D.] 

a passage which may also serve to confirm what has 
been asserted, that Plato, in speaking of Poetry as imi- 
tation, con^fahtly kepf his eye on the personal imitation 
of the actor or the rhapsodist.— To return to the art of 
vocal mimicry -.-^^6 passages above product shew it 
to have been tjf very Respectable antiquity. But there 
are two otheh passages that make it still more venerable; 
one in thb hymn to Apolto attributed to Homer, v. 162, 
3, 4,— wherfe the musical imitations of the Delian virgins 
are described ; (see Dr. Burney's Hist, of Music, vol. i. 
p. 372.) and another very curious passage in the 
Odyssey, A. 279, by which it appears, that the art was 
practised even in the Trojan times, and that the beauteous 
Helen herself^ among her other diarms, possessed the 
talent of vocal mimicry in a degree that would, in modern 
times, have qualified her to make no inconsiderable figure ^ 
at Bartholomew-fair. She is described as walking round 
the wt)dden horse, after its admission within the walls of 
Troy, calling, by name, upon each of the Grecian chiefs, 
and " imitaiiHg the ^mies of their wivesJ^'^Tlarr'Sf AgyUoiV 
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But they heard it only. The philosopher, the 
critic, and the few who collected books when 
they could be obtained only by the labour or 
expence of transcription, might, indeed, take a^ 
tragedy or an epic poem into their closets ; but, 
to the generality, all was action, representation, 

and 

fumf icmafT &Koxoi(ri. And so well did she take them off^ 
that their hosbands were on the point of betraying them- 
selves by answering, or coming out. AnticJus, in par- 
ticular, would have spoken, if Ulysses had not, by main ' 
force, stopped his mouth with his handj till Minerva came 
to their relief, and took Helen away. 

oVi' 03i/«t;f Era MA2TAKA XEP2I mEZE 

NHAEMEnS KPATEPHI2I, cam(rt h 'aanaq Axouts^ !— 

Od. A. 287, 8. 

A line added in Pope's translation of this passage, 
affords a curious example of misapplied ornament :— 

Firm to his lips his forceful hands apply'd. 
Till on his tongue the ^utt* ring murmurs dy^d. 

B. iv. V. 391. 

^^ one instance out of many that might be quoted, of 
the ridiculous effect produced, (especially in the Odyssey,) 
by continual efforts to elevate what neither should nor can 
be elevated. In the version of the 1 6th book, (a version 
approved ^t least by Mr. Pope) we have this line : 

They reachM the dome ; the dome with marble shirCd. 

V. 41. 

— • who would suspect this to be a description of the 
rude building which Eumaeus, ^* oin-®- i^ua^ Itanv ? " 
[lAh. xiv. 8.] All that is to be found of this marble dome 
in Homer is a *^ston£ threshold*' — Im^n ^otvor Av ! v.4i. 
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and recital. The tragic, and even the epic poet, 
were, in a manner, lost in the actor and the rhap- 
sodist ° A tragedy not intended for the stage, 
Mould have appeared to the antients as great an 
absurdity as an ode not written for music. With 
tliem^ there could be no difficulty in conceiving 
Poetry to be an Imitative Jrt, when it was 
scarce known to them but through the visible 
meilium of arts, strictly «nd literally, mimetic. 

°* The rhapsodist was defined to be, tie actor of an epic 
Poem, Fa4^a>ioi — v5ro*fiTai hruv, Hesych, — Pa^^Jbi — o\ ra 
OfAnfa l9r?i iv TOI2 eEATPOIS aTrayy&T^vrsg. — Suidas. 
" Homer's Poems," says the ingenious and entertaining 
author of the Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer ^ 
" were made to be recited^ or sung to a company ; and 
" not read in private, or perused in a book, .which few 
" were then capable of doing : and I will venture to 
" aflSrm, that whoever reads not Homer in this vieWy 
*' loses a great part of the delight he might receive from 
" the Poet." — Blackwell's Enquiry, &c.p. 122. 
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DISSERTATION IL 



ON THE DIFFERENT SENSES OF THE 

WORD, IMITATIVE, 

AS APPLIED TO MUSIC BY THE ANTiENT5, 

AND BY THE MODERNS. 

np'H E whole power of Music may be reduced, 
^ I think, to three distinct effects ; — upon the 
eaVy the passions ^ and the imagination: in other 
words, it may be considered as simply delighting 
the sense^ as raising emotions^ or, as raising ideas. 
The two last of these effects constitute the whole 
of what is called the moral* ^ or ej^pressive, 
power of Music ; and in these only we are to 
look for anything that can be called imitation. 
Music can be said to imitate, no farther than as 
it e.rpresses something. As far as its effect is 
merely physical, and confined to the ear, it gives 
a simple, original pleasure ; it expresses nothing, 
it refers to nothing ; it is no more imitative 
than the smell of a rose, or the flavour of a 
pine-apple. 

Music 

* Moral, merely as opposed to physical :— as afFectiog 
the mind', not as EtAicy or influencing the manners. 
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Music can raise ideas, immediately *, only by 
the actual resemblance of its sounds and motions 
to the sounds and motions of the thing su^sted^ 
Such Music we call imitative^ in the same sense 
in which we apply the word to a similar reseno^ 
blance of sound and motion in poetry ^ In both 
cases, the resemblance, though trnwediatCf is so 
imperfecta that it cannot be seen till it is, in some 
sort, pointed out ; and even when it is so, is not 
always very evident. Poetry, indeed, has here a 
great advantage ; it carries with it, of necessity, 
its own explanation : for the same word that imi* 
tates by its soundj points out, or hints, at least, 
the imitation, by its meaning. With Music it is 

not 

* Music may raise ideas immediately, by mere associatisn ; 
but I pass over the effects of this principle, (important 
and powerflil as it is, in Music, as in everything else,) 
as having nothing to do with imitation. If, to raise an 
idea of any object by casual association, be to imitate, 
any one thing may imitate any other. 

I inserted the word, immediately^ because Music has 
also a power of raising ideas, to a certain degree, through 
the medium of emotions^ which naturally suggest corres- 
pondent Ideas ; that is, sueh ideas ^s usually raise such 
emotions. [See Harris, on Music, &c. ch. vi. and below, 
note^.] 

^ See Harris, Hid. ch. ii. where this subject is treated 
iK'ith the author's usual accuracy and clearness. 

• Sec Dissert. L 

F2 
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not SO. It must call in the assistance of language, 
or something equivalent to language, for it& 
interpreter ^ 

Of all the powers of Music, this of raising 
ideas by direct resemblance is confessed to be 
the weakest, and the least important. It is, 
indeed, so far from teing essential to the pleasure 
of the art, that unless used with great caution, 
judg(nent, and delicacy, it will destroy that 
pleasure, by becoming, to every competent judge, 
offensive,, or ridiculous. It is, however, to Music 
of this kind only that Mr. Harris, and most other 
modern writers, allow the word imitative to be 

' applied. 

^ When the idea to be raised is that of a visible object, 
the imitation of that object by painting, machinery, or 
other visible representation, may answer the same end. — 
A visible object strongly characterized by motion, may be 
suggested by such musical motion as is analogous to It. 
Thus, a rapid elevation of sounds, bears, or at least is 
conceived to bear, some analogy to the motion of flame; — 
but this analogy roust be pointed out — " 11 faut que 
" I'auditeur soit averti, ou par les paroles, ou par le 
*« spectacle^ ou par quelque chose d'equivalent, qu'il 
" doit substltuer Tidee du feu a celle du son^ See 
M. Dalembert's Melanges de Literaturt^ voL v./>. 158, — 
wbere the philosophical reader will, perhaps, be pleased 
with some very ingenious and uncommon observations, 
on the manner in which the imitative expression even of 
Music without wordsy m.ay be influenced by tlie phrase* 
ology of the language in whicti the hearer thinks. 
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applied ^ The highest power of Music, and that 
from which ^' it derives its greatest efBcacy/' is, 
undoubtedly, its power of raising emotions. But 
this is so far from being regarded by them as 
imitation^ that it is expressly opposed to it^ 

The ideas,, and the language, of the antients, on 
this subject, were different. When thej/ speak 
of Music as imitation, they appear to have solely, 
or chiefly, in view, its power over the affections. 
By imitation^ they mean, in short, w hat zve com- 
monly distinguish from imitation, and oppose to 
it, under the general term of expression^. \\ itli 
respect to Ahistotlf, in particular, this will 
clearly appear from a few passages which T shall 
produce from another of his writings ; and, at 
the same time, the expressions made use of in 
these passages, will help us to account for a mode 
of speaking so different from that of modern 
writers on the subject. 

What 

• Dr. Beattie, On Poetry and Music ^ p. 138, U passim, — 
Lord Kaims, El. of Crit. vol. ii. p. i. Avison, &c. — 
There is but one branch of tliis imitation of sound by 
sounds that Is really important ; and that has been 
generally overlooked. I mean, the imitation of the 
tones of speech.'-^Oi \K\%i presently. 

' Harris, On Music^ &c. p. 69, 99, lOO. 

* " If we compare imitation with expression^ the 
** superiority of the latter will be evident." — Dr. Beattie, 
On Poetry and Musicy p. 1 39, 1 40, &c. — Avison, on Mus. 
Expression^ Part IL § 3, 

F3 
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What Aristotle, in the beginning of his treatise 
on Poetry*, calls MIMH2IE — imitation — he 
elsewhere, in the same application of it, to Music f 
calls *0M01X1MA — RESEMBLANCE. And he, also, 
clears up his meaning farther, by adding the thifig 
resembled or imkated^:—ifAoitafx» TOIS H©EII— 
ifA^wfAmrx TON H0X2N * — " resemblance to 
human manners^'' i. e. dispositions^ or tempers; 
for what he means by these ijOn, he has, likewise, 
clearly explained by these expressions — ifAOi(aiK.aT» 
OPFHS x«i nPAOTHTOZ- it* f ANAPIA2 jcai 
znWOZTNHI, &c. " resemblances of the irascibk 
" and the gentle disposition — oi fortitude and 
^* temperance^ SccJ"^ This resemblance, he ex- 
pressly tells us, is " in the rhythm and the 

melody:'' 

See Sect, L of the translation. 

^ In the same passage he uses the word fu/AnfJta, as 
synonymous with ofMtofxa. 

' Arist. de Repub. lib. viii. cap. 5, p. 455, Ed. Duval, 
Plato uses fUfAnfAora TPOIIAN in the same sense. Di kg, 
lib. ii. p. 655, Ed. Ser. 

^ The word, ))^, taken in its utmost extent, includes 
everything that is habitual and characteristic \ but it is 
often used in a limited sense, for the habitual temper ^ or 
disposition. That it is here tiscd in that sense appears 
from Aristotle's own explanation. I therefore tliought 
it necessary to fix the sense of the word manmrs^ which 
hat the same generality as n^, and is its usual translation, 
by adding the words *< dispositions or tempers.** 
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melody:'^ — i^o*wjxaTa -: Iv toi? preMOlS xai 

ro<? MEAESlN, ofyn? xcei wfaoruTl^*. In these 
passages, Aristotle differs only in the mode of 
expression from Mr. Harris, when he aSrms that 
** there ate sounds to make us cheafful or sad^ 
** martial or /ew^fer," &c.": — from Dr. Beattie, 
wheh he says, " Music may inspire devotion^ 
^' fortitude^ compassion ; — may infuse a sor- 
" rcnv;' &c/ 

It appears then, in the^r^f place, that Music, 
considered as affecting, or raising emotions^ was 
called imitation by the antients, because they' 
perceived in it that which is essential to all 
imitation, and is, indeed, often spoken of as the 
same thing — resemblance''. This resemblance, 

however, 

* The same expressions occur ia the Problems^ 
Sect. xix. Prob. 29 and 27. 

" Chap. vi. 

'" On Poet, and Mus. p. 167. — ^In another place 
Dn Beattie approaches very near indeed to the language of 
Aristotle; he says, " After all, it must be acknowledged, 
" that there is some relation^ at least, or analogy^ If not 
*' siilfiLiTUDE, between certain musical sounds^ and 
" mental affections^ &c," [p. 143.] 

" " Imitations, or resemblances, of something else." 
[Hutcheson's Inquiry into the Orig, of our Ideas of 
Beaufyy &c. p. 15.] " Taking imitation in its proper sense^ 
'J as ithporting a resemblance between two objects." 
[Lord Kaims, EL of Crit. ch xviii. § 3.] Imitation, 
indeed, necessarily implies resemblance; but the converse 
is not true. 
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however, as here stated by Aristotle, cannot be 
immediate^; for between sounds themselves, and 
mental affections, there can be no resemblance. 
The resemblance can only be a resemblance of 
ej^ect:— the general emotions, tempers, or feelings 
produced io us by certain sounds, are like those 
that accompany actual grief, joy, anger, &c. — 
And this, as far, at least, as can be collected 
from the passage in question, appears to be all 
that Aristotle meant. 

But, secondli/; — the expressions of Music con- 
sidered in itself, and without words, are, (within 
certain limits,) vague, general, and equivocal. 
What is usually called its power over \he passions, 
is, in fact, no more than a power of raising a 
general emotion, temper, or disposition, common 
to several different, though related, passion3 ; as 
pity, love — anger, courage, &c.' The effect of 
words^ is, to strengthen the expression of Music, 
by confining it — by giving it a precise direction, 
supplying it with ideas, circumstances, and an 
object, and, by this means, raising it from a calm 
and general disposition, or emotion; into some- 
thing approaching, at least, to the stronger feeling^ 
of a particular and determinate passion. Now, 



among 



' Sec Dissert, \. first pages, 

^ The expression of Aristode seems therefore accurate 
and philosophical. It is everywhere — ofnoiafjia H0flN, — 
not nA0XlN — a resemblance " to manners, or tempers,** 
90t ^Ho passions ** 
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mmong the antients, Music, it is well known, was 
scarce ever heard without this assistance. Poetry 
and Music were then far from having reached 
that state of mutual independence, and separate 
improvement, in which they have now been long 
established. When an ancient writer speaks of 
^ Music, he is, almost always, to be understood to 
mean vocal Music — Music and Poetry united. 
This helps greatly to account for the application 
of the term imitative^ by Aristotle, Plato, and 
other Greek writers, to musical crpresmriy which 
modern writers oppose to musical imitation. That 
emotions are raised by Music, independently of' 
words, is certain'; and it is as certain that these 
emotions resemble those of actual passion, tem- 
per, &c. — But, in the vague and indeterminate 
assimilations of Music purely instrumental, though 
the effect is felt, and the emotion raised, the idea 
of resemblance is far from being necessarily sug- 
gested ; much less is it likely, that such resemblance, 
if it did occur, having no precise direction, should 
be considered as imitation\ Add wo7^ds to this 

Music, 

' This IS expressly allowed by Aristode in the Problem 
which will presently be produced: — xou yof ecaf,vi ANET 

AoroT /MA®-, ofMihc^i Heos. 

' I observed {Note ^) that Music is capable of raising 
ideaSf to a certain degree, through the medium of those 
emotions which it rai^s immediately. But this is ao eflFect 
10 delicate and uncertain— -sp dependent on the fancy, the 

sensibilcy, 
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Music, and the case will be very difierent. There 
is now a precise object of comparison presented 

to 

sensibility^ the musical experience, and even the tem- 
porary dispo lion, of the hearer , that to call it imitation^ 
is surely going beyond the bounds of all reasonable ana- 
logy. Ml sic, here, is not imitativsy but if I may hazard 
the expression, mtvtlY ' suggestive. But, whatever we 
may call it, this I will venture to say, — that in the best 
instrumental Music, expressively performed^ iht very 
indecision itself of the expression, leaving the hearer to 
die free operation of his emotion upon hisfancy^ and, as 
it were, to the free choice of such ideas as are, tohim^ most 
adapted to react upon and heighten the emotion . which 
occasioned them, produces a pleasure, which nobody, 
I believe, who is able to feel it, will deny to be one of 
the most delicious that Music is capable of affording. 
But far the greater part even of those who have an ear 
for Music, have only an ear ; and to them^ this pleasure is 
unknown. — The complaint, so common, of the sepa- 
ration of Poetry and Music, and of the total want of 
meaning and expression in instrumental Music, was never, 
,1 believe, the complaint of a man of true musical 
feeling: and it might, perhaps, be not unfairly concluded, 
that Aristotle, who expressly allows that " Music, even 
without words^ has expressions^ [See the Problem below] 
was more of a musician than his master Plato, who is 
fond of railing at instrumental Music, and asks with 
Fontenelle,— -" Sonate, que me *ueux tu ? — wayx^*^^^* 
h^tw 7^078 •ivtnyam pi^d/uov te nax a^fimocv ytyva<rxttv, 'O, TE 
BOYAETAl. De Leg A), p. 669. [The story of Fdntenelle' 
is well known. — " Je n'outrficrai jamais," says Rousscaay 
'* la saiUie du celebre Fontenelle, quivse trouvant exccde 
4 ' *< de 
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to the mind ; the resemblance is pointed out ; the 
thing imitated is before us. Farther, one prin- 
cipal use of Music in the time of Aristotle, was 
to accompany dramatic Poetry — that Poetry 
which is most peculiarly and strictly imitativ€\ 
and where manners and passions (tiin xai train) are 
peculiarly the objects of imitation. 

It is, then, no wonder, that the Antients, ac- 
customed to hear the expressions of Music thus 
constantly specijiedy determined, and referred to a 
precise object by the ideas of Poetry, should 
view them in the light of imitations ; and that 
even in speaking of MusiCy properly so called, as 
Aristotle does, they should be led by this asso- 
ciation to speak of it in the same terms, and to 
attribute to it powers, which, in its separate state, 
do not, in strictness, belong to it With respect, 

however, 

' " de ces eternelles symphonies, s'ccria tout haut dans un 
*^ transport d'impatience : Sonatey que me veux tu?** 
Diet, de Mm. — Son ATE.] I would by no means be 
understood to deny, that there is now^ and has been at 
all times, much unmeaning trash composed for instru- ' 
ments, that would jusUy provoke such a question. I 
mean only to say, what has been said for me by a 
superior judge and master of the art : — '* There is some 
" kind, even of instrumental music, so divinely com- 
^ posed, and so expressively performed, that it wants no 
" wordi to explain ils meaning/* — Dr. Burney's Hiit. 

* of Music, vol. i. p. 85. 

* Diss. I. 
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however, even to tlie instrumental Music of those 
tiipes, it should be remembered, that we cannot 
properly judge of it by our ozvn, nor suppose it to 
have been, in that simple state of the art, what 
it is now, in its state of separate improvement 
and refinement It seems highly probable that 
the Music of the anticnts, even in performances 
merely instrumental, retained much of its vocal 
style and character, and would therefore appear 
more imitative than our instrumental Music : 
and perhaps, after all, a Greek Solo on the flute, 
or the cithara, was not much more than a song 
without the words, embellished here and there 
with a little embroidery, or a few sprinkUngs of 
simple arpeggioy such as the fancy, and the 
fingers, of the player could supply. 

But there is another circumstapce that deserves 
to be considered. Dramatic Music is, often, 
strictly imitative. It imitates, not only the effect 
of the words, by exciting correspondent emotions, 
but also the words themselves immediately, by 
tones, accents, inflexions, intervals, and rhythmical 
movements, similar to those of speech. That 
this was peculiarly the character of the d^ramatic 
Music of the antients, seems highly probable, 
not only from what is said of it by antient authors, 
but from what we know of their Music in general) 
of their scales, their genera, their fondness for 
chromatic and enharmonic intervals, which ap- 
proach so nearly to those sliding and unassignable 

inflexions^ 
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inflexions, (if I may so speak,) that characterize 
the melody of speech, 

' I am, indeed, persuaded, that the analogy 
between the melody and rhythm of MmiCj and 
the melody and rhythm of speech"* ^ is a principle 
of greater extent and importance than is com- 
monly imagined. Some writers have extended it 
so far as to resolve into it the whole power of 
» Music over the affections. Such appears to have 
been the idea of Rousseau. He divides all Music 
into 7iatural and imitative ; including, under the 
latter denomination, all Music that goes beyond 
the mere pleasure of the sense, and raises any 
kind or degree of emotion ; an effect which he 
conceives to be wholly owing to an imitation, 
more or less perceptible, of the accents and in- 
flexions of the voice in animated or pas^onate 
speech''. Professor Hutcheson was of the same 
opinion. In his Inquiry concerning Beauty^ Sec. 
he says — " There is also another charm in Music 
" to various persons, which is distinct from the 
" harmony^ and is occasioned by its raising 
** agreeable passions. The human voice is ob- 

" viously 

« Hyerou y«f 3)j xai AOrXlAES TI MEA02, to 



cvyKEifjLivw £ti Tftjv •BTforwJiwv roiv h loi; ovofJUtTU [^/Irisiox. 
Harm,}, p. 1 8. Ed. Meibom,'\ To this he opposes — 
^lOTSIKON MEA02. 

^ Diet, de Mus. Art. Musique— Melodie, &c. 
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** viously varied by all the stronger passions'; 
" now when our ear discerns any resemblance 
'* between the air of a tune, whether sung, or 
'^ played upon an instrument, either in its time 
^^ or modulationy or any other circumstance, to 
" the sound of the human voice in anypassim^ we 
'^ shall be touched by it in a very saasible manner, 
" and have melancholy, joy, gravity, thought^ 
^^ fuinesi, excited in us by a sort of sympathy or 

" contagion.^' 

^ Thus Theophrastvs, In a curious passage cited 
by Plutarch in his Sympoiiacs^ P» 623, Ed, XyL — Mnaixi^ 
^X^ Tf «5 «v«, ATIIHN, H AONHN, EN0OT2IA2MON- 
«; hwy TJJToiv vofOTfiVonog &i ts avnfiu^ xai lytihimr®- nir 

f(ffnf». " There are three principles of Music, grief, 

'^ pleasure, and enthusiasm ; for each of these passions 
<< turns the voice from its usual course, and gives it in* 
^< flexions diflFerent from those of ordinary speech.'' — 
^< II n'y a que les peusions qui ebantent,*^ says Rousseau ; 

** Tentendemeot ne fait que parlerP This passage 

of Theophrastus is introduced to resolve the question- 
In what sense love is said to teach Music? — ** No 
" wonder," says the resolver, ^*'if love, having in itself 
" all these three principles of Music, grief, pleasure, and 
" enthusiasm, should be more prone to vent itself in 
" Music and Poetry than any other passion."— Aris- 
toxenus, describing the difference between the two 
motions of the voice, in speaking and in j/»g-i«f ,— (the 
motion by slides, and that by intervals) says — iiom^, 
hi Tft) iia>iy£a^ou^ ^evyofAiv ro Iravcu tmf f onw, a» fin AIA 
nA0O2 •KTore ti; roiavmv uirnaiv avoepuur^ftxt bhvf,-^ 
p. 9. Ed, Meibomii. 
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^ contagion.'" [Sect. 6. p. 83.] This ingenious 
and amiable writer seems to have adopted tliia 
ppinion from Plato, to whom, indeed, in a 
similar passage in his System of Moral Philo- 
sophy ^, he refers, and who, in the third book of 
his Republic, speaks of a warlike melody, in- 
spiring couragCy as " imitating the sounds and 
" accents of the courageous man ;" and, of a 
calm and s:date melody, as imitating the sounds 
of a man of such a character '. 

With respect to Aristotle — whether this was 
his opinion^ or not, cannot, I think, be deter- 
ipined from anything he has expre<slii £aid upon 
the subject. In the passage above produced *, 
where so much is said of the resemblance of 
melody and rhythm to manners, or tempers, not 
a word is said from which it can be inferred, that 
he meant la resemblance to the tones and accents 
by which tliose manners ^re expressed in speech. 
On the contrary, the expressions there made use 
of are such as lead us naturally to conclude, that 
he meant no more than I have above supposed 
him to mean ; f. e. that the Music produces in us, 

immediately, 

y Vol.i. p. 16. 

• De Rep. lib, iii. p. 399. Ed. Ser. The expressions 
are — h [so. a^fjuvta-^. e. melody^'] h rn *aciKBfMiin tr^a^ei 

^vr^ avJfas wfeTorrtfjav MIMHSATTO *0OrrOT2 

TE KAI UPOSniAIAS. — And again— (r«pfov»v, cai^fmv^ 
*0OrrOTS MIMH20NTAL 

* ?. 10. 
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immediately, feelings resembling those of real 
passion, &c. — For, after having asserted, that there 
is " a resemblance in rhythms and melodies to 
" the irascible and the gende disposition," he 
adds, — " This is evident from the manner in 
" which we find ourselves affected by the per- 
•* Joimance of such Music ; for we perceive a 
" change produced in the soul while we listen to 
" it*." And again — " In melody itself there are 
" imitations of human manners : this is manifest, 
" from the melodies or modes, which have, 
" evidently, their distinct nature and character; 
" so that, when we hear them, we feel ourselves 
" effected by each of them in a different man-' 
" uer, &c." **; — But the passage furnishes, I think, 

a more 
* Atj^ov h hi Tw If7wr METABAAACMEN TAP THN 

^ Ev h roig fAsXEa-tv oLroti srt fUfAYifJutrx ruv i^m* uoei rvr 
m fatngor su9ug ya^ h toiv A^fumn iusyijiz fvo'ig* urs axsorrof 
AAAXIS AIATI0E2eAI, km fin rov^aurov rgovov sx^9 

v^og htamv ainav. — ^«. t. o^. The 'A^fMviat, i. e. melo- 

dies^ (or, more properly perhaps, enharmonic melodies) 
here spoken of, must not be confounded with what arc 
usually called the modes^ and described by the writei-s on 
antient music, under the denomination of tovm, i.e. 
pitches^ or keys :-^these were mere transpositions of the 
same scale, or system ; the AifMviou appear to have been, 
as the name implies, diiFerent melodies — scales, in which 
the arrangement of intervals, and the divisions of the 
tetrachord (or genera) were different. Aristides Quin- 
tilianus is the only Greek writer who has given any 

account 
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a more decisive proof that the resemblance here 
meant, was not a resetnblance to speech. Aristotle 
asserts here, as in the problem of which I shall 
presently speak, that, of all that affects the 
senseSy Music alone possesses this property of 
resemblance to human manners. In comparing 
it with painting, he observes, that this art can 
imitate, immediately, ovAy figures and colours; 
which are not resemblances (ofxoicofAxrot) of man- 
ners and passions, but only signs and indication^ 
of them (o-u/Afia) in the human body : whereas, 
in -Music, the resemblance to manpers " is in the 
melody itself.'' Now, whatever may be the 

meaning 

account of these a^fMvicu, (p. 2i. Ed. Meib.) He asserts, 
that it is of these, not cf the tovo(, that Plato speaks in 
the famous passage of his Republic^ lib, iii. where he 
rejects some of ihem, and retains others. This, at least, 
is clear, that whatever the a^fAoviai of Plato were, 
Aristotle here speaks of the same. See his Rep, viii. 
p. 459. — Their distinctive names, Lydian, Dorian, &c. 
were the same with those of the rovoi^ that of syntono" 
Lydian excepted, which, I think, is peculiar to the 
a^fAOviau, This coincidence of names seems to have been 
the chief cause of the confusion we find in the modern 
writers on this subject. The distinction has been 
pointed out in Dr. Burney's Hist, of Mas. vol. i« 
p. 32. — See also Rousseau's Diet. art. Syntono- 
LYDiEN, & Genre. 



* — HK sft Taura bf^oiufxara tuv viQioVj oO^a 2HMEIA 
vo l. I. C ravra 
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meaning of this last assertion — for it seems not 
quite philosophical to talk of such a resemblance 
as being in the sounds tkefnselves — ^whatever acnay 
be its meaning, it cannot well be, that the melody 
resembles manners as compressed by speech ; be- 
cause this would destroy the distinction between 
Music and Painting: for zcords are exactly in 
the same case with colours oxid Jigures; they are 
not resemblances of manners, or passions, but 
indications only. We must tten, I fear, be con- 
tented to take what Aristotle says as a popular 
and unphilosophical way of expressing a mere 
resemblance of effect. 

In one of his Musical Problems, indeed, he 
advances a step farther, and inquires into the 
cause of this effect of Music upon the mind. 
The text of these problems is, in general, very 
incorrect, and often absolutely unintelligible ; this 
problem, however, seems not beyond the reach of 
secure emendation, though it may, possibly, be 
beyond that of secure cvplanaiion. As it has not, 
that I know of, been noticed by any writer on the 
subject, aud may be regarded at least as a 
curiosity not uninteresting to the musical and 
philosophical reader, I shall venture to give the 

entire 

roana my km rs <rw/*aT^ h tois 'aoBtaiv. cv h TOE 

MEAE2IN ATTOIL en fju/AnfMra ruv tiBm.—H. t. OK— 
p. 455. Ed. Duval. 



i 
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entire problem, as I think it should be read, and 
to subjoin a translation. 

AIA TI TO uK^^ov fiovov ^fl©^ l-xfi reav 
uio'GriTcov, (tcui yoco totv j uvev Xoya , [jlbX®^, OfJLCog 
i%6i ijd©^') aXX' » TO x^^l^^> ^^^ ^ oa-fjLTj, ^^e 

X^fJL^y BX^^y i* ^"^^ J6/VlJ(riJ/ g%g* [jiOVOV', »%' ^V^ 

i t|/o$©^ if^oL^ ^^y^i • TotuvTi/i fuv yu^ xcci Toig 
ukXoig i*jrot^xu * yctvu ya^ ycoti ro X^cafji^a Tfjv o^iv • 
rtXXa TTig e7ro[jL6vv^ rea TOt^Tu>^ ;|/o(p^ ulcQuvofjLBQu 
ictvil<rBcag' oivrfj ^e 6%6< ofjLOiOTvjru [roig ijflgtr/yj* Iv 
re rotg ovdfjLOig Kott Iv rri rtav (pGoyyccv Tu^ei ruv 
c^Bcav rcoci liotpecav. (»3C Iv-rvi p^e^ * aXX' ^ avfitpeaviu 
ijc IxBi 176©^.) Ev Se TOig dXXoig ul<r9rjT0ig tuto 
m Ig'iv. clt oe zivrjCBig auToci ts-oockt koli BKnv * dci cb 
w^dc^Btg ^Qng (rrifiotcrtot Igt. [Probl. xxvii. of Sec. 19.] 

Problem. 

" Why, of all that affects the senses, the 

** AUDIBLE only has any expression of the 

" manners; (for melody, even without words, 

" has this effect — ) but .colours, smells, and 

" tastes, 

* The text here, in the Ed. of Duval, stands thus: — 
xiwiv £x^i (jLovovuxi iv 4^0^®" — of which no sense can be 
mad6. The emendation appeared to me obvious and 
certain. 

* I insert — roig hOeo-iv — as plainly requh"ed by the 
sense of the passage, and fully warranted by Aristotle's 
repeated expressions of the same kind. — See above, 
p 70.7— I found no other corrections necessary, 

G 2 
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" tastes, have no such property? Is it be- 

" cause the audible alone affects us by motion ? — 
" I do not mean that motion by which as mere 
" sound it acts upon the ear ; for such motion 
" belongs equally to the objects of our other ' 
" senses; — thus, colour acts by motion upon the 
" organs of sight, &c. — But I mean another 
" motion which we perceive subsequent to that ; 
*' £md this motion bears a resemblance to Iniman 
" manners, both in the rhythm, and in the 
' " arrangement oi sounds acute and grave : — not 
" in their mixture; for harmony has no ex- 
" pression '. With the objects of our other 



*" This passage is remarkable. It is exacdy the 

language of Rousseau — " il n'y a aucun rapport 

" cntre des accords, & les objets qu'on veut peindre, ou 

'* les passions qu^on vcut exprimer,^* [Diet, de Afus. art. 

IMITATION : see also the last paragraph of art. har« 

, MONIE.] Thus, too, Lord Kaims: — " Harmony, pro- 

*' perly so called, though delightful when in perfection, 

* " hath -NO RELATION to Sentiment,** [EL rfCritr i. 128.] 

But how is this ? The same intervals are^the materials 

: both of mdody and of harmony. These intervals have, 

each of them, their peculiar effect and character, and it 

is by the proper choice of them in succession, and by that 

only, that melody, considered abstractedly from rh)thm 

' or measure, becomes expressive, or has any *' relation to 

f sentiment.'* Do these intervals^ then, lose at once, as by 

magic, all their variety and striking difference of 

character, as soon as they are hoard in the simultaneous 

4 , ' combination$ 
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*' senses this is not the case. Now these 

*' motions are analogous to the motion of human 
'' actions \ and those actions are the index of the 
" manners'' 

In this problem, the philosopher plainly attri- 
butes the ejppressive power of musical sounds 
to their succession — to their motion in measured 

melody. 

combinations of harmony ? If this be the case, the vocal 
composer is at once relieved from all care of adapting 
the harmonies of his accompaniment to the expression 
of the sentiments conveyed in the words ; and it must 
be matter of perfect indifFerence whether, for example, 
he uses the major or minor third — the perfect, or the 
false, fifth — thfe common chord, or the chord of the 

diminished seventh ^ &c. With respect to Rousseau, 

it is not easy to see how this assertion of his can be recon- 
ciled with what he has elsewhere said. In his letter 
Sur la Musique Franfoise^ he expressly allows that every 
interval, consonant or dissonant, " a son caractere par- 
" ticulier, c'est a dire, une maniere d' affccter Vame qui 
" lui est propre." — And upon this depend entirely all 
the admirable obsei*vations he has there made, concern- 
ing the ill effects which a crowded harmony, and the 
*^ rempUssage'^' of chords, have upon m.usical expres- 
sion. — In another article [accord] of his dictionary, 
this inconsistence is still more striking. One would not 
think it possible for the same writer, who in one plac • 

talks of intervals, " propres, par leur durcte, a expri 
** Pemportementy la colere, et les passions aigue .e 

and, of — " une harmonie plaintive qui attendp mef^ 

" cceur" to asseit in another part of .s'^-^ 

03 .IT LE 

chesame 

work, 
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melody. He also distinguishes the rhythrfiical^ 
from the melodiouSf succession ; for he says 
expressly, that this motion is " both in the 
" rhythm (or measure^) and in tlie order or 
" arrangement of sounds acute and grwoe^ — But 
whence the effect of these motions ? He answers; 
from their analogy to the motions of human 

actions^ 

work, that " il n'y a aucun rapport eiitre des 
*' accords, ctLES passions qu'on VQxxi exfr inter. ^^ 

Had these writers contented themselves with saying, 
that iTarmony -has much less relation to sentiment than 
melody, they would not have gone beyond the truth. 
And the reason of this ditference in the effect of the 
same intervals, in melody, and in harmony, seems, plainly, 
this — that in melody, these intervals being formed by 
successive sounds, have, of course, a much closer, and 
more obvious relation to the tones and inflexions by which' 
sentiments are expressed m speech, than they can have in 
harmony, where they are formed bv sounds heard together. 

As to the assertion of Aristotle, it seems only to 
furnish an additional proof that the antients did not 
practise anything like our counterpoint, or continued 
harmony in different parts. Where the utmost use of 
harmony seems to have been confined- to\ unisons, 
octaves, fourths, and fifths — where at least no discords, 
(the most expressive materials of modern harmony,), 
were allowed — we cannot wonder that the ^^ mixture** 
of sounds in consonance should be thought to have no 
relation to sentiment, and that all the power of Music 
over the passions, should be confined to melodious and 
rhythmical succession. 
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actions^, by which the manners and tempers of men 
are expressed in common life. With respect to 
the analogy of rhythmic movement to the various 
motions of men in action, this, indeed, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. But Aristotle goes farther, and 
supposes that there is also such analogy in the 
motion of melody considered merely as a suc- 
cession , of different tdneSy vt'ithout any regard to 
time ;~^fv TE t«v f fioyywv TaJ«, twk OHEX2N k»% 
BAPEHN. He plainly asserts, that this succession 
of' tones J also, is analogous to the motion of hunian 
actions. Now it seems impossible to assign any 
human action to which a succession of sounds and 
intercah, merely as such, has, or can have, any 
relation or similitude, except the action (if the 
expression is allowable,) of speakings which is 
such a succession. T/'this be Aristotle's meaning — 
and I confess myself unable to discover any other 
— I do not see how we can avoid concluding, that 
he agreed so far with Plato, as to attribute party 
at least, of the effect of Music upon the affections 
to the analogy betw^een melody and speech. 

This 

8 The original is short, and rather obscured It says, 
literally^ *' these motions are practical motions :*' 'm^ajtrutca 
tUtv. But that I have given Aristotle's Uue meaning in 
Biy translation, is evident from a clearer expression in 
Prob. xxix. which is a shorter solution of the same 
question. His expression there is — xivncrsig tWit [sc. 01 
fv&iMi Hca ra t^tM] aSIIEP KAI Al IIPASEIS. — 
** Rhythm and melody are motions, as actims also are.*' 

G4 
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This analogy is, indeed, a curious subject, and 
deserves, perh< ps, a niore thorough examination 
and developuient than it has yet received**. But 
I shall not irust myself farther with a speculation 
so likely to diaw me wide from the proper 
business of this dissertation, than just to observe, 
that the writers above-mentioned, who resolve all 
the pathetic expression of Music ,into this prin- 
ciple, though they assert more than it seems 
possible to prove, are yet much nearer to the 
truth than those, who altogether overlook, or 
reject, that principle*; a principle, of which, in- 
stances 

^ Much light has been flung upon this subject, as far 
as relates to speech, by Mr. Steele, in his curious and in- 
genious essay On the Melody and Measure of Speech. But 
the object of his enquiry was Speech^ not Music, His 
purpose in tracing the resemblance between them, was 
only to shew that speech is capable of notation \ not to 
examine how far the effect of Music on the passions 
depends on that resemblance. — His notation is extremely 
ingenious; but with respect to his project of accom- 
panying the declamation of Tragedy by a drOne bass, 
I must confess that, for my own part, I cannot reflect 
without some cqintort upon the improbability that it will 
ever be attempted. 

* After allowing that '* different passions and senti- 
*« ments do indeed give different tones and accents to the 
•' human voice," Dr. Beattie asks — ^' but can the tones 
*' of the most pathetic melody be said to bear a resem- 
•Sblance to the voice of a man or woman speaking from 

« the 
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Stances so frequent and so palpable are to be 
traced in the works of the best masters of vocal 
composition: — in those of Purcell, for example, 
of Handel, and above all, of Pergolesi— r- 
that I have often wondered it should have been 

neglected 

" the impulse of passion?'* I can only ansv/er, that to 
my ear, such a resemblance, in the '* most pathetic melody^** 
is, often, even striking : and I have no doubt that in many 
passages we are affected from a more delicate and latent 
degree of that resemblance, sufficient to \k felt^ in its 
effect, though not to be perceived. — Dr. Beattie also asks 
— «* if there are not melancholy airs in the sharp key^ 
<*■ and chearful ones in the JlatP'^ — Undoubtedly, the 
peculiar and opposite characters of these keys, may be* 
variously modified and tempered by the movement, the 
accent, and the manner of performance, in general : but 
they can never be destroyed \ much less can they be 
changed, as Dr. Beattie supposes, to their very opposiies, 
A chearful air in ^fiat key, I confess, I never heard. If 
Dr. Beattie thinks the jig in the fifth solo of Corelli 
chearful, because the movement is allegr$^ I would beg of 
him to tVy an experiment : let him only play the first 
bar of that jig, (with the bass,) upoa a harpsichord, &c. 
in G major : and when he has attended to the effect of 
that, let him return to the minor key, and hear the 
difference. — As to " melancholy airs in a sharp key," the 
word melancholy is, I think, used with considerable latitude, 
and comprehends different shades. In the lightest of these 
shades, it may perhaps be applied to some airs in a major 
key : that key may, by slowness of movement, sofmess 
and smoothness of tone, &c. become solemn, tender, 

touching. 
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neglected by so exact a writer as Mr. HamV, 
though it lay directly in his way, and, in one 
place, he actually touched it as he passed*. He 
seems, here, to have deserted those antients whom, 
in general, he most delighted to follow. / 

But 

touching, &c. — ^but I cannot say I recollect any air in 
that key which makes an impression that can properly be 
called melancholy. But we must be careful in this matter 
to allow for the magic of association^ which no one better 
understands, or has described with more feeling and fancy, ^ 

than Dr. Beattie himself. [Seep. 173, &c.] Widi 

respect to *' a transition from the one key to the other" 
[ffom major to minor, &c.] " in the same air, without any 
^* sensible change in the expression,'* I must also Confess 
that it is, to me, totally unknown. — One word more : — 
Dr. Beattie is '' at a loss to conceive how it should 
'* happen, that a musician overwhelmed with sorrow, for 
'* example, should put together a series of notes, whose 
'* expression is contrary to that of another series which 
** he had put together when elevated with joy.'* [p. 180.] 
— But is not Dr. Beattie equally at a loss to conceive 
how it should happen that any man overwhelmed with 
sorrow, should put together, in speaking, (as he certainly 
does) a series of tones, whose expression is contrary to 
that of another series which he had put together when 
elevated with ^(y^.? — Tht two facts are equally certain, 
and, even at the first view, so nearly allied, that whoever 
can account for the one, need not, I am persuaded, be 
at the trouble of trying to account separately for the 
other. 



^ Ch. 11. § 2. — ^particularly note K 
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But to. return to Aristotle^ and bis treatise o& 
Poetry : — the r?£ider will observe that he docs 
not tljere assert in general terms, that " Music 
" ^y an Imitative Arty'^ but only, that the Music 
" of the jiutt and the lyre'' is imitative; and 
even that, not always,* but ^^ for the moat part^T 
I just mention this, because I have observed 
in many of the commentators, as well as in 
other writers, a disposition to extend and gene- 
ralize his assertions, by which they have spme- 
times involved the subject and themselves in 
unnecessary difficulties. 

With respect to modern writers, at least, there 
seems to be a manifest' impropriety in denomi- 
nating Music an Imtative Art, while they con- 
fine the application of the term Imitative to what 
they confess to be the slightest and least important 
of all its powers. In this view, consistence and 
propriety are, certainly, on the side of Dr.Beattie, 
Mhen he would " strike Music off the list of 
Imitative Arts"^'' But perhaps even a farther 
reform may justly be considered as wanting, in 
o\ir language upon this subject With what- 
ever propriety, and however naturally and ob- 
viously, the arts both of Mu^ic, ai>d of Poetry, 
may be, separately, and occasionally, regarded 
and spoken of as imitative y yet, when we arrange 

and 

' — Tnc ai>mixni H IIAEISTH iwm KiQa^irim^. 
■ Page IZ9. 
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and class the arts, it seems desirable that a 
dearer language were adopted. The notion, that 
Painting, Poetry and Music" are all Arts of. 
Imitation^ certainly tends to produce, and has 
produced, much confusion. That they all, in 
some sense of the word, or other, imitate, cg^nnot 
be denied ; but the senses of the word when 
applied to Poetry, or Music, are so different 
both from each other, and from that iq which it 
. is applied to Painting, Sculpture, and the arts 
of design in general — the only, arts that are 
obviously and essentially imitative — that when 

we 

• What shall we say to those who add Archi- 
tecture to the h'st of Imitative Arts? — One would 
not expect to find so absurd a notion adopted by so clear 
and philosophical a writer as M^ d' Alembert. Yet in 
his Discours ' FreL de VEnclyclop. he not only makes 
Architecture an imitative art, but even classes it with 
fainting and sculpture. He allows, indeed, that the imi- 
tation *' de la belle nature , y est moins frappante & plus 
" resserree que dans les deiix autres arts : " — but how is 
it any imitation at all ? — only because it imitates *' par 
" Tassemblage et I'union des difFerens corps qu'ellc 
" emploie" — what? — ^^ T arrangement symmetrique que 
" la nature observe plus ou moins sensiblement dans 
" chaque indlvidu, &c." \MeL de lit, i. 63.] I can only 
say, that, upon this principle, the joiner, the smith, and 
the mechanic of almost every kind, have a fair claim to 
be elevated to the rank of Imitative Artists : for if a 
regular building be an imitation of " la belle nature,*^ so is 
a chair, a table, or a pair of fire-tongs. 
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we include them all, without distinction, under 
the same general denomination of Imitative 
Arts^ we seem to defeat the only useful purpose 
of all classing and arrangement ; and, instead 
of producing order and method in our ideas, 
produce only embarrassment and confusion, 
[See Diss. I. p. 3; 4.] 
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PART I. 

HD COMPARAT 
POETRY AND ITS PRINCIPAL SPECIES. 



GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE VIEW OF 



INTRODUCTION. 

MY design is to treat of Poetbt in gena^, psmii. 
wad of its sereral species — to inquire, what 
15 the proper effect oi each— what constraction 
of sijabley orplanf is essential to a good Poem — 
oiwhaiy and hme many^ parts, each species 
consists ; with whatever ebe belongs to the same 
subject : which I shall consider in the order that 
Qsost naturally ppesents itself. 

I. 
Epic Poetry, Tragedy, Comedy, Dithyrambics, Poetry a 
as also, for the most part, the Music of the flute, Imitatiox. 
and of the lyre — all these are, in the most general 
view of tliem, imitations'; differing, however, 
from each other, in three respects, according to 
the different means, the different objects, or the. 
different manner, of their imitation. 

' The application of this term to Poitryy in gen^ralf 
is considered in Dissertation I, — to Mutic, in Diss«IIi^^ 
to Dithyrambic Poetry, in note i. 

H3 
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11. 

Piferent For, as men, some through art, and som^ 
vjOf through habit, imitate various objects, by means 
of colour and^gure^ and others^ again, by voice''; 
so, with respect to the arts above-mentioned, 
rhythm, words, and melody , are the different means 
by which, either single, or variously combined, 
they all produce their imitation. 

For example : in the imitations of the flute, and 
the lyre, and of any other instruments capable of 
producing a similar effect-^as tiie syrinx, or 
pipe — melody and rhythm only are employed. 
In those of Dance, rhythm aldne, without melody ; 
for there are dancers who, by rhythm applied to 
gesture S express manners, passions, and actions. 
The Epopoeia imitates by words alone, or by 
verse^; and tliat verse may either be composed 
of various metres, or confined, according to the 

practice 

N 

* Vocal mimicry ; imitation by tone of voice merely : 
Sec Diss. I. towards the end, Note^. — An4 note 2, 
on this passage. 

* The expression seems inaccurate ; for it is by their 
gestures that they express, or imitate-;— not by the rhythm, 
or measured motion, of those gestures. — See note 4» 
where I have endeavoured to account for Aristotle's 
expressing himself thus. 

* i.e. by words only, without melody and rhythm ; or, 
at most, with no other rhythm than is implied in the idea 
of metre: — without rhythm in its musical acceptation of 
time. Sec NOT? 5. 
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practice hitherto established, to a single species. 
For we should, otherwise, have no general name 
which would comprehend the Mimes of Sophron 
and Xenarchus, and the Socratic dialogues ; 
or Poems in Iambic, Elegiac, or other metres, in 
which the Epic species of imitation may be con- 
veyed. Custom, indeed, connecting the poetry or 
making with the metres has denominated some 
Elegiac Poets j i.e. makers^ oi elegiac verse; 
others. Epic Poets ; i. e. makers of hesameter 
Kierse ; thus distinguishing Poets, not according to 
the nature of their imitation, but according to 
that of their metre only. For even they, who 
compose treatises of medicine, or natural phi- 
losophy, in verse, are denominated Poets: yet 
Homer and Empedocles have nothing in com- 
mon, except their metre ; the former, therefore, 

justly 
■> ■ ' ■ ' . ■ ■ 

.? It may be ii^ecessary to observr* diat the Greek 
word, {'sowrn^—poietes) whence ^fl^/a, and />pr/, is, literally, 
viaker-f and maker, it is well known, was once the 
current term for poet in our language ; and to write verses, 
was, to make. Sir Philip Sidney, speaking of the Greek 
wQr4» saysrrr^** wherein, J know not whether by luck 
♦* or wisdom, we Englishmen hav^ met v^ith the Greeks^ 
" in calling him Makeu*^ Defense of fofsy. 

So Spenser ; . 

The god of shepherds, Tifyrus, is dead. 
Who taught me^ homely, as I can, to make, 

Skep, CaL Ji^itig. 
H4 
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justly in^riU the name of Pae/; white th^ other 
i$hould ratber be Cialled » Fhymlogwt tbafji a 

S09 3li50> tiiOvUg^ ^ny oiie shQuI4 ehiis^ to coHv^y 
bis imitation iQ every kind of to^tre, promiscuously, 
A$ C^^a£Mpi^ hus done in his Centaur^ which 
is n Qiadl^y of all sorts of verse, it woUld not iiQ« 
medialely follow, thjsut, op that accpiint merely, he 
wafl ^ntjlled to the xmm pf Ppe);.--^But of thi3, 

Th^r^ fife, ugaiii, other species of Poetry which 
^ make w^ of aU the 7«yc(W of imitfttiofi, rhythm, 
melody, and w^^. Sycb are, th^ Dithyrambk, 
that of Nomest Trag^y aod Coimdy : with thir 
difference, however, that i« porneof liiese^ tb^ 
ure employed all together j in others, ^parately^ 
And 3«ph are th^ differences of the&e arts wilii 
respect to the ni/eam by which they imitate. 

III. 

Different But, a3 the objects of imitation are the actions ' 

OBJECTS *^ 

of of men. and these men must of nejcessitv be eitlier 

Iroitalion. •^ 

good 

^ In Dithyrambic, pr Bacchic hymns, and in the 
Nomes^ which were also % species of hymns, to ApoUo, 
and other deities, ail the means of imitation were em- 
ployed together^ and throughout : inTragcdy ^nd Comedy, 
separately ; some of them in one part of the drama, and 
some in another. (See fartll. 5^f/. t.) In the choral 
part, however, at least, if no where else, ali^ melody, 
rhythm and words, must probably have been used at once^ 
as in the hymoi. 
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^od or 6^9 (for oo thi« Aoe» charact^ princifmUy 
depend ; the manner^ beings in all meo^ xngi^t 
ftrongly joiaxked by virtue and vice,) it folio ws, 
th^ we can only represent men, either as better 
tlian they actually are, or wor^c^ or exactly a$ they 
are : just as, in Paintings the pictures of Poljfg" 
notm were above ttie comiyion level of nature; 
awhe of Pamony below it; those of Diof^siuif 
faithful Ukene$s€9. 

Now it is evident that each of the imitatioQs 
above*mentioned will admit of these differences, 
and become a different kind of imitation, as it 
imitates objects that differ in this respect, Thb 
may be the case with Dancing \ with the Muw 
of the flute, and of the lyre ; and, also, with tbo 
Poetry which enjploys wordjs^ or ver$€ only, with- ^ 
out melody^ or rhythm : thus, Homer has dr^wn 
m^q superior to what they are 7; Ckophon^ as 
they are ; Hegemon Hm Tbeusian, tlie iov«itor of 

parodies^ 

■■I ■ ■ ■ I ■ I I n n 1 1 ■ « I » I I n m '* * vu ■ I ' > ■ ■ ■ I I 1 1 1 1 1 I i ' 

' Sop(»rior, that is, in courage, strength, wisdom, 
prudence, &c.-^in any laudable, useful, or admirable 
quality, whether such as we denominate moraly or not. 
If superiority of moral character only were meant, the 
;i$sertion would be false. — It is necessary to remember 
here, the wide sense in which the antients used the terms 
virtue^ vice — good^ hady &c. See note 19.— The diflFe- 
rence between morale ^nd poetical^ perfection of character, 
is well explained by Dr. Beattie, Essay on Poetry^ &c. 
Part I. ch. 4.— The heroes of Homer, as he well observes^ 
sre ^ finer animals^^ than we are j (p. 69.) not ietter men. 
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parodies, and NtcochareSy the author of the 
Ikliady worse than they are. 

So, again, with respect to Dithyrambics, and 
Names: in these, too, the imitation may be as 
different as that of tlie Persians, by Ttmethetts^ . 
and the Cyclops, by Pkiloxenus. 

Tragedy^ also, and Corhedy^ are distinguished 
in the same manner ; the aim of Comedy being, 
' to exhibit men worse than we find them, that of 
Tragedy, better, 

IV. 

Different There remains the third difference — ^that of the 
of'* manner in which each of these objects may be 
imitated. For the Poet, imitating the same object j 
and by the same means^ may do it either in 
N AERATION — and that, again, either personating 
other characters, as Homer does, or, in his own 
person throughout, without change : — or, he mi^y 
imitate by representing all his characters as real, 
arid employed in the very action itself. 

These, then, are the three differences by which, 
as I said in the beginning, all imitation is disr 
tinguished ; those of the means^ tlie objectj and 
the manner : so that Sophocles is, in one i-espect, 
an imitator of the same kind with Horner^ as 
elevated characters are the objects of both ; in 
another respect,of the same kind with Aristophanes^ 
as both imitate in the way of action ; whence, 
according to some, the application of the term 

Drama 
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Drama [i. e. action] to such Poema, Upon this i>»aica. 
it is that the -Dorians ground' their claim to the eoncemmg 
invention both of Tragedy and Comedy. For national 
Cpmedy is claimed by ti^ Megarians'; both by inv'^tkm. 
those of Greece, who contend that it took its 
rise in their popular government; and by those 
of Sicily, ampng whom the poet JEpichannus 
flourished long before Chionides and Magnes: 
and. Tragedy, also, is claimed by some of the 
Dorians of Peloponnesus. — In support of these 
claims ihey argue from the words themselves. 
They allege, that the Doric word for a village is 
COME, the Attic, pemos; and that Comedians 
were so called, not frpm Comazein — to revel-^ 
but from their strolling about the Comai, or 
villages ^y before they were tolerated in the city* 
They say, farther, that, to dOj or act^ they express 
by the word dran; tte Athenians by prattein. 

And thus much as to the differences of imi* 
tatiop'^-how many^ and what^ they are. 

V, 

FoETRT, in general, seems to have derived its omtoiir 
ori^n from two caiLseSy each of them natural. p<^ry, 

1. To IMITATE is instinctive in man from his 
infancy. By this he is distinguished from other 
fuiimals, (hat he is, of all, the most imitative, and 

•'through 

• Who wer? all pf Doric origin, 

' A derivation very honourable to itinerant players* 
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iihfougb this instinct receiveB his eniiieet edu- 
cation* All men, lycewise, naturally reoeife 
pleafsure from imitadon. This is evident from 
nrhat we experience in viewing the works of inaK 
tative art j for in them, we contemplate with plea- 
sure, and withlhe /wore pleasure, the more exacdy 
they are imitated, such objects as, if real, we 
could not see without pain ; as, the figures of 
the meanest and most disgusting animals, dead 
bodies, and the like. And the reason of this is, 
that to learny is a natural pleasure, not confined 
to philosophers, but common to all men ; with 
this difference only, that tlie multitude partake of 
it in a more transient and compendious manner. 
Hence the pleasure they receive from a picture: 
in viewing it they /earn*, they infers they ^Cfyoer^ 
what every object is : that thisj for instance, is 
such a particular man, &c. For if we suppose 
the object represented to be somethmg which the 
spectator had never seen, his pleasure, in that 
case, will not a!rise from the imitation, but from 
the workmanship, the colours, or some such 
cause. 

ImitaticHi, then, being thus natural to us, and, 
i^ndly^ MELODY and RHYTHMf being also natural, 

^ (for 

* See Dr. Beattie's Essay on Poetry, &c. Part I, cL 6. 

' This is explained in note 22- 

t ** Rhythm diflFers from metre, in as mucli as 

" rhythm h proportion^ applied to any motion whatever \ 

% ' <* METRE 
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(for as to mtrCf it is plaiply a 9p€de^ of rh^ftbrn^) 
<boae persons, m wboii^ originatty, these pscK 
pcns&tiet^ were the strongf^ftt^ were* naturally kd 
to rude and exfeeeiporaaeous attem^ts^ whicfa^ 
^aduaUy improvedi j^ve birth to Poet&y. 

VL 
But tbis Poetry, followiBg the difiereot chA^ i«» *^"«»« 

•^ !^ , into TWO 

racters of its authors, naturaUy divided itself ioto jcinds^ 
#9^ different Hindis. They who were of a grave ftCBioui 
and lofty t»|>irit, chose, for th^r itfiitatioQ, the ludicbov». 
Aet^ons 4nd tiie adventures of elevated characters : 
mhihd Poets^ of a lighter turn, represented those 
of the vitiou$ and amtemptibk. And these oom« 
flowed, originally, Satires ; as the former did 
i^/»ms and £«^ai»ia. 

Of the lighter kind, we hare no Poem anteritir 
|U> the time of Homjcr, though many such, ia att 
|}rdbalNility, there were; hatfjivm his titne^ we 

have; 

*^ if <-ras k propirtimy applied to the McitM of WoR»4 
^ SPOKEN. Thus, in the ^uouning of a marrcfa^ or 
^ the daEDcing of a hornpipe^ there i& rhythniy though rf 
** metres in DrfderC% celebrated Ode there is metrk ai 
** wellas RHYTHM, because the Poet with the rhythm hat 
" associated certain words. And hence it follows, that^ 

'* though ALL METRE isRHYTHM, yet ALL RHYTHM 

is NOT metre/* Harrises PhiloL Inquiries, p. 6^,— 
whete it is ak& olWerved, very truly, that " no English 
^ word expresses rhythmus better than tlie word, timer 
P. 69. note. 
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have ; as, his MargiteSf and others of the dflme 
species, in which the Iambic was . introduced as 
the most proper measure ; and henoe, indeed, the 
name of Iambic, because it was the measure ia 
which they used to iambize, [i.e. to mtirizt^ 
each other. 

And thus these old Poets were divided into two 
classes — those who used the heroic^ artd those 
who used the iambic, verse. 

And as, in the serious kind. Homer alone may 
1)0 said to deserve the name of Poet, not only 
on account of his other excellences, but also 
of the dramatic^ spirit of his imitations ; so was 
he likewise the first who suggested the idea of 
Comedy, by substituting ridicule for invective^ 
and giving that ridicule a dramatic cast : for his 
Margites bears the same analogy to Comedy, 
as his Iliad and Odyssey to Tragedy. — But 
when Tragedy and Comedy, had once made their 
appearance, succeeding Poets, according to the 
turn of their genius, attached themselves to thfr 
one, or the other, of these new species : the 
lighter sort, instead of Iambic, became Caniic 
Poets; the graver, Tragic, instead of Heroic: 
and that, on account of the superior dignity and 
higher estimation of these latter /br/w* of Poetry. . 

Whether 

^ i.e. hexameters, composed of dactyU and spondees, 
which were called Aeroic feet* 

^ See Part III. Sect. 3. 
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Whether Tragedy has now, with respect to its 
constituent parts ^ received the utmost improve- 
nient of which it is capable, considered both in 
iV^c^ and relatively to the theatre^ is a question 
Ihat belonss not to this place. 

VIL 

Both Tragedy, then, and Comedy, having ori- P*oo»«»« 
ginated in a rude and unpremeditated manner — ^ Tb4o*dy. 
the first from the Dithyrambic hymns, the other 
from those Phallic songs^y which, in many cities, 
remain still in use — each advanced gradually 
towards perfection, by such successive improve- • 
ments as were most obvious. 

Tragedt, after various changes, reposed at 
length in the completion of its proper form. 
^scHYLus first added a second actor'; he also 

abridged 

^ i.e. the fable, the manners^ the sentimentSy &c.— • 
See Part II. Sect. 2. 

^ Of the licentious and obscene religious C£R£M0NY 
here alluded to, the reader, who has any curiosity about 
it, may find some account in Potter's Antiquities of 
Greece^ voLu p. 383. 

^ The first who introduced a single actor, or speaker, 
between those choral songs which originally, we are told, 
formed thd whole of Tragedy y i.e. according to the most 
usual derivation of the word, the goat-singing , was 
Thespis, whom Aristode passes over in silence. The ^ 
story so often told, of him and his theatrical waggon, it 

cannot 
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id>ridgtd the chorus, and made the dkdiogue the 
principal part ctf Titigedy. SopHdCLEsf increased 
tbe Doikiber of aciors to tkree, and added the 
decoration of painted seeadry. It was^ aiso kle 
before Tragedy threi^ aside Ihe short and simpte 
fabkj and ludicrous langicage, of its satyric ori- 
ginal, and attained its proper magnitude and 
dignity. The Iambic meawife was thm first 
adopted : for^ originaHy^ the Trothaic teirtofctser 
was made ase of, as better ^ted to the i^atjrric^ 

and 

cJamiot be necessary to refpcatt. — By introducing a seconJ 
aetdr*, -ffi^cbyltts, inf fact, intrisdiaced the dialogue ; though 
it secois probable that the single ^peiket of Thespis told 
his tfeJc, in port, at ka^t, dramatically. See BrtmofsDisc. 
sur rOrig. de la Trag. Sect/iii. — Theatre des Greu^ 
Time 1. 



• Satjrrcy from the share which those fantastic beings 
^called Saiyrs, the companions and play-felloivs of Bacchus, 
bad ia the earfiest Tt aigedy, df which ^y (GtmtA the 
chorus. Joking, and dancingy were es^eAtkA attributes <rf 
diese rustic semi-deitie9w Heace^tfae *^ ludkrottslangniige** 
and the " dancing genius " of the old Tragedy, to- which 
the TROCHAIC or running metre here spoken of was: 
peculiarly adapted ; being no other than thi^ : 

'^ Jolly mortals, fill your glasses^ noble deeds are dctee 
by wine." 
The reader will not confound satyric with satiric \ nor* 
the Greek satyric drama^ with the satke of Roman origin* 
See Harris's Phil. Arrang. p. 460. note^ Or, I>acicr*$ 
Preface to Horace's Satires. The two words are of 
different derivations. 
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and saltatorial genius of the Poem at that 
time; but when the dialogue was formed, nature 
itself pdinted out the proper metre. For the 
iambic is, of all metres, the most colloquial ; as 
appears evidently from this fact, that our com- 
mon conversation frequently falls into iambic 
verse; seldom into kewameter^j and only when 
we depart from the usual melody of speech. — 
Episodes were, also, multiplied, and every other 
part of the drama successively improved and 
polished. 

But of this enough : to enter into a minute 
detail would, perhaps, be a task of sottie length. 

. VIIL 

Comedy, as was said before, is an imitation Owbct 
of bad characters; bad, not with respect to PRoeRsss 
every sort of vice, but to the rediculous comedy. 
only, as being a species of turpitude or deformity ; 
since it may be defined to be — ^ fault or ^fe- 
formity of such a sort as is neither painful nor 
destructive. A ridiculous face, for example, is 
something ugly and distorted, but not so as to 
cause pain. 

The successive improvements of Tragedy, and 
the respective authors of them, have not escaped 
our knowledge ; but those of Comedy, from the 
little attention that was paid to it in its origin, 
remain in obscurity. For it was not till late, that 

VOL. I. I Comedy 
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Comedy ivas authorized by the ma^strate/ aad 
carried on at the public expence : it waa^ at first, 
a private and voluntary exhibition. From the 
time, indeed, when it began to acquire some de- 
gree of form, its Poets have been recorded ; but 
iivho first introduced masks, or prologues, or aug- 
mented the number of actors — these, and other 
-particulars of the same kind, are unknown. 

Epicharmus and Phormis were the first who 
imented comic fables. This improvement, there- 
fore, is of Sicilian origin. But, of Athenian 
Poets, Crated was Uie first who abandoned the 
Iambic ' form of comedy, and made use of in- 
vented and general stories, or fables. 

IX, 

Epic Epic Poetry agrees so far with Tragic^ as it is 

Tragic au imitation of great characters and actions, by 

Species ^ '' 

eoMPAREj). means of wards : but in this it differs, that it 
makes use of only one kind of metre throughout; 
and that it is narrative. It also differs in length: 
for Tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, to 
confine its action within the limits of a siogle 
revolution of the sun, or nearly so; but the time 

of 



• Iambic^ i. c sattrkaly and personally so, like die old 
lionbt^ invectivesy or lampoons, of which Aristotle speaks 
above, Sect. 6. ^nd from which the Iambic nrntre^ which 
is not here alluded to, took its name. 

7 
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of Epic action is indefinite. This, however, at 
first, was equally the case with Tragedy itself. 

Of their constituent parts^ some are common 
to both, some peculiar to Tragedy. He, there- 
fore, who is a judge of the beauties and defects 
of Tragedy, is, of course, equally a judge with 
respect to those of Epic Pq^try: for all ttie 
parts of the Epic poem are to be found in 
Tragedy ; not all those of Tragedy, in the Epic 
poem. 
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OF TRAGEDY. 

I. 

DiFiNi- /^F the species of Poetry which imitates in 

Tragfidy. ^<-^ hexameters^ arid of Comedy ^ we shall speak 

hereafter. Let us now consider Tragedy; 

collecting, first, from what has been already said, 

its true and essential definition. 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of some action 
that is important^ entire^ and of a proper magni* 
tude — by language^ embellished and rendered 
pleasurable^ but by different means in different 
parts — ^in the way^ .not of narration^ but of 
action — eflfecting through pity and terror^ the 
correction and refinement of such passions. 

By pleasurable language^ I mean a language 
that has the embellishments of rhythm, melody, 
and metre. And I add, by different means in 
different parts, because in some parts metre alone 
jis employed, in others, melody. 



ir. 

Deduction Now as Tragedy imitates by actins^ the 
•TiTUENT DECORATION , m the farst place, must neces- 

sanly 

* Decoration — literally, the decoration of the speciacUf 
■ or sighu In other places it is called the spectacle^ 

or 
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sarily be one of its parts : then the Melopceia, 
{or Music ',) and the diction ; for these last 
include the mtans of tragic imitation. By diction^ 
I mean the metrical composition f . The meaning 
of Melopaia is obvious to every one. 

Again— Tragedy being an imitation of an 
' action, and the persons employed in that action 
being necessarily characterized by their manners^ 
and their sentiments^ since it is from these that 
actions themselves derive their character, it 
follows, that there must also be, manners, and 
SENTIMENTS, as the two causes of actions, and, 
consequently, of the happiness, or unhappiness, 
of all men. The imitation of the action is the 
fable: for h"^ fable I now me^n the contexture- 
of incidentSy or the pbt. By manners y I mean, 

whatever 

or sight only — l^i^. It comprehends scenery, dresses^^ 
the whole visible apparatus pf the theatre. I do not 
know any single English word, that answers^ fully to the 
Greek word. 



■ Melopoeia — literally, the makings or the composition, 
tf tie Music; as we use Epopaiay or according to the 
French termination, which we have naturalised, £^0^^,. 
to signify epic poetry , or epic^making^ in general.— I might 
have rendered it, at once, the music, but that k would 
have appeared ridiculous to observe, of a word so familiar 
to us, even that *' its meaning is obvious.^* 

t Not the versification^ but merely the metrical 
expression-y^tht language of the verse. This si plain from 
the clearer definition, p. 121. 

13 
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whatever marks the characters of the persons. 
By sentiments^ whatever they say^ whether 
pr&oing any thing, or delivering a general senti- 
ment, kc."^ * 

Hence, all Tragedy must necessarily contain 
wc parts, which, together, constitute its peculiar 
' character, or quality : fable, manners, dic- 
tion, SENTIMENTS, DECOBATION, and MUSIC 

Of these parts, two relate to the meanSy one to 
the manner f and three to the object ^ of imitation'. 
And these are all. These specific parts^y if we 
may so call them, have been employed by most 
Poets, and are all to be found in [almost] every 
Tragedy. 

IIL 

CoMPABA- But of all these parts the most important b 

poRTA^iTcE the combination of incidents, or, the fable. 

PabtI Because Tragedy is an imitation, not of mm^ 

but of actions^ — of life, of happiness and un- 

happiness: 

♦ For a fuller account of this part of Tragedy, sec 
Sect. 22. 

* Musicj and dictiotty to the meansy which arc words^ 
mehdyy and rhythm : decoration, to the manner of imita- 
ting — ^1. e. by representation and action : fabU, manners^ 
and sentiments, to the objects of imitation — u e. men, and 
their actions, characters, &c. 

* i. c. such as are essential to Tra^dy, and, together, 
constitute its species* 

♦ Sec the Diss. On the Provinces of the Drama, ek u 
[Dr.Hurd'sHor. volii.] 
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bappidess : for happiness consists in action^ ^d 
the supreme good itself, the very end of lif(?, is 
actmi of a certain kind*— not quality. Now the 
manners of iKi^n constitute only their quality or 
eharacters ; but it is by their actions that they 
are happy^ or the contrary. Tragedy, therefor^ 
does not imitate action, /or Me sake of imitating 
manners, but in the imitation of action, that of 
manners is of course involved. So that the aptim 
and the fable are the end of Tragedy ; and iq 
every thing the end is of principal importance. 

Again— Tragedy cannot subsist without action', 
without manners it may : the Tragedies of most 
modern Poets have this defect; a defect common^ 
indeed, among Poets in general. As among 
painters also, this is the case wdth Zsuxis^ com- 
pared with PoLYGNOTUS : the latter excels in 
the expression of the manners; there is no such 
expression in the pictures of Zeuxis. 

Farther — suppose any one to string together a 
number of speeches in which the manners are 
strongly marked, the language and the sentiments 
well turned ; this will not be sufficient to produce 
the proper effect of Tragedy : that end will much 

rather 

' 1. c. virtuous action. — The doctrine of Aristode 
was, that the greatest happiness ^ the summum bonum or end 
of life^ consisted in virtuous energies and actions; npt in 
virtue, considered merely as an internal habit, diposition^ 
or quality^ of mind, 

14 
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rather be answered by a piece, defective in 
each of those particulars, but furnished^ with 
a proper fable and contexture of incidents. 
Just as in painting, the most brilliant colours, 
spread at random and without design, will give , 
&r less pleasure than the simplest outline of a 
Jigure. 

Add to this, that those parts of Tragedy, by 
means of which it becomes most interesthig and 
affecting, are parts of the fable; I mean, revolu- 
tionSf and discoveries^. 

As a farther proof, adventurers in Tragic 
writing p.re sooner able to arrive at excellence in 
the language, and the manners, than in the con- 
struction of a plot ; as appears from almost all 
Our earlier Poets. 

The fable, then, is the principal part, the souly 
as it were, of Tragedy; and the manne9.s are 
next in rank : Tragedy being an imitation of an 
action^ and through thaty principally, of the 
agents. ' - 

In the third place stand the sentiments. 

To this part it belongs, to say such things as are 

trtie and proper ; which, in the dialogue, depends 

• on the Political'^ and Rhetorical arts: for,, the 

anticnts 
» 

• These are explained afterwards, Sect, 9. 

^ The reader, here, must not think of our modem 
politics. — The political^ or civil arty or science, was, in 
' Aristotle's 
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ftntieots made tiieir characters speak in the style, 
of political and populat eloquence ; but now, the 
rhetorical manner prevails. 

The manners Q.rey whatever manifests the di^ 
position of the speaker." There are speeches^ 
^ therefore, which are. without manners, or cha- 
racter; as not containing any thing by which tbe 
propensities or aversions of the person who de- 
livers them can be known. The sentiments com- 
prehend whatever is said; whether proving any 
thing, affirmatively, or negatively, or expressing 
some general reflection^ &c. 

Fourth^ in order, is the diction ; that is, as 
I have already said^ the eocpression of the senti- 
ments by words ; the power and effect of which 
is the same, whether in verse or prose. 

Of the remaining two parts, the music stands 
next; of all the pleasurable accompaniments 
and embellishments of Tragedy, the most de- 
lightful. 

The DECORATION has, also, a great effect, 
but, of all tiie parts, is most foreign to the 
art For the power of Tragedy b felt without 
representation, and actors; and the beauty 

of 

Aristotle's view^ of wide extent, and high importance. 
It comprehended ethics and eloquence^ or the artpf public 
speaking ; every thing, in short, that concerned the well- 
being of a state. — See note 57.. 
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iA the decorations depends more: on the art of 
the mechanic^ than op that of the Poet^ 

•'•••• IV. • . 

Of the These things being thus adjusted^ lei ns go on 
[to to examine in what manner the faele should b<^ 

Sect. IS] 

eonstnicted ; since this is the first, and nxitst im-> 
pcHtant part of Tragedy. 

Now we have defined Tragedy to be an 
ioiHation of an acticm that is complete and 
tniire; and that has also a certain magnitude; 
for a thing may be entire^ and a ^kok^ and yet 
not be of any magnitude ^ 
^hlT^^ 1. By entire^ I mean that which has a Ae- 
MR? ECT^ ginningy a middle^ and an end. A beginning, is 
that which does not, necessarily, suppose any 
thing before it, but which requires something to 
follow it. An end, on the contrary, is that which 
supposes something to precede it, either neces*^ 
sarily, or probably ; but which nothing is required 
to follow. A middky is that which both supposes 
something to precede, and requires something to 
follow. The Poet, therefore, who would con- 
struct 

• The reader will find a useful comment on this, and 
the two preceding sections, in the Philohg. Inquiries^ 
Paft II. ch. vi. viii. ix. xi. 

• i. e.— not be large. — Magnitttde is here used in its 
proper and relative sense, of greatness ; and with refe- 
rence to some standard.- 
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Struct his fable properly, is not at liberty to 
begin, or end, where he pleases, but must con- 
form to these definitions. 

2. Again : whatever is beautiful, whether it — «»* ©f 

. m certain 

be an animal, or any other thing composed of Maohi- 
different parts, must not only have those parts 
arranged in li certain manner, but must also be' 
of a certain magnitude; for beauty consists in 
magnitude and order. Hence it is that no very 
minute animal can be beautiful ; the eye compre- 
hends the whole too instantaneously to distinguish 
and compare the p"arts: — neither, on the con- 
- trary, can one of a prodigious size be beautiful ; 
because, as all its parts cannot be seen at once, 
the whole, the unity* of object, is lost to the 
spectator ; as it would be^ for example, if he 
were surveying an animal of many miles in 
length. As, therefore, in animals, and other 
objects, a certain magnitude is requisite, but that 
magnitude must be such as to present a whole 
easify comprehended by the eye-; so, in the fable, a 
certain length is requisite, but that length must be 

such 

' The unity here spoken of, it must be remembered, 
is not absolute and simplcy but relative and compound^ 
unity ; a unity consisting of diflPerent parts, the relation 
of which to each other, and to the whole, is easily per- 
ceived at one view. On this depends the perception of 
beauty in form* — In objects too extended, you may b^ 
sai4 to have parts, but no ijf^hole : in very minute olgects 
a whole, but no parts. 



\ 
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such as to present a whole t(mhf comprehended Ay- 
the mermry. 

With respect to the memure of this length — if 
referred to actual representation in the dramatic 
contests, it is a matter foreign to the art itself : 
for if a hundred Tragedies were to be exhibited 
in concurrence, the length of each performance 
must be r^ulated by the hour-glass ; a practice 
of which, it is said, there . have formerly been 
instances. But, if we determine this meiksure hy 
the nature of the thing itself, the more extensive 
the fable, consistently with the clear and easy 
comprehension of the whole, the more beauti- 
ful will it be, with respect to ^magnitude. In 
general, we may say, that an action is sufficiently 
> extended, when it is long enough to admit of 

a change of fortune, from happy to unhappy, ' 
or the reverse, brought about by a succes- 
sion, necessary or probable, of well-connected 
incidents. 

V. 

Unity A fable is not oney as some conceive it to be, 
the Fable, merely because the hero of it is one, For num- 
berless events happen to one man, many of which 
are such as cannot be connected into one ^ent : 
and s5, likewise, there are many actions of ooe 
man which cannot be connected voXodiny one action. 
Hence appears the mistake of all those Poets 
who have composed HERCuiiEiDS, TnEstiDs, 

and 
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antd other Poems of that kind. They conclude 
that because Hercules was one, so also must be 
the feble of which he is the subject. But HaM£R^ 
among his many otjier excellences, seems also to 
have been perfectly aware of this mistake, either 
from art or genius. For when he composed his 
Odysjsey, he did not introduce all the events of 
his hero's life, — siich, for instance, as the wound 
he received upon Parnassus * — his feigned mad- 
ness' when the Grecian army was assembling, 
&c. -^-events, not connected, either by necessary 
or probable consequenccy with each other; but 
he comprehended those only which have relation 
' to one action ; for such we call that of the 
Odyssey. — And in the same manner he composed 

his Iliad\ 

As, 

* This incident is, however, related, and at consider- 
able length, in the xixth book of the Odyssey, (v. 563 of 
Pope's translation) but digressively, and incidentally; it 
made no essential part of his general plan. — See Sect. 17. 

3 A ridiculous story. — " To avoid going to the Trojan 
** war, Ulysses pretended to be mad ; and, to prove his 
" insanity, went to plough with an ox and a fiorse ; but 
'< Palamedes, in order to detect him, laid his infant son, 
** Telemachus, in the way of the plough ; upon which 
*' Ulysses immediately stopped, and thereby proved 
** himself to be in his right senses."— (ii/y^:«i^5, &c.^ 

♦ Or, according to a diflPerent, and perhaps preferable, 
reading, thus : — *' but he planned his Odyssey, as he also ' 
*' did his lliady upon an action that is one in the sense 
'' here explained."— See the note. 
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As, therefore, in other mimetic arts, (me imita- 
tion^ is an imitation of one thing, so here, the 
fable> being an imitation of an action, should be 
an imitation of an action that is one^ and entire ; 
^e parts of it being so connected, that if any 
one of them be either transposed or taken away, 
the whole will be destroyed, or changed : for 
whatever may be either retained, or omitted, 
without making any sen»ble difiereDce, is not, 
properly, a part \ 

VI, It 



' i,e. one imitative wort. Thus one picture repre- 
sents^ or should represent, but one thing ; — z single object, 
or a single action, &c. So, every Poem, (the Orlando 
Furioso as much as the Iliad,) is one imitation — one 
imitative work, and should imitate o»^ action, in Aristotle's 
sense ot unity, like the Poems of Homer ; not a number 
of actions unconnected with each other, or connected 
merely by their common relation to one person, as in the 
Theseids, &c. or to one time, as in the Poem of Ariosto ; 
or, by their resemblance merely, as in the Metamorphoses 
oiOvid. 

• ^ Ths painter will not enquire what things may be 
^' admitted widiout much censure. He will not think 
*^ it enough to shew that they may be there, he will shew 
<* that they must be there; that their absence would 

'' render hb picture maimed and defective^ ^** They 

<' should make a part ^ that whole which would be im" 
•* perfect without them.** 

' Sir J. Reynolds, Disc, on Painting, p. io6. 
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It appears, farther, from what lias been said, piff*™* 
ttnat it is not the Poet's province to relate such «f t^ 
things as have actually happened, but such as •«* Ae 
might have happened — such as are possible^ ac- 
cording either to probable, or necessary, conse- ^ 
<juence* 

For it is not by writing in verse, or prose^ that 
the Historian and the Poet are distinguished : the 
work of Herodotus might be versified; but it 
would still be a species of history, no less with 
metre, than without. They are distinguished by 
this, that the one relates what^^a^ been, the other 
what might be, t)h this account. Poetry is a more 
philosophical, and a more excellent thmg, than 
History : for Poetry is chiefly conversant about 
general truth; History, about particular. In 
what manner, for example, any person of a . 
certain character would speak, or act, probably, 
or necessarily — this is general; and this is the 
object of Poetry, even while it makes use of par- 
ticular names. But, what Alcibiades did, or what 
happened to him — this is particular truths 

With respect to Comedy, this is now become 
obvious ; for here, the Poet, when he has formed 
his plot of probable incidents, gives to his cha- 
rsKlers whatever names he pleases ; and is not» 
like the Iambic Poets, particular, and per- 
BonaL 

Tragedy, 
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Tragedy, indeed, retains the use of real nafties ; 
and the reason is, that, what we are disposed to 
believe, we must think pombte : now what bas 
never actually happened, we are not apt to regard 
as possible; but what has been is unquestionably 
so, or it could not have been at alF. There are> 
however, some Tragedies in which one or two of 
the names are historical, and the rest feigned : 
there are even some, in which none of the names 
are historical; such is Agatho's Tragedy called 
The Flower; for in that, all is invention, both 
incidents, and names ; and yet it pleases. It is 
by no means, therefore, essential, • that a Poet 
should confine himself to the known and esta* 
blished subjects of Tragedy. Such a restraint 
would, indeed, be ridiculous; since even those 
subjects that are known, are known, compara- 
tively, but to few, and yet are interesting to all. 
From all this it is manifest ; that a Poet should 
be a Poet, or maker ^ oi fables, rather than of 
verses; since it is imitation that constitutes 
the Poet, and of this imitation actions are the 
object : nor is he the less a Poet, though the 
incidents of his fable should chance to be such as 

have 

^ « ffr it could not, &c." — The philosopher might 
safely have trusted to any reader to find this/re^g^of the 
pQSsihilHy of what has actually happened. — A modem 
writer would certainly have omitted this; and I wish 
Aristotle had. But it is my business to say whatever he 
has said. 



bave actually happened ; for nothing hinders, bufc 
that some true events may possess thatjl^ra^ 
katUity^, the inrention of which entitleB him to 
the name of Faet* 

VIL 
Of siniple fables or actions, the efmadicwte the CpnoBic 
worst I call that an episocfic fable, the epiMia^ xhel^^ 
ef whidi foUow each other without any probable *^^^ 
or necaHary connection ; a fault into whi<5h bad 
Poets are betrayed by thar want of skill, and 
good Poets by the players : for in order to ac- 
commodate their pieces to the purposes of rival 
performers in the dramatic contests, they spin out 
the action beyond tfadr powers, and are thusi 

frequaitly, 

1 1 ■ I « ■ II ■ • r ■ .-ii III! 

* It may appear to the reader to be a strange observa^ 
don, that <' some true events may be prohabk,** But he 
will recollect what sort of evertts^ and what sort of pro^ 
kabiii^f Aristotle here speaks of: i. e» of extraordinary 
events f such as Poetry requires, and of that more strut 
and perfect probability^ that closer connection and visible 
dependence of circumstances, which are always required 
from the Poet, though in such events, not often to be 
found in fact^ and real life, and therefore not expected 
from the HisioriaM* — See the quotation from Diderot,^ 
NOTE 156; 

• Episodes^ episodic circumstances — in die second 
sense explained note 37 : by no means in the modern 
and epic sense, of a digressiout incidental narrative^ 2cc« 

VOL.1, K 
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frequently, forced to break the cdnnectkya and 
eoutiniiky of its parts. 

But Tragedy is an imitation, not only of a 
complete action, but also of an action exciting 
terror and pity. Now that purpose is best an- 
swered by such events as are not only unexpected, 
but uoexj^iected consequences of each other: for; 
by this means, they will have more of the a?o»- 
derful, than if they appeared to be the effects 
pf chance ; since We find, . that, among events 
Qierely casual, those are the most wonderful. am) 
striking, which seem to imply design: as when, foe 
instance, the statue of Mitys at Argos killed the 
very man who had murdered. J/jVj/^, by falling 
4own upon hiin as he was surveying it ; events of 
this kbd, not having the appearance of accident. 
It follows then, that such &bles as are formed oa 
these principles must be the best 



Fables 

SIMPLE 

or 

COMPLI- 
CATED. 



VIIL 
Fables are of two sorts, simple and complicMedi 
for so also are the actions themselves of which 
they are imitations. An action, (having the con- 
tinuity and unity prescribed,) I call simple^ whea 
its catastrophe is produced without either revo* 
lutiony or discovery: complicated, when with one, 
or both. And these should arise from the struc- 
ture of the fable itself, so as to be tlie natural 
consequences, necessary or probable, of what ha^ 
preceded in the action. For there is a wWe 

difference 



-^^^p- 
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difference between incidents that follow /ro^, and 
incidents that follow only flf/er, each otha^. 

IX. 

A REVOLUTTOi^, is a change, (such as has ?^?."°^ 

' ^ the Fabli. 

already been mentioned',) into the reverse of i- 

\ ' ^ RSVOLV 

what is expected fi'om thfe circumstances of the tioks. 
action ; and that, produced, as we have said, by 
probable, or necessary consequence. 

Thus, in the Oedipus^, the messenger, meaning 
to make Oedipus happy, and to relieve him from 
the dread he was under with respect to his mother, 
by making known to him his real birth, produced 
an effect directly contrary to his intention. Thus, 
also, in the Tragedy of Lynceus : Lynceus is led 
to suffer death, Danau? follows to inflict it ; but 
the event, resulting from the course of the in- 
cidents, is, that Danaus is killed, and Lynceus 
saved. 

A piscovERY, as, indeed, the word implies^ is 
a change from unknmn to known, happening 
between those characters whose happiness, oi 
unhappiness, forms the catastrophe of the drama^ 
and terminating in friendship or enmity. 

The 

^ ^ , ' 

* Sect. 7.-^" events that are unexfecud consequencfs i?f 
each other,** 

• The O^flipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. • 
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The best sort of Discovery is that wlucb is 
accompanied by a Revolution '» as in the Oed^ns. 

There are, also, other Discoveries ; for inani- 
mate things, of any kind, may be recognized in 
the same manner^ ; and we ma^ discover whether 
such a particular thing was^ or was not, done by 
such a person : — but the Discovery most appro* 
ppiated to the fable, and the actiotiy is that above 
defined; because such Discoveries, and Revolu- 
ticms, must excite either pity or terror; and 
Tragedy we have defined to be an imitation of 
pitiable and terrible actions : and because, also^ 
by them the event, happy, or %afihappy^ is pro- 
duced. 

Now Discoveries, being relative things, are 
sometimes of one of the persons oiily, the other 

being 

• Such IS the iHscoveij of Joseph, by his br^hren. 
Gin. xlv. — ^the most beautiful and affecting example tbac 
can be g^en. ^ 

^ I do not understand Aristode to be here speaking of 
such discoveries of '< inanimate things" (rings, bracelets, 
&c.) as are the means of bringing about the true disco- 
very — that of the persons. For, in what follows, it is 
implied that these « other sorts of discovery** produce 
iieither terror nov pity ^ neither happiness nor' unhappiness ; 
virhich can by no means be said oC such discoveries as are 
instrumental to the personal discovery, and> through that, 
to the catastrophe of the piece. Of these^ he treats 
afterwards, Sect. i6.— Dacier, I think, has mistaken 
this. 
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being already known; wA sometimes tb^ are 
reciprocal: thus, Iphigenia is discovered to 
Orestes by the letter which she charges him tq 
deliver, and Orestes is obliged, by other means, 
. to make himself known to her^ 

These tfien are two parts of the fable — Revo-' ^ 
lutum and Dtscffoery. There is a thtrd, whicb 
we dencmimate, Disasters. The two former 
have been explained. Disasters comprehend all 
painful or destructive actions ; the exhibition of 
deefth, bodily angaii^, wounds, and every thing 
of that kind, 

■ * X. 

Hie parts of Tragedy which are necessary to pAnn 
constitute its gualittfy have bem already enume« Xn^dj 
rated. Its parts of quantity — ^the distinct parts pitiw. 
into which it is (Svided—wt these : Prologue, 
Episode, Ekode, and Chorus ; which last is 
also divided into the Parode, and the Stasimoit.- 
These are common to all Tragedies* The Com* 
HOI are Touhd in some only. 

The Prologue^ is all that part of a Tragedy 
which precedes the Parode of the Chorus. — 

The 

' See Mr.Pojtter's Emipldts i-^lphl^enia in Tauris, 
v.799,&c. 

• Prohgue — This may be compared to our first act. 
See NOTE 40. 
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The Episode'^, all that part which is included 
between entire Choral Odes.— The ,Ea^ode^^ that 
part which has no Choral Ode after it. 

Of the. Choral part, the Parade^ is the first 
speech of the whole Chorus: the Stasimon% 
mcludes all those Choral Odes that are without 
Anap(Bsts and Trochees. 

The Cornmos^y is a general lamentation of the 
Chorus and the Actors together. 

Such are the separate parts into which Tra- 
gedy is divided. Its parts oi quality were befom 
explained. 

XI. The 

' Episode — i. e. a part introduced^, inserted^ &c« as all 
the dialogue wait, loriginally, between the choral odes^ 
See Part I. Sect. 7 . iV«/^^ p: i n. 

• 'Exode — i. e. the going out^ or exit : the . concluding 
aety as we should term it. The Greek tragedies never 

finished with a choral ode. 

' • Par ode — i.e. entry of the Chorus upon the stage: 
and hence the term was applied to what theyjint jf»»J> 
upon their entry. See the note. 

^ Stasimon—i.c. stable: because, as it is explained, 
these odes were sung by the choral troop when fixed on 
the stage, and at rest : whereas the Parode is said to have 
been sung, as they came on. ' Hence, the trochaic and 
anapastic measures, being lively and full of motion, were 
adapted to the Parddcy but not to the Stasimon. 

* From a verb signifying to beat or striU^ allqding to 
the gestures of violent grief. 
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What 

ATASTKO*. 



The order of the subject leads us to consider, ^ 
m the next jplace, what the Poet should dm at, J""'(5UJ^ 
and what avoids in the construction of his fable ; **,^^"* 
and by what means the 'purpose of Tragedy mo^y ^^^^ 
be best effected. purpoget 

Now since it is requisite to the perfection of a Tragedy. 
Tragedy that its plot should be of the complicated^ 
not of the mnpU kind, and that it should imitate 
such actions as excite tei^or 8^nd p/(y, (this being 
the peculiar property of the Tragic imitation,) it 
follows evidently, in the first place, that th6 
change from prosperity to adversity should not 
be represented as happening to a virtuous cha- 
racter'; for this raises disgust, rather than terror, 
or compassion. Neither 'shoul.d the contrary 
change, from adversity to prosperity, be exhibited 
in a vitious icharacter : this, of all plans, is the 
most opposite to the genius of Tragedy, having 
no one property that it ought to have ; for it i^ 
neither gratifying in a moral view, nor affhcting, 
nor terrible. Nor, again, should the fall of a 
*ceri/ bad man from prosperous to adverse fortune 
be represented : because, though such a subject 
may be pleasing from its moral tendency, it will 
produce peither pity nor terror. For our pity is 

excited 

• i. e. eminently virtuous, or good : for so he expre$$es 
It at the end of this section. * 

K4 
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excited by misfortim^es undeservedly suffered, and 
our terror^ by some resemblance between tibe 
sufferer and our9elve3. Neither of these effects 
willy therefore, be produced by such an event. 

Thfere remains, then, for our choice, the cha« 
racter between these extremes ; that of a pqr^ 
son neither eminently virtuous or just, nor ye^ 
^ involved in misfortune by deliberate vice, or 
villany; but by some error of human frailty: 
ftnd this person should* also, be some one of high 
iame and flourishing prosperity. For example^ 
O^pipus, Tht£st£s, or other illustrious mep 
ofsuchfamiliest 

XIL 

Catai. Hence it appears, that, to be well constructed^ 

tbodd b^ a fitble, contrary to the opinion of some, should 

•ndthat he single^ TBiherlimi double; that the change cf 

fiHtune should not be from adverse to prosperous^ 

but the reverse ; and that it should be the coQ- 

sequence, not of vice, but of some great frailty^ 

in a character such as has been described, or 

better rather than worse. 

Tbese 



♦ What is.bcrc meant by a singb &ble, wiU appear 
presently from the accouot^of ito opposite— the Jcuik 
fable. It must not be confounded with the simple febk; 
though, in the priginal, both are expressed by the same 
.word. \T\\tpmple^ fable is only a fable witkout rmk- 
ihn, or dhcowy. Sect, 8, 



These {irtfu^tes ai« ccmfirmed by cxjperiei^ 
for PoetB, formerly, admitted almost any story 
into the number of Tra^c suligects; but now, 
the subjects of the best Tragedies ore con^ 
fined to a few fiuaflies — to Alemieon, Oedipus, 
Orestes, Meleager, H^yertes, Teiepbus, and 
others, the suiierers, or the authors, of some 
terrible calamity. 

The most perfect Tragedy, then, accdrding to 
the princiides of &e art, is of this construction. 
Whence appears tiiie mistake of those critics who 
oensure EumiiPiDES for this practice in his Tra* 
gedies, many of which terminate unhappily ; for 
^is, as we have shewn, is right And, as the 
strongest proof of it, we find that upon the stage, 
md in the dramatic contests, such Tragedies, if 
lliey succeed, ha^e always the most Tra^ effect : 
end £vfiiriD;is, tliougb, in other respects, faulty 
in the conduct of his subjects, seems clearly to be 
the most Tragic of all Poets. 

I place in the second rank, that kind of fable to 
which some assign the^r^; tliat which is of a 
^bk pQQstruction, like the Odyss^^ and also 
. ends in two opposite events, to the goad^ and to 
the badi characters. That this passes for the best, 
is owing to the weakness ^ of the spectators, to 

whose 

' That weakness which qinnot bear strong emotions, 
rven from fictitious distress. I have known those who 
fpu)d not look ai diat admirable picture, the UgoUno of 

Sir 
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%vhos6 wishes the Poets accomoeiodale thdr pro- 
fluctions* ;Tbi8 Jkiod of pleasure, however, i^ nol 
the proper pleasure of Tragedy, but belongs rather 
to Comedy ; for there^ if evert the bitterest eoc-^ 
mies, like Orestes and JEgisikus^ are iiidioducedi 
fhey quit the scene at last in perfeet friendship^ 
md no blood is i^hed on either ^de;. 



\ XIII. 
TenoT and pity ioaay be raised by the decoratmH 
'the mere spectacle^ ; but they nii^y also arise 



TzSROK 

and 
Pity 
to be 

*'^*lhe ^^ ^^^^ *^ circumstahces of the action itself; which 

Action, 
not by the 
, Dfco- 



is far preferable, and shews a superior Poet For 
the fablei should be so constructed^ that, without 
the Assistance of the sight, its incidents may excite 
horror aqd commiseration in those, who hear 
them only ; an eflfect, which every one, who hears 
^ the fable of the Oedipus, must experience. But, 
to produce this effect by means of the decoration, 

discover* 

Sir Jos. Reynolds.— •To some minds, every thing, that 
is not ciearful IS shocking. — But, might not the pref(?rence 
here attributed to iveaknessy be attributed to better caused 
•«— the gratification of philanthropy, the love of justice, 
order, &c. ?— the same causes which, just before, induced- 
Aristotle himself to condemn, as skockihgyZnA iHsgusUnff . 
those fables which involve the virtuous in calamity. 

, ^ See a very pleasant paper of Addison's on this sub- 
ject. Spectator N^ 42. We know the effect of the skull 
and black hangings in the Fair Pemtenty. ihe scaffold in 
Vmce Preservedy the tomb in Romeo and Juliet^ &c. 
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discpvers want of art in the Poet ; i^irho. must also 
be supplied^ by the public, with an expensive 
apparatus^. 

As to those Poets, who mak^ use of the de- 
coration in, orcler to produce, not the terrible, but 
the marvellous only, their purpose has nothing in 
common with that of Tragedy^ For He are not 
^ seek for every sort of pleftsure from Trs^gedy, 
but for that only which iS proper to the species. 

Since, therefore, it is the business of the Tragic 
Boet to ^ve that pleasure, which arises from pity 
and terror, through imitation^' it is evident, that 
he ought to produce that ^ffegt by the circum-n 
$tanc€s of the action itsey^. 

XIV. 

-Xet us, then, see, of what kind those incidents or disai- 

TB0U8 

are, which appear most terrible, or piteous. Incidenti^ 

* * , . and iheir 

Now, such actions must, of necessity, happen p'*>p«'r »*• 
between persons who are either fnends, or ene- . 
mies, or indifferent to each othej. If an enemy 
kills, or purposes to kill, an enemy, in neither case 

is 



^ Among other public offices^ which the wealthief 
citizens of Athens were, by turns, called upon to dis- 
charge^ was that of the Choragiy who were obliged, at 
their own expence, to provide a ^^prwi, dresses^ and, per- 
haps, scenes, and the whole decoration of theatrical 
exhibitions. 
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is any commiseration raised in us', beycmd what 
necessarily arises from the nature of the action 
itself. 

The case is the same, when the persons are 
nrither frienids nor enemies. But when such 
disasters happen between friends' — ^when, for 
instance, the brother kills, or is going td kill, hia 
brother, the son his father, the mother her son, or 
the reverse — these, and others of a similar kind, 
are the proper incidents for the Poeit's choice. 
The received Tragic subjects, therefore, he is not 
at liberty essentially to alter ; Clytamnestra must 
die by the hand of Orestes^ and Eriphyk by that 
of Alcniaon : but it is his province to invent 
other subjects, and to make a skilful use of those 
which he finds already established. — What I mesai 
by a skilful use, I proceed to explain. 

The atrocious action may be perpetrated know* 
ingly and intentionally \ as was usual witii the 
earlier Poets; and as Euripides, also, has re- 
presisnted Medea destroying her children*. 

R 

* i.e. any of that degree of commiseration, which if 
requisite to the effect of the deepest tragedy, such as it 
the subject of this section. Sec note iqz. 

* AristStle uses this word here, and in other parts of 
his works, in a wide sense, including relatiom^ *cc. 

• As in Macbeth, Richard the Third, &c. 

• Sec Mr. Potter's translation of the Tragedy here 
alluded to. 
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. It may,, likewfee, be perpetrated by those, who 
are ignorant, at the time, of the connection between 
thetn and the injured perdcm, which .they after* 
wards discover^; like Oedipus, in S^fhocles. 
There, indeed, the action itself does not make a 
part of the drama^: the Alcnueon of AstydanuUf 
and Tekgonus in the Ulysses fFounded, furnish 
instances mthin the Tragedy^. 
' There id yet a third way, where a person upon 
the point of perpetrating, through ignorance, some 
dreadful deed, is prevented by a sudden discovery^ 
; Beside these, there is no other proper way. 
For 'the action must of necessity be eitlier done, 

or 

* As in the Fatal Curiosity of Lillo. 

^ Ifhe murder of Laius by Oedipus, his son, is sup- 
posed to have happened a considerable time before the 
beginning of die action. 

* Of these two dran\as nothing more is known dian 
the little that Aristotle here tells us. In the first, the 
Poet adhered so fu* to history, as to make Alcmseon kill 
his mother Eriphf le, but with the improvement, (accord* 
ing to Aristotle's idea,) of making him do it ignoranily^ 
The story of Telegoftus is, that he was a son of Ulysses 
by Circe \ was sent by her in quest of his father, whom 
be wounded, without knowing him, in a skirmish relative 
to some sheep, that he attempted to carry off from the 
island of Ithaca. It is somewhat singular, chat the wound 
is said to haVe been given with a kind of Oiahite spear, 
headed with a sharp fish-^booe. Sec Pope's Odysssy XL 
.167. and the note. 

^ As in Meropei Aristotle's own example. 
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or notdme, and that, either mth kmwkdge, or 
without: but of all these ways*, that of being 
ready to exfecute, knowingly, aftdyrt not executing, 
\& the worst; for this is, At the same time, shock- 
ing, and yet not Tragic, because it exhibits no 
disastrous event. ^ It is, therefore, nev€T, 6c very 
rarely, made use of. The attempt of HtEthon xa 
kill Cf^oriy in the Antigone'^, is an example. 

Next to this, is the actual execution of the 
purpose*. 

To execute, through ignorance, and afterwards 
to discover,, is better : for thus, the shocking 
atrociousness is avoided, and, at the same timej 
the discovei7 is striking.^ 

But the best of all these ways, is the last Thus, 
in the Tragedy of Cresplionles, Me7Vpe, in the 
very act of putting her son to death, discovers 
him, and is prevented. In the Iphigertia^f the 
sister, in the same manner, discovers her brother; 
and in the Helle\ the son discovers bis mother,: 
at the instant when he was going to betray her. 

On this account it is, that the subjects of 
Tragedy, as before remarked, are confined to a 

small 

♦ There is here much embarrassment and confission in 
the originaL See uote 105. 

N ^ Of 5<?^/6w&x. See Franklin's, or Brumoy's,translatioa 

• The^r5^ of the three proper sluA jadmissi He 'wiys that 
were enumerated ; that of Macbeth^ &c. 

^ The Iphigenla in Tauris of Euripides. ' 

* Of this Tragedy nothing farther is known. 



small nuqaber of. families. For it v^as not to arf^ 
but Xjo fortune *, that Poets applied themselves, Xa 
find incidents of this nature. HeAce the necessity 
ef having recourse to those familiesy in which such 
calamities have happened. 

Of the Plot, or Fable, and its requisites, 
enough has now been said. 

XV. 

' With respect to the Manxehs, four things or a© 
are to be attaided to by the Poet. 

First, and principally, they should be gpod. 
Now manners^ or character , belong, as we hav6 
said before, to any speech or action that manifests 
a certain disposition'; and they are bad, or good, 
as the disposition manifested is bad, or good. This 
goodness of manners may be found in persons of 
every description' : the manners of a woman, or 
of a slave, may be good; though, in ^general, 

women 

* L e. to history or tradition.— See above. Sect. 6. ^. 1 27, 
and Sect. f2. f. 136. 

' This IS observed, to shew the consistence of this 
first precept with the next. ITie manners must be drawn 
as good as may be, consistently' with the observance of 
propriety, with respect to the ^^w^r^?/ character of different 
sexes, ages, conditions, &c. It might have been objected— / 
** You say, the character must be good. But suppose 
*• the Poet has to represent, for instance, a slave ? — the 
** character of slaves in general is notoriously bad^^^-^ 
The answer is, — any thing may be good/» its kind. 
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women are, perhaps, rather bad^ than good, and 
slaves, altogether bad. 

The secmi requisite of themuiners, iiB^propri^/L 
There is a manly characta" of bravery and fierte" 
ness, which cannot, with propriety,, be giveo to 
a woman. 

The third requisite is resemblance; fixr tibim \b 
a different thing- from their being ^(x>4 and proper, 
as above described ^ 

The/ourth, h umfomdty ; for even though the 
model of the Poet's imitation be some person o£ 
ununiform manners, still liiat person must be re- 
presented as uniformly ununiform. 

We have an example of manners unneeesiarU§ 
bad^ in the character of Menekus in the Tragedy 
of Orestes^ : of mproppr and wAeeoming man* 
ners, in the lamentation of Utysses in SofUOy and 
in the speech of Menalippe^: of ununiform man* 
^ ners, 

^ That is, the manners may be both goody and proper 
or becoming ; asd yet not liie. For example ; shouM a 
Poet draw Medea, gentle, patient, &c. the manners 
would be both gooJ^ and becomings but not Hke^^nQ^ coa« 
formable to the historical or tradltbnal character of the 
individual. The portrait would be defective. 

* The Orestes of Euripides. — ^Mendaus, throughout 
this play, as Mr. Potter has justly remarked, is «< repre- 
*' sented as an ungrateful, unfeeling, timid, designiDg 
« poltron." 

' The author had here, no doubt, given an instance 

of the violation o( resemblance in the manners, thofigh it 

be wanting in all the manuscripts. — Of (he fr^rASn, nothing 

d is 
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ners, in the Iphigenia at Aulis ; for there, tlie 
Jphigeniay who supplicates for life, has no resem- 
blance to the Iphigenia of the cpnclusion. 

In the manners, as in tlie fable, the Poet should 
always aim, either at what is necessaryy or what is 
probable ; so that such a character shall appear 
to speak or act, necessarily, or probably, in such a 
manner^ and this event, to be the necessary or 
probable consequence oi that. — ^ Hence it is 

evident, 

is known. — Some fragments remain of Menalippe the 
PVise^ (for this was the title,) a Tragedy of Euripides, 
the subject of which is a curiosity. Menalippe was 
delivered of two children, the fruits of a stolen amour 
with Neptune. To conceal her shame, she hid them in 
her father's cow-house ; where he found them, and, being 
less of a philosopher than his daughter, took them for a 
monstrous production of some of his cows, and ordered 
them to be burned. His daughter, in order to save them, 
without exposing herself, enters into a long physical ' 
argument, upon the principles of Anaxagoras, to cure her 
father of his unphilosophical prejudices about monsters, 
and portentous births, and to convince him, that these 
infants might he the natural children of his cows. 
Part of this very speech is preserved by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassusy [See the Ox. Eurip. vol.iii. p. 371.] and 
it is this masculine philosopher that is here understood to 
be censured as an impropriety of character.— How would 
a Tragedy on such a subject as this, be now received by 
an audience ? 

^ What follows, to the end of the paragraph, appears 
rather out of place. But see the note. For development^ 
sec Sect. 18. p. 154. 

VOL. I. L 
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evident, that tlie dffctlopment also of a fable 
should arise out of the fable itself, and not 
depend upon machimry^ as in the Mtdka^y or in 
the incidents relative to the return of the Greeks, 
[MACHf- in the Iliad^. The proper application of machi- . 
nery is to such circumstances, as are extraneous 
to the drama; such, as either happened befort 
the tiuje of the action, and could not, by human 
means, be known; or, are to happen after ^ and 
require to be foretold : for to the Gods we attri- 
bute the kno^Ucdge of all things. But nothing 
improbable should be admitted in the incidents of 
the fable'; or, it it cannot be. avoided, it should, 
at least, be ccmfined to such as are without the 
Tragedy itsclt ; as in tlie Oedipus of Sophocles. 
Since Tragedy is an imitation of what is besty 
we should follow the example of skilful portrait- 
painters; who, while they express the peculiar 
lineaments, and produce a likeness, at the same 

. time 



• Of Euripides. Medea is carried ofF, at the end of 
the Tragedy, in a chariot drawn by flying dragons. 
See Mr. Potter's TransL v. 1443, &c. 

• ^ Pope's Iliad, II. .189, &c.— if the text here is right: 
but this is doubtful. See the note. 

' By incidents of the fable, A.ristode here plainly means, 
all those acrions or events which are essential parts of the. 
subject or , story, whether previous to the action, and 
necessary to be known, or included in it, and actually 
represented in the drama. Compare Part III. Sect. 6. 
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time improve upon the original*. And thus, too, - 
the Poet, when he imitates the manners <ii paasion-^ 
attm&ci^ (or of htdoknty or any other of a similar 
kind,) should draw an example approaching rather 
to a good, than to a hard and ferocious character: 
as Achilles is drawn,- by Agatho, and by Homer, 
These things the Poet should keep in view ; and, * 
besides these, whatever relates to those senses* 
which have a necessary connection with Poetry: 
for here, also, he may often err. — But of this 
enough has been said in the. treatises already 
published. 

XVI. 

. ' What is meant by a Discovery, has already Different 

^ . . '' KINDS 

been explained. Its kinds arg^the following. of 

First J the most inartificial of all, and to which, vkbt. 
from poverty of invention, the generality of Poets 

have 

* This seems intended to explain his third precept, 
t)f resemblance in the manners ; to reconcile it with his 
fiptty and to shew what sort of likeness the nature of 
Tra^ imitation requires. — Compare P^rf L Sect,^.—* 
and PdrtlY. Sect.S- 

* i.e. To the sights and the hearings in other words, 
to actual representation. See the note. 

^ The reader, who recollects the conclusion of 
Sect. 14, where the author took a formal leave of the 
** fable and its requisites /\znd proceeded to the second 
essential part of Tragedy, the manners, will hardly be of 
Dacier's opinion, who contends, that this section is rightly 
placed. His reasons are perfectly unsatisfactory. 

X2 
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have recourse— the discovery by >omhle signs. Of 
these signs, some are natural; as, the lance with 
which the family of the earth-born Thebans^ were 
marked, or the stars which Carcinus has made use 
of in his Thyestes : others are adventitious; and 
of these, some are corporal, as scars; some ex- 
ternal, as necklaces, bracelets, &c. or the little 
boat by which the discovery is made in the Tra- 
gedy of TyroK Even these, however, may be 
employed with more, or less skill. The discovery 
of Ulysses, for example, to his nurse, by means 
of his scar, is very different from his discovery, 
by the same means, to the herdsmen ^ For all 
those discoveries, in which the sign is produced 
by way of proof, are inartificial. Those, which, 
like that in the JVashiJig of Ulysses\ happen , 
suddenly and casually, are better. Secondly, 

♦ The descendants of the original Thebans, who, 
according to the fabulous history, sprung from the earth 
when Cadmus sowed the Dragon's teeth, &c. — This 
nohle race are said to have been distinguished by the 
natural mark of a lance upon their bodies. 

5 Sophocles wrote two Tragedies of this name, 
neither of them preserved. — The story of Tyro leads 
us to suppose, that Aristotle means the little boat, trough, 
or, as some render it, cradle, in which Tyro had exposed 
her children, on, or near, the river: the particular 
manner of the discovery, it would be in vain to guess. 

* See Pope's Odyssey, XIX. v. 45 1, &c. and the note 
there, on v. 461, and XXI. 226. 

^ The antients distinguished the different parts of 
Homer's Poems by different tides accommodated to the 

, differeflt 
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Secondly — Discoveries irwented^ at pleasure, 
by the Poet, and, on that account, still inartificial. 
For example ; in the Iphigeniay Orestes j after 
having discovered his sister, discovers himself to 
her. She, indeed, is discovered by the letter ; but 
Orestes^ by [verbal proofs >\ and these are such, as 
the Poet cbuses to make him produce, not such, 
as arise from the circumstances of the Jable*. 
This kind of discovery, therefore, borders upon 
the fault of that first mentioned : for, some of the 
tilings from which those proofs are drawn, are 
even such, as might have been actually produced 
as visible sign^. 

Another instance, is the discovery by the sound 
of the shuttle in the Teretis of Sophocles. 

Thirdly — The Discovery occasioned by memory; 
as, wlien some recollection is excited by the view 
of a particular object. Thus, in the Cyprians 
of DiccBogeneSy a discovery is produced by tears 
shed at the sight of a picture : and thus, in the 
Tale of AlcinouSy Uljsses, listening to the bard, 
recollects, weeps, and is discovered'. j^ , . 

different subjects, or episodes ; and, in referring to him, 
they made use of these, not of the division into books. 
Thus, the part of the xixth book of the Odyssey above 
referred to, was called The Washing, The Tale of 
Akinous was another tide, which will presently be men- 
tioned : See the note on that passage. 

■ See Mr. Potter's translation of the Iphigenia in 
TauriSy v. 884 to 910. 
^ Pope's Odyssey^ VIII. 569, &c. 
1^3 
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Fourthly — The discovery occasioned by reason- 
ing or inference^ ; such as that in the Ckoepkor^e : 
" The person, who is arrived, resembles me — no 
" one resembles me but Orestes — ^it must be he T* 
And that of Polyides the Sophist, in his Iphigenia *; 
for the conclusion of Orestes was natural. — ** It 
" had been his sister's lot to be sacrificed,' and it 
" was now his own!'' That, also, in the Tydcus 
of Theodectes: — " He came to find his son, and 
** he himself must perish!" And thus, the 
daughters of PhineuSy in the Tragedy denominated^ 
from them^, viewing the place to which they 
were led, infer their fate : — " there they were to 
" die, for there they were exposed ! " There is 
also a compound sort of discovery, arising from 

false 

* Occasioned by reasoning ; — i, e. by reasoning, (or 
rather, inference^ or conclusion^) in the person discovered. 
See the note. — It should be remembered, that Aristotle 
is not, in this chapter, inventing discoveries, nor enu- 
merating all the kinds possible or practicable; but only 
classing and examining such, as he found in use, or could 
recollect, in the Tragedies and Epic Poems of his time. 

* The subject appear^ to have been the same, as that 
of the Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides. We are to 
suppose, that Orestes was discovered to his sister by this 
natural exclamation, at the moment when he was led to 
the altar of Diana to be sacrificed. 

' Of this, and the preceding Tragedy, we know 
nothing, but what we learn here : i. e. that in the one, 
a father, and in the other, die daughters of Phineus, were 
discovered, and, probably, saved, by those exclamations. 
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false inference m the audience ; as in Ulysses the 
False Messenger : he asserts, that he shall know 
the bow, which he had not seen ; the audience 
falsely infer, that a discovery, by that means, will 
follow ♦ 

But, of all Discoveries, the best is that, which 
arises from the action it self ^ and in which eistriki??g 
effect is produced by probable incidents. Such 
is that in the Oedipus of Sophocles : and 
that in the Iphigenia ; for nothing more natural 
than her desire of conveying the letter. Such 
discoveries are the best, because they alone are 
effected without the help of invented proofs^ or 
bracelets, &c.* 

Next .to these, are the discoveries by inference. 

XVIL 
The Poet, both when he plans, and when he Phactx, 
writes, his Tragedy, should put himself, as much DiREcxioNt 
as possible, in the place of a spectator ; for, by inVc'ic 
this means, seeing everything distinctly, as if pre- 
sent at the action, ie will discern what is proper, 
and no inconsistences will escape him. The ' 
fault objected to Carcimis, is a proof of this. 

Amphiaraus 

♦ The original here is all incurable corruption, and 
impenetrable obscurity. See the note. 

' All this is extremely perplexing. I must refer the 
reader to the note ; — but, certainly, with rio promise 
of any thing like perfect satisfaction. ^ 

L4 ^ 
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Amphiaraus had left ,the temple^ ; this, the Poet, 
for want of conceiving the action to pass before 
his eyes, overlooked ; but in the representatioo, 
the audience were disgusted, and the . piece 
condemned. 

In composing, the Poet should even, as much 
as possible, be an actor : for, by natural sym- 
pathy, Mey are most persuasive and affecting, who 
are under the influence of actual passion. We 
share the agitation of those, who appear to be 
truly agitated — the anger of those, who appear to 
be truly angry. 

Hence it is, that Poetry demands, either great 
natural quickness of parts, or an enthusiasm 
allied to madness. ' By the first of these, we 
mould ourselves with facility to the imitation of 
every form ; by the other, transported out of our- 
selves, we become what we imagine. 

When the Poet invents a subject, he should, 
first, draw a general sketch of it, and afterwards 
give it the detail of its Episodes, and extend 
it. The general argument, for instance, of the 
Iphigcnia'^, should be considered in this way: 

^' A virgin, 

* As the subject of this Tragedy is not known, it 
seems impossible, from what is here said, even to guess 
how this was. - 

^ In Tauris. — The general spirit of this precept of 
Aristotle is well illustrated by Diderot in the Essai sur la 
Poesie Dram, at the end of his Pen de Families p. 292, &c. 
" Surtout, s'imposcr la k>i dc ne pas jeter sur le papier 
'' une seule idee de detail^ que \t flan nit soit arrete,'' &c. 
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" A virgin, on the point of being sacriiiced, is im- 
" perceptibly conveyed away from the altar, and 
" transported to another country, where it was 
" the custom to sacrifice all strangers to Diana. 
." Of these rites she is appointed priestess. It 
" happens, some time after, that her brother 
" arrives there." But why*? — beciause an oracle 
had commanded him, for some reason exterior 
to the general plan. For what purpose ?— Thia, 
also, is exterior to the plan. — " He arrives, is 
" seized, and, at the instant that he is going to 
" be sacrificed, the discovery is made.*' — And 
this may be, either in the way of Euripides^ or 
like that of Polyides^y by the natural reflection of 
Orestes^ that — " it was his fate also, as it had 
" been his sistei^'s, to be sacrificed ; " by which 
exclamation he is saved. 

After this, the Poet, when he has given names 
to his characters, should proceed to the Episodes 
of his action ; and he must take care, that these 
belong pWjktrly to the subject; like that of the 
madnea^H Orestes^ which occasions his being 

and his escape by means of the ablution ^ 
latic Poetry the Episodes are short; but^ 

Epic, they are the means of drawing out 

^ poem to its proper length. The general story 

of the Odyssey, for example, lies in a small 

compass : 

' See the preceding section* 

• See V. 301,^0. and ¥.1248^ &c, of Mr. Potter's 
translation. 
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compass: ** A certain man is supposed to be 
*• absent from his own country for many years — 
" he is persecuted by Neptune^ deprived of all 
" his companions, and left alone. At home, his 
'* affairs are in disorder — the suitors of his wife 
" dissipating his wealth, and plotting the de- 
" struction of his son. Tossed by many tempests, 
" he at length arrives, and, making himself known 
'* to some of his family, attacks his enemies, 
** destroys them, and remains himself in safety/ 
This is the essential ; the rest is Episode. 

XVIII. 

CoMPLi- Every Tragedy consists of two parts — the 

CATION and ^ o ^ i 

Develop- compUcatiofi, and the development^. The com- 
•f the Plot, plication is often formed by incidents supposed 
prior to the action, and by a part, also, of those 
that are within the action ; the rest, form the de- 
^ velopment I call complication^ all that is between 

the beginning of the piece, and the last part, 
where the change of fortune commenfi^: — deve- 
lopment, all between the beginning of t^r, i'hange, 
and the conclusion. Thus, in the Lyncei 
TheodecteSy the evenjs antecedent to 'the 




* Literally, the tying^ and untying. With the French, 
Neeudf and Denouement^ are convenient, and established 
terms, I hope I shall be pardoned for avoiding our 
awkward expressions of the intrigue and unravelling of a 
plot, &c. I could lind no terms less exceptionable 
than those I have used* 
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and the seizure of the child, constitute the cowr 
plication'; the development is from the accusation 
of murder to the end*. 

XIX. 

There are four kinds of Tragedy, deducible i>ifferent 

from so many partSy which have been mentioned. of 

One kind is the cojmplicated; where all depends 

on revolution and discoveri/ : anotlier is the dis- 

ASTROus^ such as those on the subject oi Ajax 

or Lvion : another, the moral*, as the PhtkiotideSy 

and the Peleus : and, fourthly, the simple, such 

as the Phorcides^y the Prometheus^ and all those 

Tragedies, the scene of which is laid in the in-* 

fernal regions. 
^ It 

* Of the plot of this Tragedy nothing is known. 
See the note, 

* For these two kinds, see above, Sect, 8, and 9. 

* i. e. In which the delineation of manners or character 
is predominant. See the note. — Our language, I think, 
wants a wo/d to express this sense of the Greek Adotov, 
and the Latin, moratum. Mannered^ has, I believe, some- 
times been used in this sense ; but so seldom, as to sound 
awkwardly. We know nothing of the subjects here 
given as examples. 

5 Mschylus wrote a Tragedy so named. It is difficult 
to imagine what he could make of these j^hree curious 
personages, who were born oldwomeny lived under ground, 
and had but one eye among them, which they used by 
turns ; carrying it, I suppose, in a casfc, like a pair of 
spectacles. — Such is the ta)e ! See Mr. Potter's Michylus^ 
^.^^y quarto. 
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It should be the Poet's aim to make himself 
master of all these manners ; of as many of them, 
at least, as possible, and those the best: especially, 
considering the captious criticism, to which, in 
these days, he is exposed. For, the public, having 
now seen different Poets excel in each of tliese 
different kinds, expect every Single Poet to unite 
in himself, and to surpass, the peculiar excellences 
of them all. 

^ One Tragedy may justly be considered as the 
same with another, or different, not according as 
the subjects, but, rather, according as the com- 
plication and development, are the same or diffe- 
rent. — Many Poet;s, when they have complicated 
well, develop badly ^. They should endeavour to 
deserve equal applause in both. 

XX. We 

* What follows seems rather to belong to the pre- 
ceding section. But perhaps Aristotle was. led to this 
observation here, by what he had just dropped about the 
unfair and cavilling criticism of the times, which pro- 
bably, (as Dacier has remarked,) denied the praise of 
invention to those who composed Tragedies upon old 
subjects, with old titles, which, we see, was the common 
practice of the Greek Poets. 

' No fault so common :- see note 59.— It was with 
the Greek Tragedians, probably, as with Shakspeare. — 
** In many of his plays the latter part is evidently neg- 
•' lectcd. When he found himself near the end of his 
*' work, and in view of liis reward, he shortened the 
*' labour, to snatch the profit. He therefore remits bis 
4 '* eflForts 
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XX. 

We must also be attentive to what has been 
often mentioned', and not construct a Tragedy 
upon an Epic plan. By an Epic plan, I mean, a 
fable c(Mnposed of many fables^ \ as if any one, 
for instance, should take the entire fable of th^ 
Iliad for the subject of a Tragedy. In the 
Epic Poem, the length of the whole admits of a 
proper magnitude in the parts ; but in the drama, 
tlie effect of such a plan is far different from what 
is expected. As a proof of this, those Poets, 
who have formed the whole of the destruction of 
Troy into a Tragedy, instead of confining them- 
selves (ajs Euripides, but not JEsckyluSy has done, 
in the story of Niobe,) to apar^, have either been 
condemned in the representation, or have con- 
tended without success. Even Jgatho has failed 
on this account, and on this only ; for, in revo- 
lutionSf and in actions also of the simple kind, 
these Poets succeed wonderfully in what they aim 
at ; and that is, the union of Tragic effect with 

imral 

*' efforts where he should most vigorously exert them, 
« and his catastrophe is improbably produced, or im- 
" perfecriy represented." Johnson*s Pref to Shahpeare. 

■ See Parti. Sect. 9.— 11. Sect. 7. 

* i.e.— of many distinct /«r/j, ox Episodesy each of 
them capable of furnishing a Tragic fable. Compare 
Part III. Sect, i . and V. Sect. 3. about the want of strict 
unity in the epic fable. 
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moral tendency: as when, for example, a character 
of great wisdom, but without integrity, is deceived, 
like Sisyphus y or, a brave, but unjust man, con- 
quered. Such events, as Agatho says, are pro- 
bable, " as it is probable, in general, that many 
*^ things should happen contrary to probability." 

XXI. 

Of the The Chorus should be considered as one of 

I^BORUt* 

the persons in the drama' ; should be a part of 
the whoky and a sharer in the action : not as in 
Euripides'- y but, as in Sophocles. As for other 

Poets — 

■ Jctoris partes chorus, offlciumque virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios tntercinat actus. 
Quod non proposito conducat & hareat apte. 

Hor. A. P. 193. 
* This expression does not, I think, necessarily imply 
any stronger censure of Euripides, than that the Choral 
Odes of his Tragedies were, in general, more loosely 
connected with the subject, than those of Sophocles \ 
which, on examination, would, I believe, be found true. 
For, that this is the fault here meant, not the improper 
'* choice of the persons who compose the Chorus^^ .as the 
ingenious translator of Euripides u;nderstands, is, I tl^iink, 
plain from what immediately follows ; the connei^tion 
being this: — ^'^ Sophocles is, in this respect, most perfect ; 
*« Euripides less so ; as to the others, their choral soi^gs 
«* are totally foreign to the subject of their Tragedies?' 
See Mr. Porter's £«r/^/W«— Postscript to the Trojii 
Dames. Dr. Warton*s Essay on the Geniusy &c. ^ 
^ P<2^^, vol.i. p.71. 
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Poets — their choral songs have no more con- 
nection with their subject, than with that of any 
other Tragedy : and hence, they are now become 
detached pieces, inserted at pleasure' : a practice 
first introduced by Agatho. Yet wherjB is the 
difference, between this arbitrary insertion of an 
Ode^ and the transposition of a speech^ or even of 
a whole Episode^ from one Tragedy to another? 

XXIL 

Of the other parts of Tragedy enough has or the 
now been said. We are next to consider the menti. 
Diction, and the Sentiments. 

For what concerns the sentiments, we refer to 
the principles laid down in the books on Rhetoric; 
for to that subject they more properly belong. 
The sentiments include whatever is the ohjecj of 

speech; 

^ It is curious to trace the gradual extinction of the 
Chorus. At first, it was all ; then, relieved by the in- 
termixture of dialogic, but st\\[ principal', then, subordinate 
to the dialogue ; then digressive, and /// connected with 
the piece ; then borrowed from other pieces at pleasure — 
and so on, to the fiddles and the act-tunes, at which 
Dacter is so angry. (Sec his Note p. 335.) The per- 
formers in the orchestra of a modern theatre, are little, 
I believe, aware, that they occupy the place y and may 
consider themselves as the lineal descendants, of the 
ancient Chorus, — Orchestra (o^x^^) was the name 0£ 
that part of the antient theatre, which was appropriated 
to the Chorus. [Jul. Pollux, IV./>.423.] 
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speech^; as, for instance, to prove, to confute, to 
move the passions — pity, terror, anger, and the 
like ; to amplify, or to diminish. But it is evident, 
that, with respect to the things themselves also*, 
when the Poet would make them appear pitiable, 
or terrible, or great, or probable, he must draw 
from the same sources ; with this difference only, 
that, in the drama, these things must appear to 
be such, without being shewn to be such^; 
whereas^ in oratory, they must be made to appear 
so by the speaker, and in consequence of what he 
says : otherwise, what need of an orator, if they 
already appear so,, in themselves, and not through 
his eloquence ? 

XXIII. 
dJctuTn. ^*^^ respect to Diction, one part of its theory 
•fiwtiTi ^^ *^** which treats of the Jigures'' of speech; 

- such 

♦ See Harris's Philolog. Inquiries, p. 173, &c, 

' Things themselves — i. e. the events, incidents^ &c. of 
the fable, as opposed to the sentiments, or thoughts. Sec 
the NOTE. . 

• The circumstances which form the fable of Lear, 
Othello, OeMpus, &c. are such, as must of themselves, 
always appear in the highest degree atrocious, terrible, 
piteous, &c. whether the Poet be a Shakspeare, ox a 
Tate, SeetheKOTE. 

^ Figures of speech— not in the usual sense of that 
expression ; as appears, indeed, from his instances.- See 
die NOTE ; and Hermes, 1. 8. about the m^des : parti- 
cularly, NOTE (e.) 
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such as, commanding^ entreating,, relating, mena- 
cingy interrogating J answering, and the like. 
But this belongs, properly, to the art of actings 
and to the professed masters of that kind. The 
Poefs knowledge, or ignorance, of these tilings, 
cannot any way materially affect the credit of 
his art. For who will suppose there is any justice 
in the cavil of Protagoi^as — that, in the words, 
" The wrath, O goddess, iriw^ V' the Poet, where 
he intended a prayer , had expressed a command: 
for he insists, that to say, Do this, or do it not, is 
to command. — ^This subject, therefore, we pass 
ov^r, as belonging to an art distinct fix)m that 
of Poetry. 

XXIV. 

To ALL Diction, belong the following parts : AwALTm 
— the letter, the syllabk, the conjunctionj the Diotiow, 
noun, the verb, the article, the case, the dis- lakouaq» 

^ , msentral. 

course or speech. 

1. A letter is an indivisible sound ; yet not aU 
such sounds are letters, but those only that are 
capable of forming an intelligible sound. For 
there are indivisible sounds of brute creatures ; 
but no such sounds are cdlled letters. Letters 
are of three kinds ; vowels, semivowels, and mut€s. 
The vozvel, is that, which has a distinct sound 

without 

* In the opening of the J/iad. 
VOL. I. M 
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wUhout articulation^ ; as A, or O. — ^The semi- 
xowd^ that which has a distinct sound with 
artkulatioQ, as S, and R. The niute^ that which, 
with articulation, has yet no sound by itself; but 
j(»ned widi one of those letters that have some 
sound, becomes audible; as, G, and D. Tbesa 
all dider from each other, as they are produced 
by differeiy; configurations, and in different parts, 
of the mouth; as they are aspirated or smooth, 
lopg or short ; as their tone is acute^ gravcj or 
wiermediate : the detail of all which, b tht 
business of the metrical treatises* 

2. A syllable^ is a sound without signi^cation, 
composed of a mute and a vowel : for G R. 
without A, is not a syllable; with A, as 
GRA, it is. But iktse differences, also, ar« 
the subject of the metrical art. 

3. Aeon- 

* Lhetaily^ peratssiott : ie. of the tongue against the 
palate, or teeth, the lips against the teeth, or against each 
other, and all the other modea of consonant articulation^ 
See Hermes^ III. 2. p. 322. where they are callec) 
^ *^ contacts^ Dacier makes sad confusion here, both in 
his version, and his notes, by confounding the names of 
the consonants, when vowels are prefixed, or put after 
them, to make them separately pronouncible^ (Te, eF^ 
ei*, &c.) with their powers in con^cslthn^^M element! 
of words. Thus, it is stricriy true, that S and It, have 
a sounds without the assistance of a vowel, merely by 
their mode of articulation. But D, or G, have no sound 
at all iy themselves. The semivowels are 1, m, n, r, s. 
(Dhn.Haliearn. De StrucU Or at. Sect. 14.) 
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3. A conjunction^ is a sound without significa-? 
tiori, * * * * # * * # Qf gQjjj n 

nature, as, out of several sounds, each of them 
fii^ificant, to form one significant sound \ 

4. An article^ is a sound without signification^ 
which marks the beginnings or the end of a seiH 
tence; or distinguishes *y as when we say, the 
^cwrd ^»ff*» — THE word w^f », &c. 

5. A woww, is a sound, composed of other 
sounds; significant, without expression of time; 
and of which no part is by itself significant :' for 
even iq double words, the parts are not taken iq 
the sense that separately belongs to them. Thus, 
in the word TheodoruSy dorus is not significant^. 

6. A verby is a sound composed of other 
. sounds ; — significant — with expression of time— 

and of which, as of the noun, no part is by itself 
significant. Thus, in the words, man^ white, in- 
dication of time is not included : in the words, 

he 

* See Hermes y p. 239, Note (a). Here are, in th« 
original, two definitions ; ona intelligible, and one uhin-^ 
telligible. I believe I shall easily be excused for giving 
the reader the intelligible definition only. See the note. 

• Hermesy p. 216, &c. 

' The name, TheodoruSy is derived from Theosy God, 
and Dorofiy a gift. Yet when the word is used, it stands 
for neither of these ideas, but merely for the individual 
so named. 

M 2 
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he walks, he walked, &c. it is included ; the one 
expressing the present time, the other the past. 

7. Cases belong to nouns and verbs. Some 
cases express relation; as of, to\ and the like : 
otiiers, number; as man, or men, &c. Others 
rdate to action or pronunciation^ : as those of 
interrogation, of command, &c. for, ^«^((rf; 
[did he go?] and, (Sa^^^f, Is^ili are verbal Cflwe* 
of that kind. 

8; Discourse, or speech, is a sound significant^ 
composed of other sounds, some of which are signi- 
ficant by themselves : for all discourse is not com- 
posed of verbs and nouns ;— the definition of Man \ 

for 

* These onfy^ in modem grammar, are called cases: 
m Aristode, number, whether in noun or verb, and the 
tenset^ and modes, (or m^ods,) of verbs, are comprehended 
under that term ; because cases, {7rru<nii — casus) arc 
etuEngs^ terminations, inflections, &c. and, in the learned 
langtiages, all the above mentioned differences of 
meaning are expressed by different terminations. The 
French use chute^ the literal translation of casus, in the 
sense of termination. — " La chute d'une periode," &c. 
Ani fall Is used, in our poetical language, for a close, or 
cadence, in music. 

That strain again^^it had a dying faj-l. 

Merch. of Venice. 
And so Milton in Comus, v. 251. 

* The$ci«<?^ifi, are the same which he calls^jvm of 
speech, Sect. 23 . See the Ko t E . 

* The definition alluded to appears to be this, litc» 
rally rendered: " A terrestrial animal with two feet^ 
{Kaov miov, htsis».) ^ See the ncTte. 
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for instance. Discourse, of speech, may subsist 
without a "oerh : some significant part, however, 
it must contain ; significant, as the word CUon 
is, in, " Ckon wdks'^ 

A discourse or speech is owe, in two senses; 
either as it signifies' one thing, or> several things 
made one by conjunction. Thus, the Iliad is one 
by conjunction : the definition of Man, by signi-' 
Jying one things 

XXV. 

Of W0Ri)S, some are single — by which I meaiD, 
composed of parts not significant; and some ®^ 
double : of which last, sogoe havQ one part signi- 
ficant, and the other not significant ; and some, 
both parts significant. A word may also be 
triple, quadruple, &c. like many of those used by 
the Megalieta; as, Hermocdicoxanthus'^. Every 
word is either common, or foreign, or metapho- 
rical, or ornamental, or invented, or extended^ or 
contracted, or altered^. 

By COMMON words, I mean, such aa are in 
general and established i^e.^— By foreign, such 

as 

^ A strange word, arid how it was applied we Icqo^ 
not. It appears to be a consolidation of three Asiatic 
rivers — the Hermus, the Cai'cus, and the Xanthus. 

• See the last paragraph of note 190 ; an obseiva- 
tion of importance tp the right understanding of thi$ 
enumeration. 

M3 
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as belong to a different language : so that the 

same word may, evidently, -4)6 both common^ and 

foreign^ though not to the same people. The 

word Ztyvvay, to the Cyprians is common^ to us, 

foreign. 

A metaphorical' word is a word trans- 
ferred from its proper sense ; either from genus 
to specks^ or from species to genus, or from one 
species to another, or in the way of analogy. 

1 . From genus to species : as, 

Secure in yonder port my vessel stands'. 
For, to be at anchor, is one species of standing 
or being^rerf*. 

2. From species to genus : as, 
-------* to Ulysses, 

A THOUSAND generous deeds we owe — K 
For a thousand is a certain definite many, which 
is here used for many, in general. 

3. From 

^ For the general sense, in which metaphorical is here 
used, see the beginning of note 183. 

* From Homer, Od. A. 185. — In Pope's translatioDf 
L 237. 

*' Far fronni your capital my ship resides.** 
This would not answer my purpose, because the meta- 
phor is changed. 

* How widely different is the metaphor, when wc 
talk of a ship riding at anchor ! 

^ //.B. 272.— In Pope, IL 333.— but the meUphpr 
is not retained. 
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3* From me species to another^: as^ . 

XakM oiw9 "^UXV APTI^AE. 
And, 

TAM* aret^u %etXxAi. 

For here, the Poet uses rotfccir, to cut qff^y m- 
stead of «fvraci, to drawforthy and a^vca&t instead 
<^ TASjbifiy : each being a species of taking away. 

4. In the way of analogy — when, of four 
terms, the second bears the same relation to the 
^rsty as the fourth to the third; in which case, 
it^^ fourth may be substitutsed for the secondy 
and the second for the fourth. And, sometimes^ 
the proper term is also introduced, besides its 
relative term. 

Plus, a ct^ bears the same relation to Bacchus^ 
as a M/e/^ to Mars. A shield, therefore, may be 
called the atp of MarSy and a cup. Me ^AiieA/ of 
Bacchus. Again — evening being to day, what 
old age is to life^ the evening may be called the 
old age of the day^ and old ag^ the evening of 
life ; or, as Empedocles has expressed it, " life's 
setting sun ^" It sometimes happens, that there 
is no proper analogous term, answering to tiie 

term 

..^ This, and the next species, only, answer to what 
ye call metapAor-^ht metaphor founded on rescmBlance. 
The two first species belong to the trope denominated^ 
since Aristotle's time, Synecdoche^ 

^' " Thy sun is sct^ thy spring is gone.** 

GKAY^^Ode en Springs 
^' Yet hath my night oflifi some memory •" 

Shaispearfiy Com. of Errors'^h.^t scene. 
M4 
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term borrowed; which yet may be used in the 
same manner, as if there were. For instiance : 
to sotVy is the term appropriated to the action of 
dispersing seed upon the earth ; but the disper- 
sion of rays from the sun is expressed by no 
appropriated term ; it is, however,, with respect 
to the suns lights what solving is with respect 
to seed. Hence the Poet's expression, of the 
sun — 

" - - - SOWING abroad 

" His heaven-created flame." 
There is, also, another way of ui^ng this kind of 
metaphor, by adding to the borrowed word a 
negation of some of those qualities, which belong 
to it in its proper sense : as if, instead of calling 
a shield the cup of Mar s, we should call it the 
mneless cup*. 

An INVENTED word, is a word never before 
used by any one, but coined by the Poet himself; 
for such, it appears, there are^ as EPNTTAI^ for 
KEl^ATA, horns, or APHTHPf for IEPET2, a 
priest. 

A. word is extended, when^for the proper 

vowel a longer is substituted, or a syllable is in- 

\ serted. 

* For the ornamental word, or the ornament^ (*0(r^®-) 
as Aristotle calls it, the dcfinitron of which should have 
come in here, see note 190. 

* i. e. Branches ; which we also use for the horns of 
a stag. But Aristotle means a new wordy not a new 
application merely, of a word already in use. 

t A supplicator : literally, a prayer, taken in the sense 
o(one who prays ; as seer is used for prophets 
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serted. — A word is conteacted, whensome part 
of it is retrenched. — Thus, ttoAH^, for voXE®», 
and U.%y^\oLhit> for U^hXhxSh^ are extended words: 
contracted, such as KPI, and All, and O^^ . ^ g^ 

- - - fjtict yivercci oifjL(poTiom OT*. 

An ALTERED word, is a word, of which part 
remains in its usual state, and part is of the 
Poet s making ; as in 

AEHITEPON icxrx ficc^cv^, 
^fgiTEPOS is for Si^iOX. 

Farther ; Nouisrs are divided into masculmej 
Jhninine, and neuter. The masculine are those 
which end in v, f, r, or in some letter com- 
pounded of <r and a 7nute; these are two, ^ 
and ^. — ^The Jemnine, are those which end ia 
the vowels always long, as u, or « ; or, in «, of 
the doubtful vowels : so that the masculine and 
the feminine terminations are % equal in number; 
for as to ^ and g, they arc the same with termi- 
nations in <r. No noun ends in a mute, or a 
short vowel. There are but /Aree ending in i; 
/(aeAi, KOfAiAi, TTc^e^i : Jive ending in v : iruv, votm, 

yovu, iogv, ary. 

The neuter terminate in these two last-men- 
tioned vowels, and in p and o-. 

XXVL The 

^ Kfi, occurs M. E. 196. — ^A«, II. A. 425. 

• Part of a verse of Empedocles^ quoted by Strata, 
p. 364. Ed* Cas. 

• /<• E. 393. 
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Undoubted^, wheth these licences appear to 
be ihu^ purposely used, the thing becomes ridi- 
culous. In the employment of cdl the species 
nf tmumal words, moderation is necessary : for 
metaphors, foreign words, or any of the others, 
improperly used, and with a design to be ridi* 
culous^ would produce the same effect But 
Iiow great a difference is made by a proper 
and temperate use of such words, may be seen 
in heroic verse. Let any one only substitute 
common words in the place of tiie metaphorical, 
the foreign, and others of the same kind, and 
he will be convinced of the truth of what I say. 
For example: the same Iambic verse occurs 
in Mschylus and in Euripides -, but, by means 
of a single alteration — the substitution of a 
foreign^ for a common and usual word, one 
nf tlies^ verses appears beautiful, the other, 
ordinary. For JEschylus, in his Fhiloctetes^ 
mys - . - 

^(tyBSottvx^ i fi3d (Ttt^Tdctg ES0IEI voS^^^^ 
The cankerous wound that eats my flesh. 



But Euripides^ instead of M*« [e^^^] uses 
^OINATAL 

The s^me difference will appear, if^ in this 
verse. 



• We have neither of the Tragedies here alluded to. 
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Nw h fi tm OAirOS rt xw OTTIAANOS 
iccc$ AKIKTS^ 
We substitute cormntm words, and say, 

Nw h fi eiav MIKPOS tb xai ASGENIKOS 
Kcu AEIAH2. 
So, again, should we for the following, — 

At<p^ov AEIKEAION KccraBu^, OAirHN ri 

substitute this : — 

At(p^ov MOX0HPON KetraOiic:^ MIKPAN ts 

Or, change— Hlovcff BOOnsiN'— The clifFs r^- 
bdlaw—tjo IGoyii KPAZdTSIN— The cliffs re- 
sound, 

Ariphrades, also, endeavoured to throw ridicule 
upon the Tragic Poets, for making use of such 
expressions as no one would think of using in 
common speech; as, ito^arav a-cro, instead of 
tcTxro iufjuaruv: and 2£0EN — and, ly« ie NIN — 
and, A;^iXAfw5 7r£f», instead of cc-jj* A;^iA\i«?, &c. 

Now 

^ Odyssey IX. v. 515. of the orlgnaL It is obvious 
that these differences caonot be prfejscrved in a trans- 
lation. 
« Oa. T. 259. 
^ //. P. 265.— Pope's line is, 

" And distant rocks rebellow to the roar/' 

XVil. 3JS. 
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Now it is precisely owing to their being not in 
common use, that such expressions have the effect 
of giving elevation to the diction. But this he 
did not know \ 

To employ with propriety any of these modes 
of speech — the double words, the foreign, &c. — is 
a great excellence : but the greatest of all, is to 
be happy in the use of metaphm^; for it is this 
alone which cannot be acquired, and which, con- 
sisting in a quick discernment of resemblances, is 

a certain mark of genius*. 

Of 

' - ■ 

* Aristode*s diorough contempt of the critic, and his 
criticism, could not have been more strongly marked than 
by this short and simple oppression. [ — f^ieiv©- h rsro 
nyvosi !] 

* Metaphors are, evidently, much more important, 
and more of the essence of Poetry, than the other sorts of 
words. It is very easy, and very commonly practised by 
Poets of no genius or originality, to copy the technical 
language, the formula^ as it were, of Poetry — compound 
epithets, obsolete wofds, &c. These occur but now and 
then: metaphorical expression is continually wanted; 
and the beauty,* force, and novelty of it, depend on the 
writer's own imagination. Indeed, almost all the beauty 
of Poetry, as far as language is concerned, all that dis- 
tinguishes the Poet of genius, from the versifier who 
trusts solely to his ear, and to his memory, arises from 
the uncommon and §riginal use of metaphor ; especially, 
taking that word in Aristotle's latitude, as comprehending 
all tropical expression. Here^ however, he plainly has 
cur metaphor chiefly in view ; — the metaphor founded 
on resemblance* 
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Of the different kinds of words, the doubk ar« 
best suited to Dithyrambic Poetry.; the fordgn 
.to Heroic; the metaphorical to Iambic. la 
Heroic Poetry, indeed, they haw all their place; 
but to Iambic verse', which is, as much as may 
be, an imitation of common speech^, those wcwrds 
vihvAk are used in common speech are best 
adapted ; and such are, the commcm^ U^ meiOr 
J^kmical^ and the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedt, and the imitation bj 
ACTION, enough has now been said. 

* The verse of Tragedy. See the note* 

* SpB 3bove—Pari I. Sict. 7. 
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PART III. 

OF THE EPIC POEM. 
I. 

^^« '\^7'ITH respect to that species of Poetry 



•jro^* 



W 



TbToi which imitates by narration, and in 

^^y hexameter verse, it is obvious, that the fable 
ought to be dramatically constructed ', like that 
of Tragedy: and that it should have for its 
subject one entire and perfect action^ having a 
beginnings a middle^ and an end; so that, form- 
ing, like an animal, a complete xvhole^ it may 
aflford its j&roper* pleasure: widely diflFering,.in 
its construction, from history, which necessarily 
treats, not of one action, but of one time ; and of 
all the events that happened, to one person, or to 
many, during that time ; events, the relation of 
which, to each other, is merely casual '. For, as 
the naval action at Salamb, and the battle with 

the 

■ See bdow, Sff /. 3. 

* i.e. Opposed, (as appears from what follows,) to 
that which history gives. Unity of interest is essential to 
the pleasure we expect from the Epic Poem ; and this 
cannot exist, at least, in the degree required, without 
unity of action. 

* Compare, Part 11, Sect. 5, 7, and 8. 
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the Carthaginians in Sicily, were events of the 
same tim€y unconnected by any relation to a 
common end, or purpose; so also, in successive 
events, we sometimes see one ihmg folloi:v another, 
without being connected to it by such relation. 
And this is the practice of the generality of 
Poets. Even in this, therefore, as we have 
'before observed*, the superiority of Homer's 
genius is apparent, that he did not attempt to 
bring the whole war, though an entire action witli 
beginning and end, into his Poem. It would have 
been too vast an object, and not easily compre- 
hended in one ^iew^ : or Irnd iie forced it into a 
moderate compass, it would have been perplexed 
by its variety^. Instead of this, selecting one part 
only of the war, he has, from the rest, introduced 
many Episodes — such as the catalogue of the 
shipSy and others — by which he has diversified 
his Poem. Other Poets take for their subject 
the actions of one person^, or of one period 

of 

♦ Part 11. Sect. 5. » See Part II. Se^t.j^. 

* Because " the length tf the whale wwW^ then " mt 
^< admit of a proper magnitude in the parts \^ and, ihus, 
an Epic Poem constructed up6n an historical pLn, would 
be exactljr in the same case with a Tragedy *' con- 
structed on an Epic plan^^ See Part II. Sect, ao, and 
NOTE 153. 

' Part IL Sect. 5. 
vol,. I, N 
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of time^, or an action which, though one, is 
composed of too many parts. Thus, the author 
of the Cypriacs, and of the Little Iliad ^. Hence 
it is, that the Iliad, and the Odyssey, each 
of them, furnish matter for one Tragedy, or two, 
at most ; but from the Cypriacs many may be" 
taken, and from the Little Iliad, more than 
eight ; ^ as, The^ Contest for the Armour \ 

Philectetes, 

* Of this kind seems the Poem of Jriosto, the exor^ 
dium of which, not only expresses the miscellaneous 
variety of his matter, but, also, his principle of unity. 

Le Donne, i cavalier, Tarme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, Taudaci imprese, io canto, 
Chefuroal tempo che passaro i Mori, &c. 

jfriosto^s expedient was, to " intertwist the several actions 
** together, in order to give something like the appear- 
*^ ance of one action,*' to the whole, as has been ob- 
served of Spenser : {^Letters on Chivalry^ 8^c.] he has given 
his Poem the continuity of basket-work. Or, if I may 
be indulged in another comparison, his tinity, is the 
unity produced between oil and vinegar by shaking them 
togetlier; which only makes them separate hy smaller 
portions, 

^ So called, to distinguish it from the Iliad of Homer, 
of which it-seems to have been a continuation. See the 

KOTE. . 

i. e. Between Ajax and Ulysses. JEschylus wrote a 
Tragedy on this subject, of which the Jjax of Sophocles 
is the sequel. — Dacier. 
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Phibctetes*, Neoptokmus^ Eurypylm^^ The 
Vagrant\ The Spartan Women, The Fall of 
Troy, The Return of the Fleet ^^ Smon\ and 
The Trojan Women ^. 

Again — the Epic Poem must also agree with 
the Tragic, as to its kinds: it must he simple, or 
complicated, moral, or disastrous*. Its parts^ 
^Iso, setting aside Music and Decoration^ are the 
same ' ; for it requires Revolutions, Discoveries, 
and Disasters; and it must be furnished with 
proper sentiments and diction: of all which 
Homer gave both the first, and the most perfect, 
example. Thus, of has two Poems, the Iliad is 
of tiie simple and disastrous kind ; the Odyssey, 
complicated, (for it abounds throughout with dis- 
coveries,) 

* The Philoctetes ol Sophocles orAy remains, 

' Of the subject of this, and the preceding drama, we 
know nothing. 

"* See Pope's Odyssey, IV. 335. but what is there 
rendered slave, is, in Homer, beggar, or vagrant. The 
story is also touched by Euripides, in his Hecuba. Sec 
Pvtter^s TransL v. 210, &c. 

* Seethe latter part of NOTE 116. 

* The story is well known from Virgil, JEn. 2.-^ 
Sophocles wrote a Tragedy of this title. 

' A Tragedy of this name by Euripides is extant. 
See The Tr^/^w jDaiw^j, in Mr, Potter's translation. 

* See Part II. Sect. 19. ^ Part I. Sect. 9. 

N2 
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coveries*,) . and moral. Add to this, that in 
language and sentiments he has surpassed all 
Poets. 

11. 
in^^^at The Epic Poem differs from Tragedy, in the 
length of its plan, and in its metre. 

With respect to lengthy a sufficient measure 
has already been assigned*. It should be ^uch, 
as to admit of our comprehending at one view the 
beginning and the end: and this would be the. 
case, if tlie Epic Poem were reduced from its 
ancient length, so as not to exceed that of such 
a number of Tragedies, as are performed suc- 
cessively at one hearing '. But there is a circum- 
stance in the nature of Epic Poetry which affords 
it peculiar latitude in the extension of its plan. 
It is not in the power of Tragedy to imitate 
several different actions performed at the same 
time ; it can imitate only that one which occupies 
the stage, and in which the actors are employed. 

But, 

■ See Pope's translation, XVI.. 206, &c. where 
Ulysses discovers himself to Telemachus : XXL 212. 
to the shepherds.— XXIII. 21 1. to Penelope. — XXIV. 
375. to his father. — IX. 17. to Alcinous. — IV, 150, &c. 
Telemachus as discovered to Menelaus by his tears: 
V. 189, to Helen, by his resemblance to his father. — 
XIX. 545. Ulysses is discovered to the old nurse, by 
the scar. 
' • See the preceding Sect, and Part II. Sect. 4. 

* In the dramatic contests. See the note. 
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But, the Epic imitation, being narrative^ admits 
•of many such simultaneous incidents, properly 
related to the subject, which swell the Poem to a 
considerable size. 

And this gives it a great advantage, both in 
point. of TTiagni/icence; and, also, as it enables the 
Poet to relieve his hearer*, and diversify his 
work, by a variety of dissimilar Episodes : for it 
is to the satiety naturally arising from similarity 
that Tragedies frequently owe their ill success. 

With respect to metre^ the heroic is established 
by experience as the most proper ; so that, should 
any one compose a narrative Poem in any other, 
or in a variety of metres, he would be thought 
guilty of a great impropriety. For the heroic is 
the gravest and most majestic of all measures ; 
and hence it is,^ that it peculiarly admits the use 
oi foreign and metaphorical expressions; for in 
this respect also, the narrative imitation is 
abundant and various beyond the rest. But the 
Iambic and Trochaic have more motion; the 
latter being adapted -to dance^ the other to action 
and business. To mi.v these different metres, as 
Charemon has done, would be still more absurd. 
No one, therefore, has ever attempted to com- 
pose a Poem of an extended plan in any other 
than heroic verse ;^ nature itself, as we before 
observed^, pointing out the proper choice. 

♦ " iTearer." — Sec Dissert, Lp. 64, 65. 
» Part I. Sect. 7. 

N3 
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III. 

^pi^ Among the many just claims of Homer to 

Narration 9 -^ '^ , ^ 

should be our praise, this is one — that he is^ the only Poet 

DRAMATIC * , * . ' . 

and who sccms to have understood what part in his 
Poem it was proper for him to take himself. The 
Poet, in his own person, should speak as little as 
possible ; for he is not then the imitator^. But 
other Poets, ambitious to figure throughout, them- 
selves^, imitate but little, and seldom. Homer, 
after a few preparatory lines, immediately in- 
troduces a man, a w^oman, or some other cha- 
racter^ ; for all have their character — no where 
are the manners neglefcted. 

IV. 

^■F<^ The surprising is necessary in Tragedy f; but 

woNDiTiFUL the Epic Poem goes farther, and admits even the 

more easily ^ 

and improbable and incredible, from which tbei highest 

in a greater , , " 

degree ihaii degrcc of thc surprfsing results, because, there, 

- Tragedy. 

the 



* Strictly speaking; See Dissertation I. p. Tj. 

^ This is remarkably the case with Lucan; of whom 
Hobbes says, that '• no Heroic Poem raises such ad- 
" miration of the Poet, as his hath done, though not so 
'* great admiration of the persons he introduceth*^-^ 
[Disc, concerning the Virtues of an Heroic Poem,'] 

^ As, gods, goddesses, allegorical beings, &c, 

*t See above, P^r/ IL Sect^j.p. 129, 130. ^ 
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the action is not seen*. The circumstances, iox 
example, of the pursuit of Hector by Achilles, 
. are such, as, upon the stage, would appear ridi- 
culous; — rthe Grecian army standing still, and 
taking no part in the pursuit, , and Achilles 
making signs to them, by the motion of his head, 
'not to interfered But in the Epic Poem this 
escapes our notice. Now the wonderful always 
pleases ; as is evident from the additions which 
men always make in relating any thing, in order 
to gratify the hearers. 

V. 

It is from Homer principally, that other 7'^"^'°^ 

* IT ^ ^ l,ow made 

Poets have learned the art o{ feigning well. It to pastas 

consists 

* The best commenC to which' [ can refer the reader 
upon all this part of Aristode, is to he found in the loth 
of the Letters on Chivalry and Romance^ in which the 
Italian Poets, and the privileges of genuine Poetry, are 
vindicated, with as much solidity as elegance, against 
X those, whom Dryden used to call his *' Prose Critics'** — 
against that sort of criticism '* which looks like philosophy^ 
and is not.^* — Dr. Hurd^s Dialogues, i^c, vol, iii. 

' Pope's Iliady XXII.267. — Perhaps, the idea of 
stopping a whole s^rmy by a nod, or shake of the liea J, 
(a circumstance distinctly mentioned by Homer, but 
. sunk in Mr. Pope's version,) was the absurdity here 
principally meant. If this whole Homeric scene were 
represented on our stage, in the best manner possible^ 
there can be no doubt, that the effect would justify 
Aristotle's observation, s It would certainly set the 
audience in a roar. 

N 4 
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consists in a sort of sophism. When one thing is 
observed to be constantly accompanied, or fol- 
lowed, by another^ men are apt to conclude, that, 
if the latter m, or has happened^ the former must 
also 6e, or must have happened. But this is an 
error. * * * * * * * \ For, knowing 
the latter to be true, the mind is betrayed into 
the false inference, that thejirst is true also\ 



VI. 

IMPROBABLE ^^'^ ^^^ should prefer impossibilities^ which 

^«nd appear probable^ to such things as, though 

possible, appear improbable. Far from producing 

a plan 



' For an attempt to explain Aristode's meaning in this 
difficult passage, which, I think, has not hitherto been 
understood, I must refer the reader to the note.. 

* This includes all that is called yi^ry, machinery, 
ghosts, witches, enchantments, &c. — things, according to 
Hobbesy " beyond the actual bounds, and only within the 
«' conceived possibility of nature." [See the Letters on 
Chivalry y as above.] Such a being as Caliban, for ex- 
ample, is impossible. Yet Shakspeare has made the 
character appear probable j not certainly, to reason, but to 
imagination: that is, we make no difficulty about the 
possibility of it, in- reading. Is not the Lovelace of 
Richardson, in this view, more out of nature, more im- 
probable, than the Caliban of Shakspeare ? The latter is, 
at least, consistent. I can imagine such a monster 
as Caliban-; I never could imagine such a man as 
Lovelace. 
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a plan' made up of improbable incidents, he 
should, if possible, admit no one circumstance 
of that kind ; or, if he does, it should be crterior 
to the actio?! itself*, like the ignorance oi Oedipus 
concerning the manner in which Laius died; not 
'within the drama, like the narrative of what 
happened at tlie Pythian games, in the Eiectra^; 
or, in The Mysians, the man who travels from 
Tegea to Mysia without speaking ^ To say, that 

without 

^ The general plan, story ^ or argument ^ as Part II. 
Sect, i*j* including events prior to the action, but neces* 
sary to be known. 

♦ See the beginning of the Oedipus of Sophocles. 
Though the ignorance of Oedipus appears in the drama 
Itself, yet the circumstances^ upon which the improbability 
of that ignorance depends (his coming to Thebes, marrying 
'Jocasta, and living with her twenty years,) are exterior to 

the drama: i. e. prior to the opening of the action. See 
above, Part IL Sect. 15. 

» See Brumoy, Th. des Grecs, I. p. 428. I believe he 
is right in understanding the absurdity here meant to 
be — ** d'avoir fait raconter comme inconnue, une chose 
" dont Clytemnestre auroit pu sgavoir d'ailleurs la verite 
" ou la faussete, surtout s'agissant ^Oreste qu'elle craig- 
" noit." — The games in question were probably fre- 
quented by all Greece, and whatever happened at them, 
must have been matter of such public notoriety, that a 
fraudulent account would have been liable to immediate 
detection. 

* Respecting this Tragedy, see Remark 30. 
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toithout these circumstances the fable would have 
been destroyed, is a ridiculous excuse: the Poet 
should take care, from the first, not to construct 
his fable in that manner. If, however, any thing 
of this kind has been admitted, arid yet is made 
to pass under some colour of probability, it may 
be allowed, though even, in itself, absurd. Thus 
in the Odyssey'^ ^ the improbable account of the 
manner in which Ulysses was landed upon the 
shore of Ithaca, is such, as in the hands of an 
ordinary Poet, would evidently have been into- 
lerable: but here, the absurdity is concealed 
under the various beauties, of other kinds^ with 
which the Poet lias embellished it. 

The Diction should be most laboured in the 
idle parts* of the Poem — those, in which neitiier 

mannerSj 

* See Pdpe's TransL XIII. 138, and the «o/^ there, and 
on v. 14^ Homer seems, clearly, to have imagined dii^ 
circumstance^ for the sake of the interesting scene wbicb 
follows when Ulysses wakes. See v. 220, &c. Of the 
original, v. 187. 

* In the strictly narrative or desjcnptivep3.TtSy where the 
Ptet speaks in his own person, and the imtafi$n^ th? 
drama, which Aristotle considers as the true b^usiness of 
Poetry, is suspended. These he calls the idle parts. The 
expression is applicable also to Tragedy 5 for though its 
imitation is throughout, yet every drama must have its 
comparatively idle parts. Such is the description above 
alluded to, of the chariot-race, in the jP/^r/r^ of Sophocles. 
The chorusses also may, in a great measure be, so 

consideredi 
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manners^ nor sentiments'^ prevail; for the manners 
and the sentiments are only obscured by too 
splendid a diction'. 

considered ; and in them, accordingly, the language is 
*' lohmfed " and " splendid.'*— In Epic Poetry, these 
parts are of great importance to that , varidty which 
characterizes the species. [See above, 5^r/. II.] I^ so 
long a work, relief is wanted, and we are glad to hear 
the Poet in his turn. 

^ The reader may wonder that Aristotle did not add^ 
*' nor passion.'^' But that part of the Epic and Tragic 
Poem, which he calls the sentiment s^'mclw^^^ the expression 
of passion. See Part II. Sect. 22. And the note here. 

' ** His diction [ Thomson\'\ is in the highest degree 
'* florid and luxuriant j such as may be said to be to his 
*^ images and thoughts both their lustre and their shade ; 
** such as invests them with splendour, through which 
'^ perhaps they are not always easily discerned.'*-T- 
JDr, Johnson* s Life of Thomson, 
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PART IV. 

OF CRITICAL OBJECTIONS, 

AND THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH THEY 

ARE TO BE answered; 

I. 

Prtnctples \^riTH respect to criticaj. objectioks', 



Wi 
*-"j and the answers to them, the number 

is to be • /v 

■EFENDEB. and nature of the different sources, from which 
they may be drawn, will be clearly understood, 
if we consider them in the following manner. 

' !• The 

■ The original is, Problems. This appears to have 
been a common tide of critical works in Aristode's time. 
Objections, censures, and the most unreasonable cavils, 
were conveyed in the civil form of problems and questions. 
Thus, many criticisms on Homer were published under 
the title of Homeric Problems. 

Th^ sbope of this part of Aristotle's work is of more 
importance to his subject than, at first view, it may 
appear to be. In teaching how to answer criticisms, il, 
in fact, teaches, (as far, I mean, as it goes,) what the 
Poet should do to avoid giving occasion to them. It 
seems, indeed, intended as an apology for Poetry, and a 
vindication of its privileges upon trut poetical principles, 
at a time when the art and its professors were unfairly 
attacked on all sides, by the cavils of prosaic philosophers 
and sophists, such as Jriphradesy Protagoras, Euclid, See. 
and by the puritanical objections of Plato and his 
followers. 
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1. The Poet, being an imitator^ like the painter 
or any other artist of that kind, must necessarily, 
when he imitates, have in view one of these three 
objects ; — he must represent things, such as they 
were^ or are^; — or such as they are said to be, and 
believed to be\ — or, such as they should be\ 

2. Again : all this he is to express in words^ 
either common, or foreign and metaphorical — or 
varied by some of those many modifications and 
peculiarities of language, which are the privilege 
of Poets. 

3. To this we must add, that what is right in 
the Poetic art, is a distinct consideration from 
what is right jn the political, or any other art. 
Thfe faults of Poetry are of two kinds, essential 
and accidental tf the Poet has undertaken to 
imitate without talents for imitation, his Poetry 
will be essentially faulty. But if he is right in 
applying himself to Poetic imitation, yet in imi- 
tating is occasionally wrong ; as, if a horse, for 
example, were represented moving both hia right 
legs at once ; — or, if he has committed mistakes, 
or described things impossible, with respect to 

other 

* Compare Parti. Sect, 2" 

^ This opens the door for the marvellous; machinery, 
ghosts, witches, faery, &c. 

♦ Compare Parti. Sect.^. — II. end of Sect. 15. and 
belowi Sect. 5, 
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other arts, that of Physic, for instance, or any- 
other — all such faults, whatever they may be, are 
not essentialj but accidental faults, in the Poetry. 

11. 

Appi-ica- To the foregoing considerations, then, we must 
of the hayg recourse, in order to obviate the doubts and 

Principle, objections of the critics. 

For, in the Jirst place, suppose the Poet to 
have represented things impossible with respect 
to some other art. This is certainly a fault. Yet 
it may be an e^vcusable fault, provided the end of 
the Poet's art be more effectually obtained by it; 
that is, according to what has already been said 
of that e?7dj if, by this means, that, or any other 
part, of tlie Poem, is made to produce a more 
striking effect '^. The pursuit of Hector is an 
instance . If, indeed, this end might as well, or 
nearly as well, have been attained, without de- 
parting from the principles of the particular art 
in question, the fault, in that case, could not be 
justified ; since faults of every kind should, if 
possible, be avoided. 

Still we are to consider, farther, whether a fault 
be in things essential to the Poetic art, or foreign 

and 

' Whidh IS exactly the case with Homerh improbable 
account of the landing of Ulysses, mentioned above. 
Part III. Sect. 6. See NqU 7, 

• Partlll.Sect./^. 
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and incidental to it : for it is a far more pardon- 
able fault to be ignorant, for instance, that a bind 
has no horns'', than to paint one badly. 

III. 

Farther : If it be objected to the Poet, that he Applica- 
has not represented things conformably to truth*, of the 
he may answer, that he has represented them as PruuipU^ 
they should be. This was the answer of Sophocles 
—that " he drew mankind such as tliey ^widd 
^ be ; Euripides, such as they are." And this is 
the proper answer. 

But if the Poet has represented things in neither 
of these ways, he may answer, that he has re- 
presented them as they are said and believed 
to be. Of this kind arc the poetical descrip- 
tions of the Gods. It canmot, perhaps, be said, 
that they are either what is best, or what fa 
true ; but, as Xenophanes says, opinions "taken 
up at random:" these are things^ however, not 
** clearly known.'' 

Again — What the Poet has exhibited fa, per- 
haps, not whait fa best, but it is the Jact ; as in 

* the 

^ " jf hind with golden hornsy^ is expressly mentioned ^ 

by Pindaj^jn bis 3d Olympic Ode, and by other Greek 
Poets. This inaccuracy in natural history y had probably 
been the subject of critical cavil. 

* i.e. to common nature. Above, he expresses it, by 
'* representing things mch as they were, or are*^ 
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the passage about the arms of the sleeping 

soldiers: 

- - - fired upright in the earth 

Their spears stood by^ - - - 

For such was the custom at that time, as it is now 

among the lUyrians. 

TV. 

Censor© of In Order to judge whether what is said, or done^ 
speech by any character, be well, or ill, we are not to 
action, consider that speech or action alone *, whether in 

how to be . »/. 

exainiaed. tiSeC/ 

* Iliad, X. 152. — In Pope's translation, v. 170, &c. — 
On what account this had been objected to by the critics, 
we arc left to gue$s. Dacier, after Victorius, supposes 
the objection to be, that the spears, so fastened in the 
ground, could not be readily disengaged, in case of a 
sudden attack, I shall only observe, that by Homer's 
description of the truce in the 3d book, this appears to 
have been the usual position of their spears when no 
attack was apprehended, and in open day-light; which 
makes it the less surprising that it should have been 
objected to as an impropriety in a situation of nocturnal 
danger, such as is described in the passage referred to*— 
What Pope,IIL 177, translates, " rest their spears," is, 
in Homer, " their spears were fxedJ^ ( — vaga J* hx^ 
fjuxxfa nEnHTEN. v^ 135.) 

* This is plainly connected with what precedes, which 
cannot be properly applied without taking in the con- 
sideration of character, circumstances, motives, ice, — The 
speech of Satan, for example, in Par ad. Lost, IV. 329 
taktn in itself^ is horrible : referred to tlie character who 
5 speaks 
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ttself it be good, or bad, but also by whom it is 
spoken or done, to whom, at what timcy in what 
manneTy or for what end — whether, for instance, 
in order to obtain some greater good, or to, avoid 
some greater evil. 

V. 

For the solution of some objections, we must "^""tIon^' 
have recouKse to the Diction. For example : ^Ic^oTd 

OTPHAE iitv TF^carw— ^''"''^^^ 

" On MULES and dogs the infection j^r^^ began *." 

Pope. ., 
This may be defended by saying, that the Poet 
has, perhaps, used the word i^notq in its foreigk 
acceptation of sentinels, not in its proper sense, 
of mules^ 

So also in the passage where it is said oiDolon — 

- -'- EIAOS fizv Iviv Tcoac^^ 

Oiform unhappy. ^^^ 

speaks it, nothing can be Better, It is, poetically speaking, 
exactly what it should be. 

* //. I, 69. — The reason of the objection here is not 
told, and has been variously guessed by the commentators. 
Probably^ the propriety of making the mules the Jirst 
sufferers, before horses and other animals, was the 
matter in dispute. The objection seems frivolous, and 
the solution improbable. 

2 U.K. 3id. — Pope, X. 375, has followed Aristotle's 
interpretation : 

*' Not blest by nature with the charms of face y 
But swift of foot, and matchless in the race.'* 

VOL. I. O The 
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The meaning is, not, that his person was 
deformed, but, that his face was ugly; for 
the Cretans use the word ETEIAE2 — '' weU- 
formed" — to express a beautiful face. 

Again : 

ZnPOTEPON h x€fa/fg*- -- 
Here, the meaning is not, " mix it strongy"" as for 
intemperate drinkers ; but, " mix it quickly.'' 

2. The following passages. may be defended by 

METAPHOR. 

" Now pleasing sleep had seal'd each mortal eye ; 
** Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian leaders lie ; 
** The immortals slumbered on their thrones 
above ^" Pope. 

The objection of the critics is supposed to have been, 
that an ill^made man^ could not be a good racef. , See 
Pope's Note. 

♦ Iliad IX. 267, 8. — Pope follows the common, and 
probably the right, acceptation of the word. *^ Mix 
** purer wine«"< — Aristotle's interpretation has not made 
its fortune with the critics. He seems to have produced 
it rather as an exemplification of the sort of answer 
which he is here considering, than as an opinion in whidi 
he acquiesced himself. It was^ probably, an answer 
which had been given. The cavil, according to Plutarch, 
came from Zoilus. [See the Symposiac Prob. of Plut. V.4. 
where this subject is discussed, and several other con- 
jectural senses of the word Z^^cfoy are proposed.] 

* Beginning of 11. II. — What it was that wanted 
defence in this passage^ and that was to be taken meta- 
phorically^ we are not told. That it was the rcpre- 

4 sentatioQ 
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Again — 

" When on the Trojan plain his anxious eye 

" Watchful he/a^WV'.- 
And— 

AuXwy fjv^iyym ff OMAAON ^. - — 

For, all', is put metaphorically^ instead of 

nfany ; aU being a species of many. 

Here also — 

" The Bear alone, 

" Still shines exalted in th' aetherial plain, 

'* Nor bathes his flambg forehead in the main*." 

PoP£. 

sentation of the Gods as sleeping^ is the most probable 
conjecture. This is somewhat softened by Mr, Pope's 
*^ slumbered.'*^ Homer STiys — ^^ slept all the night. ^^ — 

• Iliad, X. V.13. (of the Orig. v. II.) But Pope's 
version was not literal enough for my purpose. For the 
supposed objection^ see my not£. 

^ Ibid^ 15, 16. — Orig, 13. The sense of the ex- 
ample may be given, pretty" closely, thus : 

*' The distant voice of flutes and pipes he mark'd 
With wonder, and the " busy hum of men.'* 
But this does not answer exactly to the Greek, where 
the word, which I have rendered ^«m, may signify either 
the hum or murmur of a multitude, or the multitude itself. 
See the note. ^ 

• As the Greek word for all, does not occur in any 
i>f the preceding examples, we suppose some example, 
corresponding to this explanation, to have been lost. 

• i.e. by Synecdoche. See above, p. 166. 

' Iliad, XVIII. V. 565, 566, and see the note there. 
O2 
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Alone, is metaphorical: the most remai^kablc 
thing in any kind, we speak of as the only one. 

We may have recourse also, ^ 

3. To ACCENT : as the following passage — 

AIAOMEN 31b 01 Bvx^ d^B(r9ou* — 
And this — to pev OT xxrazjvisra^ ifA^fta^ — ^were 
defended by Hippias of Thasos. 

4. To PUNCTUATION ; as in this passage of 
Empedocles : — 

Ki^et, Sb OvTjT l(pvovro tol mtv fiaSov ec6ocyur etvaUy 
ZnPA TE TA nPIN AKPHTA 

i. e. things, before immortal^ 

Mortal became, and mird before unmix d\ 
[Their courses changed*] 

5. To 

* See Pope^s Iliad, II. 9, and his note. For the 
Jesuitical distinction of Hippias^s Theology, see the 

NOTE. 

» II. "¥. 328.— Pope's transl. XXIII. 402.— « un- 
** perished with the rains." According to a different 
accentuation of the word OT, in the original, it would 
mean, ^* w^ere perished with the rains. '* — See the 

NOTE. 

♦ The verses allude to the two great physical prin- 
ciples of EmpedocleSi which he chose to denominate 

friendship and strife, and in which modem philosophers 
have discovered the Newtonian principles of attraction 
and repulsion. He held everything to be formed of the 
four elements^ and resolved into them again. Friendship 
was the uniting, itrife, the separating, principle. The 

elements 
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5, To ambiguity; as m — 7rx^(ax,msi is 
HAEI2N vug ^ — where the word HAEflN is 
ambiguous. 

6, To CUSTOMARY spefxh: thus, wine mixed 
with water, or whatever is poured out to drink as 
wine, is called OINOX— w/we; hence, Ganymede 
is said— A»i* OINOXOETEIN*— to " pour the 



elements themselves, in their separate and simple state, 
were immortal; the things compounded of them, were 
mortal; i. e. liable to be resolved into their first prin- 
ciples. — As far as we can make anything of tliis frag- 
ment, it seems intended to express the two contrary 
changes of things ; from immortal to mortal^ by the 
uniting principle, and from mortal to immortal^ i. e. from 
mixed to unmixed^ by the disuniting principle. But the 
words—'*, mixed before unmixed j'' will, plainly, express 
cither of these changes, according as we place the 
comma, after mixed^ or after before^ It is imagined, that 
the critics mistook' the punctuation so as. to make 
Empedocles express only the same change in diflFerent 
words, and then censured this, as inconsistent with the 
expression, " their courses changed.^^ [3iaW\.aTT0VTa iitk^v^i 
— changing their ways,'] 

^ Ih K. 252. — Pope's translation, X. 298. The 
original says, " more than two parts of the night are past; 
the third part remains.'* — This the cavilling critics cen- 
sured as a sort of hull. What is guessed to have been the 
answer, the reader may see, but 1 believe will hardly wish 
to see, in Dacier's notes. 

* //. T. 234. Pope, XX. 278, &c. — He ren<3 c^fit — 
« to bear tht cup of Jove." 

03 
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" WINE to Jove : " though wine is not the liquor 
of the Gods. This, however, may also be de- 
fended by metaphor ^^ 

Thus, again, artificers in iron are called 
Xcchxu^ — literally, brasiers. Of this kiud is the 
expression of the Poet — Kvu/ak nonvKTH KAllh 
TEPOIO'. 

7. When a word, in any passage, appears to 
express a contradiction^ we must consider, in how 
many different senses it may there be taken. 
Here, for instance — 

— Tp g 'E2XETO %aXxfioi/ ly%©^ — 

" There stuck the lance'." Pope. 

— the meaning is, was stopped only, or repelled. 

Of 

' The metaphor from species to species, See p. 167. 

• //. <^. 592. — Literally, " greaves of //«." But it is 
not customary speech with w, to say //«, for iron or steel. 
The Greek word for tin, however, appears to have been 
so used. — ^We are not here to understand the objection 
to have been pointed at the improper use of a "word. 
The critics took, or pretended to take, the word in its 
proper sense, and thence objected to the absurdity of ft» 
armour. 

' II. XX. 321.' — Mr. Pope seems to have translated 
very accurately herp, and to have preserved even the 
ambiguity of the original; for the verb, to sticky admits, 
like the Greek word, (Ix^o^m) of two senses ; — ^that of 
htingfastened iOy, ox fixed in, and that of being stepped^ 
prevented from going farther. -^^tt the note. 

- - : « impcnc- 
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Of how many different senses a word is capable, 
may best be discovered by considering the dif- 
ferent senses that are opposed to it. 

We may also say, with Glauco^ that some 
critics, first take things for granted without 
foundation, and then argue from these pre- 
vious decisions of their own ; and, having once 
pronounced their judgment, condemn, as an w- 
consistencCj whatever is contrary to their precon- 
ceived opinion. Of this kind is the cavil of the. 
critics concerning Icarius \ Taking it for granted 
that he was a Lacedaemonian, they thence infer 
the absurdity of supposing Telemachus not to 
have seen him when he went to Lacedaemon*. 
But, perhaps, what the Cephalenians say may 
be the truth. They assert, that the wife of 
Ulysses was of their country, and that the name 
of her father was not IcariuSj but Icadius. The . 

objection 

- - - " impenetrable charms 
Secur'd the temper of th' aetherial arms. 
Thro* two strong plates the point its passagfe held, 
But stopp'dy and rested ^ by the third repelVd\ 
Five plates of various metal, various mold, 
Compos'd the shield ; of brass each outward fold, 
Of tin each inward j and the middle, gold : 
There stuck the lance." - - - - 



« Mentioned by Homer as the father of Penelope. 
• See Pope's Odyssey, IV. 
04 
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objection itself, therefore, is probably founded 
on a mistake. 

VL 

Censure Xhe Impossible^ in general, is to be justified by 
Impossibi- referring, either to the end of Poetry itself, or to 
fariher what is besty or to opinion. 

considered. . -i -t • 

For, with respect to Poetry, impossibihties, 
rendered probable, are preferable to things im- 
probable, though possible^. , 

With respect also to what is best\ the imita- 
tions of Poetry should resemble the paintings of 
Zeuxis^: the example should be more perfect 
than nature. 

To 

3 See Part III. Sect. 6. and Note^, p. 184. 

* Improved nature, ideal beauty, &c. which, else- 
where, IS expressed by, what should be. Compare the 
beginning of this Part, and Sect, 3. — Part I. Sect. 3.— 

. Part II. Sect, 15. p. 146. 

* " In ancient days, while Greece was flourishing in 
^* liberty and arts, a celebrated painter, [Zeuxisy'l having 
" drawn many excellent pictures for a certain free state, 
*' and been generously rewarded for his labours, at last 
^« made an offer to paint them a Kelen, as a model ^vA 
" exemplar of the most exquisite beauty. The proposal 
<« was readily accepted, when the artist informed them, 
*' that in order to draw one Fair, it was necessary he 
" should contemplate many. He demanded therefore a 
** sight of all their finest women. The state, to assist 

«* the 
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To opinion^ or what is commonly mid to 
bCj may be referred even such things as are 
improbable and absurd; and it may also be 
said, that events of that kind are, sometimes, 
not really improbable ; since ^* it is probable, 
that many things should happen contrary to 
probability ^" 

VIL 

When things are said, which appear to be i^'c^Nsif 
contradictory y we must examine them as we do 
in logical confutation : whether tha same thing be 
spoken of; whether in the same respect y and in 
the same sense. *#*#*** 

VIII. 

Improbability J and mtious manners, when ex- Improba- 

... • . BILITT 

cused by no necessity, are just objects of critical and 
censure. Such is the improbability in the JEgeus ^ ch abactbr. 
of Euripides, and the vitious character of Mene- 
laus in his Orestes^. 

Thus, 

" the work, assented to his request. They were 

" exhibited before him ; he selected the most beautiful ; 

** and from these formed his Heleny more beautiful than 

'^ them all." — Harris's T/iree Treatises, p.2l6. 

• See Part II. Sect. 20, at the end; and note 156. 
^ Of this Tragedy, some inconsiderable fragments 
only remain. 

* See p, 144. 
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lUcapitoit- Thus, the sources from which the critics 
draw their objections -are live : they object to 
things as impossible y or improbable ^ or of immoral 
tendency y or contradictory y or contrary to tech- 
nical accuracy. The answers^ which are txveke 
in number, 'may be deduced ifrcim what has 
been said'. 

* The reader, who regards his own ease, will, I 
believe, do well to take this for granted. If however 
he has any desire to try the experiment, he may read the 
NOT£ on this passage ; and I wish it may answer to 
him. 



[ ^os ] 



PARTY. 

OF THE SUPERIORITY OFTRAGIC TO 
EPIC POETRY. 

L 

TT may be inquired, farther, which of the two Objeotiow 
-*• imitations, the Epic, or the Tragic, deserves Tbaow>t. 
the preference. 

If that, which is the least vulgar, or popular, 
of the two, be the best, and that be such, which 
is calculated for the better sort of spectators — the 
imitation, which extends to every circumstance *, 
must, evidently, be the most vulgar, or popular; 
for there, the imitators have recourse to every kind 
of motion and gesticulation, as if the audience, 
without the aid of action, were incapable of 
understanding them : like bad fkte-players, who 
whirl themselves round^ when they would imitate 
the motion of the Discus, and pull the Coryphaeus, 
when Scylla is the subject*. Such is Tragedy. 

It 

' Though Aristotle instances in gesture only, the 
oljection, no 4«ubt, extended to the whole imitative re- 
presentation of the theatre, ^ including the stage and 
scenery, by which pla£e is imitated, and the dresses, which 
are necessary to complete the imitation of the persons. 

* See the notes* 
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It may also b^ compared to what the modem 
actors are in the estimation of their predecessors; 
for Myniscus used to call Callipides, on account 
of his intemperate action, the ape: and Tyndarus 
was censured on the same account What these 
performers are with respect to their predecessors, 
the Tragic imitation, when entire, is to the Epic. 
The latter, then, it is urged, addresses itself to 
hearers of the better sort, to whom the addition 
of gesture is superfluous : but Tragedy is for the 
people^; and being, therefore, the most vulgar 
kind of imitation, is evidently the inferior. 

II. 
Th« But now, in the Jirst place, this censure falls, 

not upon the Poef^ art, but upon that of the actor; 
for the gesticulation may be equally laboured in 
the recitation of an Epic Poem, as it was by 
Sosistratus ; and in singing, as by MnasitheuSy the 
Opuntian. 

Again — All gesticulation is not to be con- 
demned ; since even all dancing is not ; but such 
only, as is unbecoming — such as was objected 
to CallipideSy ahd is now objected to others, 

whose 



^ " It must be allowed, that stage-poetry^ of all 
" other, is more particularly levelled to please the 
" populace, and its success more immediately depending 
** upon the common suffrage.** Pope's Pref. to Shaks^ 
peare. 
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whose gestures resemble those of immodest 
women ^ 

Farther — Tragedy, as well as the Epic, is 
capable of producing its effect, even without 
action ; we can judge of it perfectly by reading^. 
If, then, in other respects, Tragedy be superior, 
it is sufficient that the fault here objected is not 
essential to it. / 

III. 

Tragedy has the advantage in the following Advaw- 
respects. — It possesses all that is possessed by ol 
the Epic; it might even adopt its metre ^: and "**^ ^* 
to this it makes no inconsiderable addition, in tlie 
Music and the Decoration ; by the latter of which, 
the illusion is heightened, and the pleasure, 
axising from the action, is rendered more sensible 
and striking. 

It has the advantage of greater clearness and 
distinctness of impression, as well in readings as 
in representation. ^ 

♦ As no^ actresses were admitted on the Greek stage, 
their capital actors must frequently have appeared in 
female parts,, such as, Electra^ Iphigeniay Meded^ &c. 
This is sufficiently proved by many passages of antient 
authors ; and among others, by . a remarkable story of 
an eminent Greek Tragic actor, told by jfulus Gellius. 
See the note. 

' So above, p. i2f , — « the power of Tragedy is felt 
« without respresentation and actors.'* 

• See NOTE 36. 
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It has also that, of attaining the end of its 
imitation in a shorter compass : for the effect is 
more pleasurable, when produced by a short and 
close series of impressions, than when weakened 
by diffusion through a long extent of time ; as 
the Oe(/i/>2^ of Sophocles, for, example, would 
be, if it were drawn out to the length of the 
Iliad. 

Fartlier: there is less unity'' in all Epic imi- 
tation; as appears from this — that any Epic 
Poem will furnish matter for several Tragedies. 
For, supposing the Poet to chuse a fable strictly 
one J the consequence must be, either, that his 
Poem, if proportionably contracted, will appear 
curtailed and defective, or, if extended to the 
usual length, will become weak, and, as it were, 
diluted. If, on the other hand, we suppose him 
to employ several fables — that is, a fable com* 
posed of several actions* — his imitation is no 
longer stnctly on^. The Iliad, for example, and 
the O^^,^^ Contain many such subordinate parts, 
each of which has a certain magnitude, and unity, 

of 

^ See p. 59, NotcK 

• Compare Part II. Sect. 20, and Note 9.*-Aristode 
is not here speaking of that unconnected, historical 
multiplicity of action, which he had before condemned, 
[Part III. Sect. I.] but of such as was essential to the 
nature of the Epic Poem. This is plain, from the 
example, which immediately follows ; and, indeed, from 
the very drift of his argument. 
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of its own: yet is the construction of those 
Poems as perfect, and as nearly approaching to 
the imitation of a single action, as possible. 

IV. 

If then Tragedy be superior to the Epic in p«swii- 

ENCB 

all these respects, and, also, in the peculiar end of 
at which it aims ^, (for each species ought to 
afford, not any sort of pleasure indiscriminately, 
but such only as has been pointed out,) it 
evidently follows, that Tragedy, as it attains 
more effectually the end of the art itself, must 
deserve the preference. 



And thus much concerning Tragic and Conciw- 
Epic Poetry in general, and their several 
species — the number and the differences of their 
parts — the causes of their beauties and their 
defects — the censures of critics, and the prin- 
ciples on which they are to be answered. 

^ i.e. according to Aristode's principles, to give 
*< that pleasure, which arises from terror and pity, through 
« imitation.^* See p, 139. 
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NOTK 1. 
P. 101. DiTHYRAMBICS — IMITATION. 

T F the senses, in whicli the term imitation is 
^ applied by Aristotle to Poetry, have been 
rightly determined in the first Dissertation, there 
can be no difficulty with respect to the imitative 
nature of the Epic and Dramatic species. That 
of the Dithyrambic is not quite so obvious, and 
has accordingly been variously explained. The 
little, however, that remains of what Aristotle 
had said upon this subject, seems sufficient to 
release any commentator, who is willing to be re- 
leased, from the trouble of conjectural ingenuity. 
In Sect. 3. Part I. where the different objects 
of imitation are considered, he expressly imakes 
Dithyrambic Poetry imitative of actions, charac- 
ters, and manners, as well as the Epic and 
Dramatic; and he, particularly, mentions the 
Persians and the Cyclops as imitated in the 
VOL, I. . p Dithyrambic 
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Dithyrambic and Nomic Poetry of Timotheu5 
and Philoxenus*. We may conclude, then, that 
he regarcled this kind of Poetry as imtative 
because, though the mythological tales, which 
furnished the subject of these hymns, were, in- 
deed, articles of Pagan ftiith, and depended not 
on the Poet's imagination, yet, in the detail of 
these stories, in describing the actions, and de- 
lineating the characters, of the deities themselves, 
and, still more, of other fabulous and heroic 
personages occasionally introduced, his fancy 
and invention must necessarily be, more or less, 
employed. This, as we have seen, was, in 
Aristotle^s view, imitation ; whether the form of 
that imitation was partly dramatic and person- 
ative, or mere recital in the person of the 
Poet^ Tlmt the Poetry of these Dithyrambic 
compositions was chiefly of the latter kind, seems 
to be implied in the expression of Plato, who, 
where be explains his division of Poetry into 
three sorts — the purely imitative^ or dramatic, 
the purely narrative^ and the mia;ed — refers, for 
an example of the purely narrative, to Dithyr- 
ambic Poetry. Yet he says only^ that it is to be 
found chiefly tliere — lufo*? ^' dv ituVuy MAAISTA 
nOT h Aifiyf a/»]Soif ^ The expression is remark- 
able, and leaves room for more than a conjecture, 

that 
* — a^ HEPSAS HOI KTKAariAS TifMSs^- hm 

^ Diss. I. p. 36. *^ Rep, lib. iii. p. 394 
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that the Dithyrambio was sometimes imitative 
even in the strict sense of Plato ; that is, that 
the dramatic mixture of tlje Epic was occasion- 
ally admitted* Instances of this occur in the 
Odes of Pindar ^ ; and many of the Odes of 
Horace are dramatic^. 

The embarrassment of the commentators scpms 
to have arisen, principally, from the difficulty 
they found in conceiving, that fiction could be 
admitted into a species of Poetry addressed to the 
Gods, and founded on the established Theology 
6f the age. The hymns of Callimachus,. and 
those attributed to Homer, might have been 
sufficient to remove this difficulty. These are not, 
like the Orphic hymns, mere invocations, and 
indigitamentaj consisting in a short and solemn 
accumulation of epithets and attributes : they are 
EpiCy narrative hymns \ in which the birth, the 
actions, and even the characters and manners of 

the 

: 1 ; —> 

^ Olymp, I. Jntist. y, where Pelops 3peaks. See also 
Olymp. VI. Epode a, and y. — Olymp. VIII. Ep. 0.— And 
the prophecy of Amphiaraus, in Pyth, VIII. Strophe y. — 
and of Medea,' Py^/4. IV. Anl'ist. a, to Antist. y.— The 
Odes of Pindar, indeed, are not strictly Dithyraml)*^^-^ — 
Poetry ; but the chief difference was probably that 
> their subjects, 

I * See Dr. Warton's Essay on Pope, vol. li. 44 

) where the beauties of those dramatic Odes, and pa, 
larly of the fifth Epode, are pointed out and iHu'' 
with much taste. 

P 2 
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the deities are described at length, and the fic- 
tions of the Poet's imagination are every where 
engrafted upon the popular creed. The mixture 
of dramatic imitation, in the Dithyrambic Poetry, 
is also rendered more probable by the frequent 
examples of it in these hymns ; and especially in 
those of Homer. From the enthusiastic, wild, 
audacious character^ peculiarly attributed to the 
Bacchic hymns, we have, surely, no reason to 
suppose in them a degree of scruple and reserve, 
with respect to all this, which we do not find in 
other antient religious compositions of a more 
sober and regular cast. 

After what has been said, the reader . will 
hardly think it necessary to have recourse to 
so distant and conjectural an interpretation as 
that of the Abbe Batteux, who says — " Le 
^* Dithyrambe est imitation^ parceque le Poete, 
■^ en le composant, exprime d apres le vraisem- 
*^ blable, les sentimens^ les transports, Tivresse, 
" qui doit regher dans le Dithyrambe*. This 
ingenious writer seems to have been forced into 
this solution of the matter by his desire of 
extending the principle of Poetic imitation be- 
yond the limits, not only of Aristotle's meaning, 
but of all reasonable analogy. All Lyric Poetry 
he holds to be essentially imitative; and de- 
fining it to be that Poetry, " qui exprime le 

" senti" 

*• ' ■ " II I ■ ■«« ^ ■ > | ll ' I .11 . ■ ^1,1 ...I I. I .1 M M 

5 " Audaces Dithyrambos." Hor, 

5 Ch. i, of his translation ; — note^ under the text. 
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sentiment ^,'^ he is reduced to the necessity of 
making out these sentiments^ ov feeUngs, to be, 
in some sort, ifnitatiojis ; for no other reason* 
than, that they are assumed and feigned — the 
temporary produce of that voluntary enthusiasm^ 
which the Poet, by the force of his imagination, 
excites in himself during the moments of com- 
position. But this belongs rather to the style 
and manner, than to the matter, of Poetry : if 
imitation at all, it is the imitation, not, properly, 
of the Poety but of the man^ in order to beccme 
the Poet. — The general character of Lyric 
Poetry is enthusiasm; and enthusiasm, says 
M. Batteux, '^ n'est autre chose quun sentiment 
" quel -qu'il soit — amour, colere, joie, admira- 
*^ tion, tristesse, &c. — produit par une idee*.'* 
But if all illusive feelings of this kind, raised 
in us by imagination, are imitations^ then, not 
only every artist of genius is an imitator, when 
he conceives and plans his work, but even every 
man of sensibihty, whenever he is led, by the 
voluntary excursions of his fancy, into warm 
and passionate feelings, that are not prompted by 
real circumstances. — It is certain, indeed, that 
not only Dithyrambic and Lyric Poetry, but 
Epic also, and perhaps every other species worth 

regarding, 

^ See his Beaux Arts reduits a un mime principe^ 
ch. on Lyric Poetry : and vol. ill, oJF his Principes de la 
literature^ chA. Traite 6. , ' 

* Principes de la LiU Traite 6, cb. 1. 

. P3 
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regarding, has its appropriated style and tone, 
which every Poet adopts and imitates^ when he 
composes in the kind to which it belongs. But 
the same may be said of a history, a sermon, and 
even of a letter : for in tliese also, though we 
may not imitate any particular writer, we natu- 
rally conform to the general style and manner 
that characterize ihe particular species of com- 
position. All this however has, manifestly, 
nothing to do with the imitation that Vfe are 
considering. 

The Lyric Poet is not always, and essentially, 
an imitator, any more than the Epic. While he 
is merely expressing his own sentiments^ in hid 
oviXi person, we consider him not as imitating; — 
we inquire not whether they are the assumed 
sentiments of the Poetic character, or the real 
sentiments of the writer himself; we do not eved 
think of any such distinction. He is understood 
to imitate, in the most general view, no other* 
wise than by fiction, by personation, by descrip- 
tion, or by sound^; in the view of Aristotle, only 
by the two first of these. 

1 will only add, that the Dithyrambic Poetry 
was, it seems, not originally imitative, but became 
so by degrees. This fact, and the causes of it, ve 
learn from a curious passage, in the Harmonic 
Problems of Aristotle, which I shall have occasion 
to mention in another place. 

^ See Dissert, I. p. 3a, 
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NOTE 2. 

P. 102. For as men, some through 

ART, AND SOME THROUGH HABIT, IMITATE 
VARIOUS OBJECTS, &C. 

I have followed the old and most authentic 
reading, Jia m^ ^HNHS : which, though not un* 
exceptionable, has been rejected, I think, witl^out 
sufficient reason. The philosopher is, here, only 
illustrating what he had said of the different 
fneans of poetical and musical imitation, by com- 
paring those arts, in this respect, with other arts 
piore strictly and obviously imitative. That he 
m^ant to confine his illustration to Painting, was a 
groundless fancy of Dacier, which led him into two 
unnecessary corrections of the text, and a very 
forced and improbable explication of the whole 
passage. The remark of Aristotle, parenthetically 
flung in, about art and habit^ (o* ii.i¥ J*a Tf;^v»ic> 
ii is ii» <ru^9««ff,) was by no means necessary to 
his illustratiqn. Dacier extends the parenthesis 
by the reading he adopts, (oi /*ci/ ii» rs^vm, ii ii 
iiot iFvvfiinx^y Irsgoi ii Al' AM^OIN,) then wonders, 
why Aristotle, ^* qui n'ecrit pas un seul mot 
** inutilement," should enter into such a detail ; 
and then, wantonly alters the text,. (from hx 
Tixj^niy to ^i« TTXHi:,) in order to account for it 
ih a manner, that leaves it more wonderful than 
he found it. Castelvetro had before proposed a 
p 4 a similar 
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a similar alteration— trifoi Si AM^OTEPOIS ; but 
in a sense, which, could it be supported, would 
be far more to the purpose than that of Dacier : 
i. e. " others, again, [imitate] both by colour 
" and by figure." This would ansM er to what 
follows, — that the different means of imitation, in 
the Poetical and Musical arts, m ere used, some- 
times separatdy^ and sometimes combined. To 
this sense, however, an objection immediately 
occurs. We may imitate an object by figure 
without colour, but not by colour without figure. 
This difficulty, indeed, Castelvetro endeavours 
to get rid of, by understanding <rx*^fAO!rTcc^ here, to 
denote only the solid form of Scalplurej and 
p^fwpara, Painting, as chiefly characterized by 
colour ; and, thus, for an example of imitation by 
both those means, he is forced to have recourse 
to the coloured Sculpture of the antients*. But 

It 

* That the antients sometimes coloured iheir statues, 
is well known. From many passages which might be 
produced as proofs, I shall select one from PlatOj which 
is curious, and would be, alone, decisWe, It is in the 
beginning of his 4th book De Repub. — It had been ob- 
jected, that, by the severity of his laws relating to his 
fu>axiq or magistrates, they were reduced to a worse 
condition, with respect to happiness, than the rest of the 
citizens. His answer is, that the aim of his legislation 
was, not to provide for the superior happiness of any 
one part of his commonwealth, but for the greatest 
possible happiness of the whole. ^* Suppose," says 
4 Socrates, 



■iiiii 
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^ See j/rist. de Rep. lib. viii.- cap. 5. p. 455. C, 
PlaU de Rep. x. p. 601. A. De Leg. ii. p. 669, A. 
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it would be a waste of discussion to enter fully 

into the merits of an explanation, that is founded 

on a reading, by no means, I think, sufficiently *' 

warranted, either by the authority of MSS. or by 

any necessity of alteration. 

That the words ;^f wjwar* and <r;f»j/A,aT« are very ^ 

frequently joined by the Greek writers to denote 
paiqting, is certain ^ But Aristotle is not here 
speaking of the different Arts which employ "1 

these means of imitation, but of the means them- y 

selves. 



Socrates, " we were painting a statue ; and any one 

*'' should come, and object to us, as a fault, that we. did 

'^ not apply the most beautiful colours to the most 

** beautiful parts of the body — that we had made the 

^' eyes^ for instance, blacky when we should have given 

*' them, as being the chief beauty of the human form, 

" a purple colour.— It would," continues Socrates, "be 

** a very reasonable apology, if we should request this ^ 

'* critic not to insist on our making the eyes so beautiful, 

" as to have no longer the appearance of eyes ; but to r- 

«' consider, only, whether, by giving to each part its 

'* proper colour, we should not make the whole beau- 

" tiful. — This is precisely the apology I make for our ( 

" legislation : I request the objector, not to insist on our \ 

** allotting to the guardians of the state such a happiness, 

" as would render them any thing else rather than i 

" guardiam^'* &c. Plato De Rep. lib. iv. p. 420. C» 

Ed. Ser» £l<ras^ b av « — &c. 
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selves, separately and abstractedly. The appli* 
cation of these, singly, or in their various com* 
binations, to those arts, he lias left to the reader. 
It seems probable, (as Victorius has observed,) 
that Sculpture, at least, was included in Aristotle's 
idea of erxnn*«T». Possibly, too, the word may be 
here used in its widest sense, oi figure ox form 
in general; which would take in the outline of 
Painting, the solid figure of Sculpture*", and the 
gestures of the personal Mimic. 

That, at least, the word ^(aim is right, in the 
old reading, appears highly probable from the 
frequent mention of the voice, as a principal 
instrument of imitation, in antient authors'*. It 
is called by Aristotle, as Mr. Winstanley has 

judiciously observed, iroi,yr(av /[A»/AUT«x«T«Tei^ rtav 

Farther — by this reading the illustration in- 
tended is more perfect, as it comprehends more 
" means of different kinds'' — FENEI ingot. The 
same reason favours also the extension of the word 
fp^tijwara to Sculpture, at least. 

The only objection to the reading, ii» thj 
(pcavfig, is, the improbability that Aristotle should, 

without 

* I^xnfM is defined by Socrates, in the Meko of 
Plato, to be, ve^ag «f£8 — '^ the boundary of W/V/ form.'* 

^ See Diss. I, towards the end, Note\ Fictorius dc-- 
fends the reading on the same ground, 

* RAet. lib, iii. cap. I. § 4, 
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without any apparent reason, envelop the whole 
passage in embarrassnent and ambiguity, by 
such a change of phrase : — AIA ^yn? ; — ^which 
every reader is naturally led to join, not with the 

datives^ XS^l*'^^^ ^^^ ^X'^f^^^^f ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
rs^vfi;, and AIA o-uvuSaA^ : but the word puvng 
opposing such a construction, has therefore, pro- 
bably, been changed to «/*(potv. — This objection 
has not been solidly answered, I think, either by 
Victorius, or any other commentator ; nor can I 
think the change of phrase here by any means 
sufficiently accounted for, merely by assigning, as 
Victorius does, a passage of Lucian^ where the 
phrase itself ^ (to which no one objects,) occurs. 
[See Mr. Winstanley's note.] — I am much in- 
clined, therefore, to admit the reading said by 
Madius to have been found in an antient MS. 
and confirming the conjecture of Robortelli, — 
iTffoj h THi <^nNH*. This would clearly mark 
the bounds of the parenthesis, and fix the con* 
struction : x«i xf ^^^'' ^°^^ cxf^fAottn, iroXA» 
lAkfMiinrai rim — ( ) InfOi ii nj f »rj. 

NOTE 3. 

P. 102. And of any other instruments 

CAPABLE of a SIMILAR EFFECT, AS, THE 
SYRINX OR PIPE. 

The word 2vfiy? is usually understood to 
mean the Fistula Panis, cwistructed of reeds, 

differing 
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differing in. length, fastened together with wax and 

thread: — xaXaf^cov a-w^xa, Xipa xat xn^co (ruvj£9fia-a& 

as it is described by Jul. Pollux *. TibuUus has 
presented in two lines almost as distinct an idea 
of its form as can be obtained from a drawing. 

Fistula cui semper decrescit arundinis ordo, 

Nam calamus cer& jungitur usque minor, 

[Lib,ii.5.3i.J 

But the ^M^^yll, of Aristotle^ whatever it was, is 
here mentioned with the Lyre, and the Flute, as 
having some, though an inferior, degree of the 
same power and effect: — roMtura* tuv ^Jumpv. 
This is hardly applicable to so very simple and 
rude an instrument as the pipe of Pan; a con* 
trivance not beyond the invention of a school-boy. 
Instruments of nearly the same construction are 
found, at this day, not only in Turkey, and Arabia, 
but even in the island of New Amsterdam in tlie 
South Seas'*; and it is a circumstance somewhat 
curious, that, in France, the instrument of the 
Arcadian deity, or something very like it, is de- 
graded to the use of travelling tinkers, and known 
by the name of sifflet de chaudrormier. The 
reader may see a description and a figure of it in 
Mersennus%- as he may, also, of the South Sea 
instrument in the Philosophical Transactions, 
vol. ^^^ Part I. — But he will not, probably, be 

much 

* Onomast, III. iv. cap. 9. 

^ Dr. Burney's Hist, of MUsic^ vol i. /.51J. 

* Harmonic, p. 73. _ 
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much disposed to believe, that the wild and 
random sounds of this savage whistle have any 
thing to do with the chromatic system of the 
Greeks. 

But the passage before us is not the only one, 
where the Syrinx is mentioned in a way which 
naturally leads one to suppose, that some. instru- 
ment less simple and imperfect than the fistula 
Panis must be meant. It is often joined with the 
cithara and the flute, as an instrument of some 
importance and effect in concerts and choral 
accompaniments'*. In Lucian's treatise Ilfj* 
Ofp^uo-ewf, it appears, among other curious in- 
formation upon the subject, that the words of 
the drama, which the pantomimic dancer was to 
express by gesture alone, were, at the same time, 
sung by a chorus, accompanied by various instru- 
ments, among which the syrinx is repeatedly 
mentioned, together with the AuX©* or flute*'. 
This has, cfertainly, the appearance of some more 
powerful instrument than the pastoral syrinx. — 
Indeed, from the passage of Pollux above re- 
ferred to, there is reason to conclude, that there 
were two instruments of this denomination ; that 
above described, which he calls the rwcfe, or ex- 
temporaneous syrinx, [o^vrofrx^f^®*] and another, 

of 

^ See Spanheim, in Callimachum — Hymn, in Dianam, 
V.243- 
• Ed. Benedictty p.942, E.— 938, D, E.— 945, B. 
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of similar form^ but more artificial censtroetion, 
which he describes as consisting, not of feeds, 
but of a number oifiutts^ [«Jao« ir»xxo»] arranged 
in the same manner. The passage is defective ; 
but this seems to me pretty clearly to be the 
drift of it^ By flutes, he must, at least, be sup* 
posed to mean pipes of larger size, and of more 
solid materials, such as those of which flutes 
were made. 

It se^ns, on the whole, very probable, that the 
syrinx of Aristotle was either some such improved 
construction of the flute of Pan, or, as I rather 
incline to believe, some kind of single {»pe, or 
flageolet. Any single pipe, modulated by tiie 
fingers, must be regarded as an instrument far 
superior to any kind of the fistula Panis, that 
could be pla3'ed on only by the clumsy expedient 
of drawing it along the mouth; — " supri calamos 
" unco percurrcre labro," as Lucretius has well 
described the operation'. I cannot indeed say, 

that 

^ The passage should, I think, be written as defective, 
thus : >) ftey av, (sc. o-ufty^,) Ka>joifim hi a-uvQnxn y^m xai migat 
awh^affat hye avro^p^eJi©-. **♦**♦#♦ 
ATAOI '^oTOiOi, ixouTT®' u, t. o^. — Salmasius supplied 
the hiatus thus: — AAA' 'H SnOTAAIOTEPA, cd^ 
vo>^h &c. — I would not answer for the very words ; 
but that something equivalent is omitted, I have little 
doubt. See Ed. Hempst, p. 387, Note 4.^. — where, by the 
way, Kuhnius commends the emendation, but appears 
to misunderstand it. 

« Lilf. V. 1406. 
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that I have met with any passage in which, the 
word 2uf jyg, by itself, is clearly and e^vpressly 
applied to a dngle musical pipe or flute. But 
such a sense is perfectly analogous to other 
comnion applications of the word^; and, on the 
other hand, I know of no clear authority that 
restrains the meaning of the word, whenever it 
is singly used, to the fistula Panis. Atherioeus 
speaks of tii^ [AonQKotXafA^ 2vf »yj invented by 
Mercury, and opposes it to the ffoXuKotXa/Ai^'; 
and Spanheim*", whose authority, in matters of 
erudition, is as great as the profoundest erudition 
can give to any man, understands this single-reed 
syrinx to be meant in the hymn to Mercury attri- 
buted to Homer, where it is said of that god, 
that— 

2:TPirmN Ivoisniiv TTOi^a-ocTo THAOG' 
AKOT2THN. v. 509. 

— a mode of characterizing the tone of the in- 
strument, that reminds one of the " ear-piercing 
fife" of Shakspeare. 

After all, a modern reader may be still sur- 
prised to find any degree of imitation^ or ejcpres- 
siony attributed to so trifling an instrument as a 

flageolet, 

** Vide Lexica : and see Dr. Burney's Hist of Music, 
vol. 1*. p. 5x1, where it is rightly observed, that " eack 
" of the pipes" which composed the fistula Panis, *^was, 
^ properly, a Xvgiyi*^ 

« P/184. k Ubi supra. 
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flageolet, or a common flute. But, in reading 
antient authors, it is frequently necessary, if we 
would either relish, or even understand them, 
properly, to lay aside modern ideas. And if this 
be necessary in general, it is, perhaps, peculiarly 
so in the subject of Music. Expression^ in our 
musical language, usually conveys the idea of 
clelicate and refined performance, and is almost 
appropriated to emotions of the tender and pa- 
thetic kind. But, with tlie antients, imitation^ or 
expression (for the words appear to have been 
synonymous \) extended to every kind of emotion; 
to every e^ect produced, in any considerable 
degree, by Music upon the mind. Now very 
simple instruments, as well as very simple music, 
are capable of making impressions, and strong 
impressions, of the joyous kind, without any de- 
licacy or refinement, either in the composition; or 
the execution. It is not, therefore, strange, that 
the syrinx, a shrill and lively pipe, should be 
ranked by Aristotle as an instrument of some ex- 
pression ; especially if, as it seems probable, the 
syrinx, of whatever kind, was considered as a 
pastoral instrument, and its expressions were, in 
consequence, aided ' by the association of rural 
and pastoral ideas "". The rude syrinx of Pan 

was 

' See Diss. II. 

°* " One of die most affecting styles in music is the 
pastoral. Some airs,'* [we may add, and those instru- \ 

' mentSi 
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was unquestionably of this kind, and appropri- 
ated to pastoral use*; and, as far as it can be 
supposed to have affected by association, mighty 
in the musi^cal language of the Greeks, and by a 
hearer who Jelt that effect from it, be considered 
and spoken of as imitative^ without impropriety. 
But being, as I conceive, of too simple and in- 
convenient a construction to admit of any expres- 
sion but what it derived purely from associated 
ideas, it would not, I think, have been joined by 
Aristotle with the most expressive and refined in* 
strumentsof the antients, the citharOy sndthejlut€% 
and mentioned as of " similar power and effect. "^ 

mentis also, on which we.have been used to hear those 
airs performed,] ** put us in mind of the country, of 
'^ rural sights and rural sounds^ and dispose the heart to 
^*^ that chearful tranquillity^ that pleasing melancholy, 
^* that '* vimal delight*'* which groves and streams, 
** flocks and herds, hills and vallies, inspire." Dr.Beattie 
"-^Rssay on Poetry and Mu^Cy p. 14a. 

" Plato, Rep. iii. p. 399. Serran, 

* Aristotle, in the 8th book De Republican cap. vi. 
^vhere he is considering what instruments should be used 
in the musical education of children, excludes the cithara^ 
as too complicated and difficult for any but professors. He 
calls it TiXMMv 6fyavw, and ranks it with the oLxQ- or 
flute. Plato, however, admits the use of the cithara in 
his republic, as a more simple instrument than the flute, 
^which he forbids. [Rep. iii. ubi supra.'\ For some idea 
of the delicacy and refinement of execution, and force 
of expression, expected from the accomplished AwXirrv, 
I refer the reader to the Harmonides of Lucian, and to a 
passage in Philostratus, Ed. Morel, p. 228. 

VOL, I. Q 
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NOTE 4. 

P. 102. For there are dancers who bt 

RHYTHM APPLIED TO GESTURE - - -. 

The Greek is — o» t«v «f;tur«r: but there is 
great reason to suspect the reading. . It is gene- 
rally rendered, " Some dancers : " but Victorius, 
who understands it in ^hat sense, says — durus 
iamen sermo; and produces no authority for 
such a phrase. Heinsius proposed — w nOAAOl 
TUP ofx^rwv. The learned reader may, perhaps, 
agree with me, that — ENIo* rcav of;tiir«», would be 
preferable, as nearer to the text. It is not pro- 
bable, that the degree of imitative skill here de- 
scribed was possessed by all dancers, or «ven by 
" the greater parf^ of them. A passage from 
Aristocles is preserved by Athenaeus, in which 
Telestes, a dancer employed by ^chylus, is men- 
tioned as remarkable for this talent: — OTTX22 
HN TEXNITH2, «r«, U t« of;^fi(r9an T»f Ebtt* \m 
0fi|3ftf, foLVi^ot voiffO'SAt rot TfxyfAOira ti ii^nctuf* 
[At ken. p. 22.] This dancing appears plainly to 
have been of that faW, which was afterwards 
pushed to such an excess of cultivation by the 
pantomimic dancers in the age of Augustus * ; ' 
and which is well known to have divided all 

Rome 

* — Mara tcv 2EBA2TON /Ao^ra* cu ijlsv ya^ Tgonm 
Ixcr/oi [sc. ofx^HTBig] uave^ ratg fi(ai not Bifji&Mi Tnj 'Ogx^^ 
^tm.--Lucian. dc Salt, p, 927. Ed. Bened. 
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Rome into parties, and even, frequently, to have 
made the theatre a scene of bloodshed ^ Of this 
fact, I cannot help adding, that a proof somewhat 
curious is furnished by Valerius Maxim us ; who, 
in the arrangement of his miscellaneous work, 
places his chapter De Spectaculis, immediately 
after that, De militaribus institiitis ; and gives 
this reason: ^^ Proxinms militaribus institutis, 
ad urbana castra^ id est, TheatrUj gradus faciendus 
est : quoniam haec quoque, sapenumero, anitnosas 
acies imtruxerunt ; excog^tataque cuUAs Deorum, 
et hominum delectationis, causi, non sine aliquo 
pacis rubore, voluptatem et religionem civili 
8Ai^GViisEfScenicorumportent0rum gratis, macu- 
Mrunt." [Lib. ii. 4.] — These scenkaportenta were 
the Pantomimes^ 

Aristotle says here, A* rwy ^xtf^An^ofAtwv 
fvilAwv. It seems, at first view, that the inverse of 
this expression would have been more accurate — 
fix ru¥ jsuOjtAi^o/Acvwp cx/ifAxrtav — by rhythmic 
gestures. And, if he had been here considering 
the imitation of DancCy separately, and in itself, 
he probably would have expressed himself in that 
way. But dancing is here transiently mentioned, 
merely to exemplify what he had been saying, of 
the combined^ or separate^ use of rhythm^ words, 
and melody ; and to shew, in what manner, not 
only melody and rhythm might be separated from 
words, as in music ; but rhythm^ also, might be 
* separated 

J Sec Taciif and Sueten. j^assim^ 
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separated from melody ^ and used alone '. Any 
mode of expression,, therefore, which would have 
represented gestures (c-xi^iAocroi) as the principal 
means of the imitation, would not have suited his 
purpose. It would, also, as Victorius and others 
have observed, have tended to confound the means 
of imitation in the poetic and musical arts, which 
he is here considering, with those means of a 
different kind, which he had just enumerated, as 
employed in arts of more obvious and strict 
imitation, and among which ZXHMATA were 
mentioned. 

It has been also objected, that Aristotle is, 
here, professedly instancing I v ran EIPHMENAIZ 
nxfA^t — in tlie arts " above-mentioned "" — and 
yet introduces Dancings which had not been 
mentioned: a difficulty easily overcome, if we 
consider, that Dancing was among the musical 
arts ; closely connected with Poetry, and, above 
all, with Tragedy. 
■ — : i 

* For such an instance, he could have recourse only to 
Danct ; and ^oArist. QuintiL—py^fi®- % KA©" ATTON 
fw [w«t<m] hfi ^lAHS OTXHZEXIS. The whole pas- 
sage, where he is considering melodyj rhythm, and words, 
in their separate use, and in their various combinations, , 
is curious, and may serve to illustrate this part of Aristode's 
treatise.— See/. 31, 32. Ed.Meib. 
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NOTE 5. 

P. 102. The epopokia imitates by words 

ALONE, OR BY VERSE, SCC\ 

In my translation of this perplexing passage, 
as far as the words —- irotoiro mir pjMHtf-iir — in- 
clusively, I have given that sense which is now 
generally adopted, and in which. almost all the 
commentators are agreed'. And it has certainly 
this advantage, that it seems to be the only con- 
sistent and intelligible version that can be given 
of the whole passage, as it now stands. But it 
appears to me, after the closest attention I have 
been able to give it, that, in the present condition 
of the text, no man can reasonably be con6dent 
of conveying the true meaning of Aristotle in anjf 
translation or explanation that he can give. 

' The passage sets out with an expression most 
unfortunately ambiguous, and demonstrated to be 
so, by the very confidence with which the am- 
biguity has been denied, by critics and com- 
mentators of great learning and sagacity, in favour 
of interpretations directly opposite to each other. 
Some, by the expression, Xoyoi^ i}'*^®*?? have un- 
derstood Aristotle to mean prose J and others, verse, 
without music. — But this is far from being all the 
difficulty with which a translator has to struggle 

in 

* Madius, Beni, Piccolqmini, Heinsius^ Dacier, 
Batteux. 

Q3 



i> 
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in this passage. Ih the words — ilV m rm ynr« 

XPX2MENH ruv fj,tr(cav tMyx^^^^oi, MEXPI TOT 

NTN — there is, surely, something defective. All 

render this, — " or, making me of some one kind 

" ofmetrej as it has done to this day^J' And 

this, indeed, seems the only sense that can be 

given to the words as they stand. But it appears 

to me, that the original cannot, by any fair and 

warranted elliptical construction, be made to 

say this. Heinsjus alone gives the fair and 

literal version ; " vel uno tantum genere utatur 

" mque adtempus nostrum^ — in plain English — 

" whether mixing different metres together, or 

** using some one kind of metre to this day^T 

I am perfectly aware of the elliptical genius of 

the Greek language in general, and of Aristotle s 

style, in particular; yet to my ears, I confess, 

this English, nonsensical as it is, does not sound 

more* strange than the Greek from which it is 

taken. Some word, or words, must, I should 

suppose, have been omitted between ruyp^awo**, 

and, ftfxf *. 

Again: 

** " Aut uno aliquo metrorum genere usa sit, quod a 
« prhcis temporibus ad nostrum usque factitatum estJ* 
Goulston.— " Ou qu*elle se contente d'une seule espece, 
«« comme elle Va fait jusq' a present." Dacier. — And so 
Piccolomini, '* Per quello che si vcde fare sine ai tempi 
« d'oggi." 

^ It is so rendered, I find, by the English translator of 
1775 ; *' either intermixing the various metres, or, usini 
" one particular sort to Ms very daj!\ 
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Again : — iisv yx( £v i;^o*/A£y ONOMASAI 
KOINON r«f 2«^f Ok®* xoti E^va^^n i^iy'S^, &C. — 
I submit it to those who are versed in the Greek 
language, whether it seems probable, that, if 
Aristotle had meant to express the sense usually 
given to the words, (i. e. " for we should other- 
** wise hcpoe no common name to give ^o,"&c.) he 
would have expressed it in that Greek ? I can 
only say that I know of no similar example. 
But farther : the words are conditional — ihv yxg 
AN ix,ohfAev—dLnd yet the condition is by no means 
clearly pointed out. The sense may be, and has 
been, variously supplied. It seems not impro- 
bable, that there is some omission between the 
words, yvvy tind iiiv. — I am not able entirely to 
repel a suspicion — for I give it as nothing more — 
that the words, ftf^f * '^^ ^^^f ^^y belong to this 
sentence, and the whole may originally have stood 
thus: — ilrs /Atyvufl-«. [XiT c^AAnXcov, tlV m rivi ytpH 
j^«jtA£vtj rcav [AiT^cav r\)y^»yH(rx^ Mfp^f 1 TAP ra vvv 
iiiy EXOMEN, &c. i. e. ^* For we have hitherto no 
" common appellation V &c. — So much, as to 
the condition of the text in this passage. 

The interpretation, which I have followed, has 
been very ably defended by several of the com- 
mentators, whose arguments I need not repeat ; 
by none, I think, so powerfully as by Paolo Beni*: 

but 

^ I have only transposed yof , and omitted av, for which 
omission there is MS. authority. 
I Cifnmcnt. in Jristotelis Poeticam^ Partic. 6. 
<i4 
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but it requires considerable patience to follow him 
through the controversial zigzag of his captious 
and fatiguing logic. 

The strongest support furnished by Aristotle 
himself to this extension of the term Epopasia 
to all imitation^ Jtctiofij invention^ &;c. by wof^ds 
only^ without music, whether in verse or prose, is, 
I think, to be found in Sect. 6, Part I. [Original, 
cap. ix.] For, if a histoiy put into verse would, as 
he there asserts, be still a sort of history, we may 
infer, that an Epic Poem reduced to prose would, 
in his idea, have been still a sort, at least, of 
Poem. — What he says in the conclusion of that 
section — that the Poet should be the U^ifirnq^ or 
Maker, rather of his fable, than of his verse, has 
the same aspect. — The same idea is also favoured 
by the extent which he has actually given to the 
term Epopaia, in Sect 3, Parti. [Original, capAl] 
where it is expressly applied, not only to the 
serious Poetry of Homer, but to Poems of a 
comic, and even burlesque, character. An Epic 
Poem without elevation is, nearly, as repugnant 
to modern ideas as a Poem without verse. It 
would not appear much more strange to give the 
title of Epic Poem to Tom Jones, than to 
Hudibras; to apply it to the Tekmaque, would, 
undoubtedly, appear much less strange^ 

It 

^, Itaque video visum esse nonnullis, Platonis & 

Democriti locutionem, etsi ahit a versu, tamen, quod 

5 incitauus. 
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It may be worth remarking, farther, that there 
is one circumstance, which, I think, would evi- 
dently tend to render this doctrine of Aristotle — 
if it was his doctrine — less extraordinary to tlie 
antients, than it appears to us ; and that is, that 
the difference between metre, and well-measured 
prose, though, no doubt, Sufficient to make them 
readily distinguished by the ear, seerhs to have 
been less than it is with us. To what a degree 
of refinement they carried their rules for the 
application of the various poetical feet to their 
prose compositions, and with what fastidious deli- 
cacy of ear they discriminated one combination 
of syllables from another, is well known from 
the writings of Cic6ro, Quintilian, Dion. Halicar* 
nassensis, &c. — It would be thought a strange 
expression, were a noodern writer to say, com- 
paring the Orator and the I^oet^ that the latter 
was ** rather more confined by numbers :" " nu- 
** mens adstrictiorj)i0i^'.'' 

^ But^ 

incitatius feratur^ et clarissimis verborum luminibus 
\xt?LtQXypotius PoEMA^tt/AmArmquam comicorum Poeta- 
rum, apod ^uos^ nisi quod verticuU sunty nihil est aliud 
fjuotidiani dissimile sermonis. Cic. -OraL cap. xx. 

« Cic, de Oni/.i.i6. — So, again, Or, ad Brutuniy 
cap.lxvi. speaking of prose compared with verse, he says, 
*' at liberior aliquanti oratio." — To the saii|e purpose 
ibid, cap. xx. Nam etiam Poetae qaaesdonem attuleruntv 
quidnam esset illud quo ipsi differrent ab oratoribus* 
Numero maxime videbantur anteay et versu ; nunc apud 
oratores jam ipse numerus increiuii. 
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But, after all; the chief point of difficulty appears 
to me to lie, not in Aristotle's asserting, that 
Poetry, in his idea of the word, might subsist 
without verse, but in his giving the name of 
Epopwia to such compositions as the Mimes of 
Sophron, and the Dialogues of Plato. But of 
this, in the next note. 

In my translation of the words, A^yoi; ^iXoig, 
I have ventured to depart from the common in- 
terpretation ; but without any material change in 
the sense. They are generally understood to 
mean prose) and Dacier asserts positively, that, 
" those two words are never joined by Aristotle 
" or Plato in any other sense**.'* If he mean^ 
that, wherever 4^iA0' is joined to Aoy^, it is always 
used to exclude metre only, he is certainly mis- 
taken. He had, himself, but just before, quoted 
a passage of Plato, in which the expression, 
Aoyo* ^iXQi, appears clearly to mean, words without 
melody. It is in his second book De LegibuSy 
where, complaining, in his usual strain, of the 
separation of Poetry and Music, he says of the 
Poets, that they employ puOjtAoy jiacv x«i fniAxrct^ 

McAsc 

^ Ch. i. Note aa. 

'^ I have ventured to alter the word trxmttoL to fn/iara; 
a correctiqn, which, I think, the learned reader will see 
to be obviously necessary, from the purport and ex- 
pression of the whole p)Eissage, The opposition is dear— 

fiAfuv fU¥ Moi PHMATA fUf^s x**Pi 1^^ ¥ AT m 

M««^ inv PHMATAN. 
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MiXx? x^fK, AoroTS WAors Eir metpa 

TI0ENTES' fAtXog i* av tcfti puO/Lui; aVcv pvifAftrwyy 
fJ/iAjj xiO«fi«'£» re xai auAiKTii irfoer;^wj{A£ifoi*. The 

words, Aoygf f^/iXsg lU ftfTj a Ti9fPT«f, Dacier trans- 
lates, very strangely, " mettant de la simple prose 
*^ en vers^ But what has turning prose into 
"oerse to 'do with Plato's complaint ? — ^tXt^iy here, 
applied to XQyo^, answers evidently to fAt\^g X^V^y 
and excludes melody ; just as, in ^iXtf %A»(iVii 
x»i ftuXfitf-ci, the same adjective answers to aVcti 
ffifAotrm, and excludes wordsK And this appears 
to me to be the obvious sense of vf/iAoi; in the 
passage of Aristotle before us. By Aoyoif r^iXoig, 
I understand — not, words without metrCy ie. 
Prose — but, words without music. It is, surely, 
most natural, and most to Aristotle's purpose, to 
apply the privative force of 4^1x0*9 here, to the two 
means of imitation, melody and rhythm ; which 
are excluded in the Epopoeia, as words are, in the 
preceding instance of the flute and the lyre, and 
both words and music, in that of dance. And 

thus 

* Ed, Serr. vol ii. p, 669. 

' I find this very passage mentioned by Casaubon, 
De Satyrtcdf &c. p. 346, with the same explanation of 
xoy^ iftksg* — This is not the only instance in Plato that 
contradicts the assertion of Dacier. In a passage of his 
Symposium, cited by Victorius, [£</. Serr. p. 215.] the 
words — Jtm ofyaamv, i^fXns Xoyetg — are, I think, rightly 
Tendered by Serranus, <' Sine uUis instnimentis^ assd 
tantdm simplicique voce*\ 
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liius be has actually used the word^ in the cchxv 
pound ^iX9fuir(i»y in the next chapter. The only 
difference is, that there he has joined the word 
^iX'^ to metre ; here, to words in general. But 
in both places, the meaning is probably the saime — 
i e. " without mdody and rhythm^ 

The word Xoy^ is, plainly, used by Aristotle, 
in his first enumeration x)f the means of imitation, 
[ — NT Pvl/A^ x«f Aoyw juti *A(iA99if. cap. i.] in the 
general sense^ of language, discourse, or wordSf 
whether with, or without metre ; as we say, " the 
" zvords of a song," &c. as opposed to the 
music"; and that, whether those words are verse, * 
as in general they are, or prose, as in the songs 
of the Messiah^ and in the anthems of our 
church. And, that the word Xoyo^' was pur* 
posely used by Aristotle in this latitude, is ren* 
dered highly probable by his varying the expres- 
sion, where he speaks of Tragedy, Comedy, 
Ditbyrambics, and Nomes, to which metre was 
essential, and substituting there, the word Utr(f, 
for Aoy/. It was natural, then, that he should 

say/ 

» So Virgil : 

" numtros memini, si VERBA tencrcm.'* 

EcLix. 
Nothing is more common than this use of X9yo&' in 
Aristotle and Plato. Thus the latter, De Rep. lii.iii,^^ 
to ^®- bt Tftw kt vvyuuiJL&Wf AOrOT « hcu offuma^ 
Mcu pud/«— which agrees exacdy with Aristode's account 
of the $mans of imitation. 

• t^, wu fM9Mij Mm METPfti. G?/. i. 
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say, when he came to speak of the Epic imitation, 
as distinguished from those he had before men- 
tioned, that it imitates by words alone — i. e, without 
^melody and rhythm^ or, as we should say, without 
music. But he adds — 11 MfTfoif— " or "Oerse^ 
And why? — Probably, because he thought his 
expression would be neither clear, nor exact, 
without it: not dear^ because the most iLSual 
meaning of Aoyoi ^%\%i being pro^^ it might have 
been so taken here, and he might have appeared 
to say^ at least, though no one could reasonably 
suppose he meant it, that the Epic imitates by 
prose only — \t.<iw^ roi^ AoyoK 4/»a«k : — not exacts 
because, metre being, as he himself expressly 
says, a species, or part^ of rhythm**, words, put 
into metre, were not, strictly speaking, ^i\q%^ that 
is, x^V^ AgiAov^ag xai PT0MOT. And this is exactly 
conformable to the expression of Plato in the 
passage above quoted, where he considers verse, 
even unaccompanied by music, as still consisting 
of rhythm and words, [PT©MON (amv %m fnfjkxrm 
MiAnf ;t«f K ;] — plainly regarding metre as a 
species, or form, of rhythm. 

I understand, therefore, the meaning of Aristotle, 
in this expression — roif xoyoig 4"^^*^> ^ '•'•'^ /*rrf ok, 
to amount to this ; — "by words, without the 
" other means of melody and rhythm, or at most, 
" with so much of rhythm only, as is implied in 

" the 

* myof jbUTfo, m MOFIA rnvfy^fm in, fangoh CapAr. 
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'^ the idea of metre: without rhythm, in its 
^ musical sense of strict time '." This sense of 
the words agrees perfectly with what follows 
iii¥ ya( iv lx<^»/*iv, &c. i. e. " For otherwise 
" if we do not allow the Epopoeia to imitate bjf 
" wordsy in the general sense, whether prose or 
" verse — we shall have np common name for 
*^ Epic imitations in prose; and, if we do not 
" allow it to imitate in either one or more species 
" of metre, we shall have no common name for 
" the same kind of imitation in Ele^ac, or other 
, " verse." 

The great advantage of this sense of Aoyo^ 
4/AoK is, that, while it lealves in fiill force that 
explanation of the whole passage, which I have 
followed, it removes, at the same .time, or at least 
considerably weakens, what has always struck me 
as one of the strongest objections to it. Nothmg 
appears to me more improbable, than, that 
Aristotle, advancing a doctrine so new, and so 
repugnant to the prevailing ideas of his own times, 
as, that a species of Poetry might subsist without 
verse, should chuse to present this novelty in the 
most offensive way, by beginning at once, and 
without any management, with the mention of 
prose : that be should say — " The Epic Poem 
" iujitates by prose alone, or^ by verse*' If by 
X^yoK ^i?^oi£ he had meant prose, as Dacier and 

others 
iw—— ^— ^■^™— — ^— ■ ■ 

9 See the quotation from Mr, Harris, p. ioS-9. 
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others contend, would he not naturally — one 
might say, unavoidably — have reserved those 
words for the last in the period ? Would not the 
order, in short, have been this ? — " by verse alone; 
" and that either of a single kind, or mixed — or 
'* ecen by prose.'' As I have rendered the words, 
prose is not mentioned at all, but implied only in 
the general expression of, wor^ ; as it is, equally, 
in his first enumeration of the means of imita- 
tion — i» puO/Mu x«i AOrXli KAi i^fAQVi%. At the 
worst, the idea of prose is not, as in the other 
version, presented before that of verse. 

With respect to what I have said of the ruwelty 
of the philosopher's doctrine, and its remoteness 
from the common ideas of the antients concerning 
the importance of metre to Poetry, I may refer 
even to his awn way of speaking, in general, upon 
that subject. In his Rhetoric, for example, he 
says — pufifAov in lyi^y rov Xoyov, MiT^op^ty /An* 
noiHMA TAP E2TAI. — " In prose-composition 
" there should be rhythm, but not metre— for 
" then it will be a Poem**." The reader may 
also be hot displeased to see what Isocrates 
thought of the importance of verse, in a passage, 
which I have given in note 229, respecting the 
privileges and advantages of Poetry. — Plato goes 
so far, as to compare Poetry, when reduced to 
prose, to a face, which, having no solid beauty of 

form 

9 Rhct. lib. iii« cap. viii. p. 591. Ed. Duvah 
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^^ d symmetry, has lost its only charm, whet i 

. ^^f youthf and delicacy of complexion, 

descried it'. But the zeal of Plato for 

depremting Poetiy is well known. He would, 

probably, have approved the indignation of one 

of the Fathers, who called it " the Devil^s wine." 

It must be confessed, however, that he has poured 

a great deal of this wine into his own writings ; 

and were they to be reduced to plain prose, and 

stripped of that avOo^ — that bloom and colouring 

of poetic diction, and poetic fancy, by which they 

are so distinguished, I should be in some pain for 

the appearance they would make. 

But, to return : — After all that is to be said in 
favour of that interpretation, which, on the whole,, 
I have thought it best to follow, I must end this 
note, as I began it, by declaring my conviction 
of the imperfect condition of the original, and 
confessing my doubt, whether the true meaning 

of 

' — ' koiMi [sc. Ta Tuv ITonrrMv, fUfrnthnot yt rm td( 
fM^iKn; XPXIMATXIN, abra ^ atnwf Myoyowi,] roif rw 
'XIPAIXIN 'Kgoauwwg, KAAXIN AE MH, iia yinxM thtr, 
ormf aura ro AN0Or v^tihutfj-^Rep.x. p. Got. Ed, Serram. 
— This IS quoted by Aristode, Rhet. iii. r^.iv. p. 588. 
Duval. --In Dr. Beattie's Essay on Poetry, &c. PartU. 
ch. ii. it is, by mistake, attributed to Demosthenes. Nor 
is the meaning of the passage there fully given* Plato 
does not content himself with sayiiig, that " versification 
" IS to Poetry, what bloom is to the human countenance." 
He says, that versification is to Poetry, what bloom is 
to a face, that has no beauty but bloom* 
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of Aristotle, in this passage, has 3'et been, or ever 
will be, discovered. 

NOTE 6, 

P. 103. The Mimes of Sophron and 

XeNARCHUS, and the SOCRATIC DIALOGUES. 

Had Aristotle proposed only to extend the 
term E«rp«-«'w» to all imitations of the narrative 
kindj whether in verse or prose, whether serious 
cr comic, tliis, to a reader who should enter 
thoroughly into his ideas of Poetry, would not, 
perhaps, appear extraordinary. It would be 
only classing the different forms of Poetry, as one 
might expect him to class them, according to 
what he himself conceived to be the chief and 
most characteristic difference of their imitations. 
But here, we find the name applied to composi- 
tions of a character strikingly different — to Mimes, 
and dialogues ; for it is indeed, as Dacier says, 
a very obvious question, and one which cannot 
but have occurred to every reader — " les Dia- 
** logues ne resemblent-ils pas plutot au Poeme 
" Dramatique, qu' au Poeme Epique ?" — An 
embarrassing question, and which, being at all 
events to be answered, he answers immediately, 
and roundly — " Non, sans dpute." And why?^ — 
Because, suys he, " the drama imitates by words 
" and music, the Epic Poem, by words only.'* 
But, to apply ti^e expression of the philosopher 
\QUi. a to 
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to this critic — xAfJar cJ, Av« xaxwc*. This is 
'much the same thing as if one should deny, that 
two raen, of form and features strikingly similar, 
resembled ^ach other, merely because their coats 
were of different colours ; or^ to come still nearer 
to the case, if one should assert that one of these 
men bore a greater resemblance to a third, with 
whom he chanced to agree in the single circum- 
stance of not wearing a wig. Is it probable, that 
Aristotle, in classing and denominating di principal 
species of Poetry, should be guided by such a 
circumstance as the mere absence of mudcf 
when even metre he regards as not essential, and 
speaks of it as one of the infvtrfAotrot of Poetic 
language ^ He allows, indeed, that music is the 
most pleasurable of the ihs-fAarx^ ov seasonings^ 
of Tragedy *" ; but, that he regarded it as less 
essential than metre, is evident from the place 
which he assigns it in his arrangement of the six 
parts of Tragedy according to the order of their 
importance ; for te there places it next before 
the Oj/Aj, or Decoration^ which he pronounces 
to be, of all tlie parts, " the most foreign to the 
*^ Poet's art:" nicir^ olx^ov -m^ 1^oi?ITix»Jf^ — On 
the other hand, the circumstance of iVi/rr^?^io;i in 

the 

* Cap.xv\{u 

^ ~ Tisya h 'HATSMENON xoyov^ tof i^wra pu9(M9 
MM apfwviav xou METPON. Cap. vL 

* — ' fjLBytrvv Tflw hhorfAarm, Jbict. 

* Hid. 
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the person of the Poet he evefy where seems to 
make an essential mark of distinction hetween the 
Epic and the Dramatic Poem®: so tfiat. in order 
to avoid making him absolutely inconsistent vvith 
hiniself, we must be obliged to suppose, with the 
commentators, that he uses the word ^Ettottoux in 
two senses ; here, in its general and etymological 
sense, that of imitating, or making, by words \ 
and every where else in the common and limited 
sense of narrative imitation*. The first of these 
must be considered as a mere proposal: we must 
understand Aristotle to say no more than this — 
that some common term, to include all compositions 
imitating by words only^ was wanted, and that 
the term Epopceia^ was best adapted to that pur- 
pose. In the rest of his treatise he conforms to 
the established ideas and language. — This, how- 
ever, is by no means satisfactory. It still remains, 
I confess, no inconsiderable difficulty with me, to 
conceive, that Aristotle should, by applying the 
term ETroTroi'iaj to all imitative writings whether of 
a narrative or dramatic form, without music, give 
it an extension inconsistent, as it seems, with his 

own 

* See Cap. v. — Cap, xxiii. initio. So Cap, xxiv. h h 
Tjj E^owoi'ia, Sia to AIHFHSIN dvai^ &c. — aijd ii?id, 
ti iiYiynfjLariM^i fju/Mio'ig, is equivalent to h ETTOTroinrix-n fjufjmo'is^ 
in Cap, xxvi. 

^ See the note of Heinsius. 

» As in the passages just referred to, Note •. 
E 2 
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own principles, and confounding those distinctions^^ 
which, in his awn view, were the most essential. 
If he had meant so to apply the term in the 
passage before us, he would, surely, have beea 
more explicit, and, where, after this passage, he 
Jirst mentioned the Epopma in the u'sual sense, 
woMid have added some words of limitation and 
distinction to prevent confusion. But this he has 
not done. Though evidently speaking of tha 
heroic and narrative^ Epic, he calls it only^ 
ij E^-MToiia; as if no other application of the 
word had been mentioned. 

Of the Mimes of Sopheon we can acquire 
but a very imperfect idea, either from what is 
said of them in antient authors, or from the 
fragments that are preserved in Athenaeus, De- 
metrius, and others. It has even been long dis- 
puted among the learned, whether they were 
prose or verse; and, at last, it seems to be 
settled, that they were neither; a kind of com- 
promise comfortable enough to the disputants on 
both sides ; for if the fragments are something 
between vei-se and prose, they, who assert them 
to be either, are something between right and 
wrong. I shall not enter into this discussion; 
but refer the reader to the remarks of the 
learned Valckenaer on the argument of the 
AScauia^wat of Theocritus ; where he will find 
some curious and uncommon information upon 
4 thi& 
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this subject^. That these compositions, however, 
were either a species of the drama, or, at least, 
dialogues in the dramatic fprm, there seems to 
be no doubt*. Dacier, indeed, asserts, that they 
were, like the Epic Poem, " une imitation com- 
** posfee de narration et d'action/' But he pro- 
duces no prodf of this, nor do I know of any. — 
I must farther observe, that, supposing what is 
related, of the fondness of Plato for the Mimes of 
Sophron, and of their having been his modelin 
the |ix»niTi(rt^ '7tf$(r6yrr(atf of his own dialogues'^, to be 
true, it may reasonably be inferred, that we 
ought by no means to confound them with the 
Eoman Mimes, or to apply to them, as is too 
often done, all that is said of the latter by 
Diomedes, and other writers of that age. Such 
licentious arid obscene trash would not, surely, 
have been found under the pillow of the moral 
, and reforming Plato ; and that, oXow iV« ynj «^ 
»Ja), and, as some assert, even in the hour of 
deaths In saying this, however, I dp not forget, 

that 

^ Theocriti Decern EUyliia, Lug. Bat. I773» ^^^» 
particularly, p. aoo. 

* See Casaubon^ de Sat. Foes, cap.iii. p. 115, 1 16, and 
the passage of Plutarch to which he refers, Sympos, Prob. 
Jib.yu, Prob. viii; p. 1268. Ed. H. St. And, in his trea- 
tise Tiorrt^a twv {««v. k. t. o^. p. 1 792. 

^ See Valckenaer's Theoc. p. 194. 

^ Sophron, mimonim quidem scriptor,. sed quern 
^ Plato adeo probavit,,ut suppositos capiti libros ejus, cum 
moreretur, habuisse tradatur. Qjuintil. i. 10. 

R3 
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that ddicacy is not to be sought for even in the 
strictest morality of antient times. For the best 
idea that can now be formed of the manner of 
this famous mimographer, we must have recourse, 
I believe, to the fifteenth Idyl of Theocritus ", 
which, as we are informed in the MS. argument 
found by Ruhnkenius in the royal library at 
Paris, is an imitation of a Mime of Sophron 
upon a similar subject". A more exact piece of 
natural delineation cannot . be imagined. It is 
not, indeed, la belle nature ; it is the nature of 
common and simple, or, as some affect to call it, 
of low, life ; but copied with so close and faithful 
a pencil, ihat, to every reader accustomed, in any 
degree, to observe the manners of mankind in 
general, and whose taste is not perverted by 
affectation, or fettered by rule, the truth and 
reality of the imitation will, I believe, amply 
compensate for the want of dignity in the thing 
imitated. To those who receive no pleasure from 
this source, I would rather recommend the helk 
nature of Pope's Pastorals, or the still finer 
nature of Fontenelles. — I would only observe 
farther, that this imitation of Sophron is in 
the strict dramatic form ; and that it contains 

nothing 

™ The 2y^aic8(r/cM, y\ Aicoviaiiia'ai, The Svracusian 
won>en, or, the women at the festival of Adonis. - 

IffBfua. Valcken. Decern Eid. Theoc, p, i88. 
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nothing in the least degree indecent, or dis- 
gusting. 

Of the AOroi snKPATIKOI, by which, un- 
doubtedly, Aristotle meant chiefly, if not solely, 
the Dialogues of Plato, I shall only observe, 
that they have all, in a high degree, the dramatic 
and imitative spirit, and that by far the greater 
part of tliem are in the unmixed dramatic form*, 
so as to admit of representation ; and it, accord- 
ingly, appears from Plutarch, that those of the 
lighter cast among them were sometimes per- 
formed by boys, as an entertainment, at the 
Symposia of the Romans in his time ^. 

NOTE 7- 

P. 103. Connecting the Poetry, or 
Making, with the metre. 

— ^vvuwrovrt^ tw fAfTf m to voitip, — Not, " on 
" applique au vers seul ridSe quon a de la 
Poesiej' as M. BatteuK renders it, but, as it is 
translated by Piccolomini, with his usual exact- 
ness—*^ congiugnendo il "verbo, Ilotrty, [Poiein, 
" cio h farCyl con la qualith del metro'' — I un- 
derstand Aristotle's expression to mean, not the 

connection 

• We have, I think, thirty-two dialogues of Plato, 
taking those De Republican and De Legibusy which are 
now. divided into books, as each one dialogue. Of these 
thirty-two, only six are in the narrative form. 

^ Plutarchi Sympos. Prob. lib. vii. Prob. viii. 

B4 
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connection of the general idea of Poetry with 
that of Verse, though this indeed be implied; 
but, the jjunction of the zvord, Hoifiv, with the 
name of some particular metre, in the com- 
pound words, Ex«y«*o^owi, ETTovom^ and the like. 

NOTE 8. 

P. 103, Treatises of Medicii^e or na- 
tural Philosophy in yjERSfi. 

Two Poems of Empedocles — that concerning 
Nature^ and his E.rpiatiom — contained togetlier, 
according to Diog. Laertius, Jive thousand hexa- 
meters, and another, on the subject of Medicine^ 
six hundred, — rOL ^ly iy irt^i OTSEfiZ aJrw x«f 
01 KaSafjtAOj, ilg iirn ruvstrt TnyrxxKr^iXioc, Se 
IATPIK02 Xoy®', sU Irrn i^axocix [End of the 
Life of Empedocles.] This, by the way, con- 
firms the emendation of Heinsius — f yo-tnev, for 
fABtnxou. Nothing, I believe, is known of any 
antient Poem on the subject of Music. 

The earliest philosophy \vas natural philo- 
sophy, and the earliest vehicle of that philosophy 
was verse. Orpheus, Hesiod, Parmenides, Xeno- 
phanesi Empedocles, and Thales, are all men- 
tioned by Plutarch as poet-philosophers of this 
kind, Pythagoras is said to have written a Poem 
On the Universe, in hexameters*. . This mea- 
sure 

* Ile^i ra '0>^, sv sTreai, Diog, Laert, VIII. 7.^ — And 
see PluU Uegi rn /twj xfav ^irfo, &c. p, 716. H. Steph. 
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lure was, at least, suited to the dignity of philo^ 
sophical speculation. We cannot say so much of • 
the verse chosen by Epicharmus^ for the vehicle 
of a treatise Concerning sensible and intellectual 
ebjectS — Ilcf * rm aJtf-SfjTWv xai p^nrw — part of which 
is quote4 by Diog. liaertius in his life of Plato*". 
It waa written in the Trochaic tetrameter, a 
very unphilosophical measure, if rightly charac- 
terized by Aristotle, who gives it the epithets of 
tfoxsfov — Of x^r^Kov — KOPAAKIKXITEPON ^ An 
English reader would be surprised, on opening a 
didactic and philosophical Poem, to find it 
written in the measure of — " Jolly mortals^ Jilt 
your glasses/' &c. 

NOTE g. 
P. 103. Homer and Empedoclks have 

NOTHING IN COMMON BUT THEIR METRE. 

In his book De Foetis^ Aristotle spoke some- 
what diflferently. He there said, as cited by 

Diog- 

■I tm*t it • ■ • I III *■ « I I II ! ■■■■« ■■■■»■■ 11 ■ ■ .■ ■* . 

Mil, 10.. 

-* Rhet.m,%, Poet. cap. -xxxv. The word, «ofiaMiM)Tffoy, 
cannot be adequately translated. '* A jiggish meaiure^* 
would be weak, to the force of the original. The 
Kof3a| is known to have been a kind of dance, so full 
of buffoonery and indecency, that Theophrastus makes 
It one of the marks of his Profligate Man^ that " he will 
** even dance the Kop3bf, sober^ and without a mask.^'-^ 
Thcophrasti Charatt. cap. vi, Ut^i Aitwoiau 
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Diog. Laertius, " that Empedocles resembled 
» " Homer in the beauty of his diction ; abound- 
" ing in metaphors, and making a happy use of 
" the other embellishments of Poetic language */' 
It does not seem easy to make this perfectly con- 
sistent with what he here asserts — that Empedo- 
cles had nothing in common with Homer but his 
rmtre. He meant, I suppose, no more, than that 
Empedocles had nothing of the true Poetic cha- 
racter of Homer, his invention, imitation, &c. 
But he certainly has said more. 



NOTE 10. 

P. 104. So, ALSO, THOUGH ANY ONE 
SHOULD CHUSE TO CONVEY HIS IMITATION 
IN EVERY KIND OF^ METRE, &C. 

The conjecture of Heinsius, who contended, 
that — ix tin y.a,i troinrnv fr^otrxyogivrsov — should be 
read interrogatively, I have rejected, because the 
sense it gives the passage appears to me to be 
trifling. It makes Aristotle say — " If Poets are 
" to be denominated from their metre, what 
" name is to be given to him, who writes a 
*' Poem in all sorts of metre? You cannot call 

" him 



'0MHPIK02 Efimh)(>.Yii, nai hiv<^ 'st^i tw 4>PASIN 
7£yovg, lA^a^o^iK®- re uv, hoi roig (k)^ig rotg m^i ^omim 
imrzvyf^CKTt x;f«/<£v®-. Diog. Laert. lib. viii. 57. 
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" him an Eiro^oi^, an I«/M|3o9roi0*, &g. Is h^ 
*^ therefore, to/ ifo be called a Poet at all, be- 
** cause you cannot call him the Poet, or Maker^ 
" of this or that particular metre?" — But the 
answer to this would surely be obvious : ^* We 
" cannot, it is true, call him any one of these, 
" exclusively ; we call him all these ; he is the 
" Poet of every metre, in which he composes ; 
" and^ in our ideas, the more a Poet, in propor- 
*^ tion to the number of the different measures, 
" of which he shews himself a master." — I must 
also remark, that, in this way of understanding 
the passage, the word, o/{ao*«?, is not accounted 
for, nor fairly rendered, I think, either in the 
version of Heinsius, or in any of those that 
foUow him. 

I have, also, rejected the reading of Victorius 
— 'OT vomro my [AifAticiv ; because it appears to 
me, that the phrase will not admit of the sense, 
in which it is rendered, of not imitating at aU. — 
It is observed by Victorius himself, that the 
phrase, woifio-Oa* rnv fAiiATiciv, is never used by 
Aristotle as equivalent to /iA»/{A£iff9a* onli/j but 
always where he is speaking of the means^ 
or manner^ by, or in, which, the imitation is 
made. Thus, ch. i. — noiOTNTAI mv /t*ijuni(r»v EN 
PT0Mni xa« AOrni x«* APMONIAI. — Again— 
AlA TPIMETPXIN x. r. aX. HOIOITO tijv fAi[Afi<riv. 
And, at the end, EN 'OI2 nOIOTNTAr mv. 
uifmo-ii' — " the different means, by which they 

form 
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form or execute their imitation/'— rThus, too, 
CK xxiv.— £•' )r«f Tif EN AAAftI TINI METPXlt 
Jiuyii/*«T4x<jy jxi/Au<rjv IlOlOlTO. — ch. vi. EN TOT- 
TOIS [SC. iAt?i07roh» x«i Afjf »] nOIOTNTAI rtiP 
/tiiHAu<r»v. So zftifl?. with a participle — IIPATTON- 
TEZ noiOTNTAI thi' /;A»j{*tid-»» — as in the passage 
before us, aVa^ra ra, i^st^x MirNTXlN JIOIOITO 
Tuv (AifArntiw. — ^The construction and the sense are 
tlie same, when the same mode of expression is 
applied to other subjects ; as, cap. iv. — rac 
ftaOii(r«»f noIEITAI AIA MIMHXEftS — And, 
Rhet. lib. I cap. i. sect. 3. AIA TUN KOINilN 
nOI£I£0AI T«? mrui xcci rs; Xoynq — i. e. " tO 
" argue through the medium of cotnmon and 
** popular truths^ — I do not know of any 
instance, in which womtr^Ai rtv jtAtjutio-tv is used ia 
any other way, or put simply for fAifji,ii(r9ai. 
I cannot, for example, C(Miceive, that Aristotle, 
instead of, to r« yccf MIMEI2)0AI ^vfAfMrw roif 
av6f«9ro»?, (cap. iv.) would have written— to n 
yap nOIEIieAI MIMHZIN (ropipurcv, &C. It 
appears to me, that, whether the phrase be used 
positively, or negatively, some imitation is equally 
implied; and this sentence — s» n^ (iv»vr» ra 
f/^er^ot fAiyvuccv OT vomro THN [xifAncriv — I should 
by no means think it accurate to translate — ** If 
" any one, mixing all sorts of metre, should not 
" imitate i-^buty (to construe literally for the 
sake of clearness,) " if any one should not make 
" THE, (or, which is the same thing, HIS) 

" imitation 
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•* imiiatim by mlving all sorts of metre/' This, 
I confess, appears clearly to me to be the fair 
English of that Greek ; but as this certainly can- 
not be the meaning of Aristotle here, I must 
abandon the reading which gives it, and content 
myself with following that explanation, which is 
encumbered with the fewest difficulties*, Ther 
sense, in this way, does not materially difter from 
that, which is given to the passage by those who 
adopt the reading of Victorius. The word, e/i*o*«ff, 
has thus its proper force. So has, ix HAH> KAI 
voh^rtv v(c^»yo^tvrio¥. As if Aristotle had said*-* 
^^ Such a writer we might, certainly, on the first 
" glance, call, a 'versifier — a metre-maker — 
'' IvoToioy, ixsysi9irom, &c. but we sbould no| 
" immediately (HAH), merely on account of the 
" variety of his versificatiofij allow him alsa 
*' the title of Poet — KAI iFomrnv vf o^ayof £UTf a»," 

I must, however, be again permitted to declare 
my doubt, as to the integrity of the text. — I biave 
here given, as I ba,ve been obliged to do in many 
other places, that sense, which appears to me the 
best that can be given to the original as it stands j 
not that, upon which 1 can with atiy confidence 
rely, as the clear meaning of* the author. 

• According to the version of Goulston — '^ Similiter 
•* vero etiani si quis omnia metrorum genera uno in 
** opere permisccns, imitationem instituerit, (quemad- 
^ modom Chaeremoi), &c ; non station Poet^ titulo» 
** ob carmen^ sed oh imitatiomm^ insigniecdus/^ Se^ ako 
Castelvetro, p, 25, 26. 
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NOTK 11. 

P. 104. As Chjeremon has done IV 
HIS Centaur. 

From some curious fragments of this Poet 
preserved, or, rather, half-preserved, in Athenaeus, 
his genius appears to have been of a gay and 
voluptuous cast, and to have delighted in minute 
description of pleasurable objects. In the lines 
quoted by Athenaeus from his Tragedy oiMneuSy 
which are a description of a group of beautiful 
virgins sporting by moon-light, there is certainly 
some fancy, and some elegance; but> of that 
kind, the effect of which is, perhaps, somewhat 
counteracted by too much appearance of affec- 
tation and research. And this corresponds with 
the character given of this Poet by Aristotle, , 
in his Rhetoric [lib. iii. cap. xii.] that he was, 
«xfij3ji? wo-wff >oyoyfa^(^; and of that class 
of Poets, whom he calls ai/ayi>«pxo* ; that is, 
whose productions, as we commonly express it,- 
read better than they act ; are more adapted to 
the closet^ than to the stage. Ther antient Poets, 
both Greek and Roman, were often, I believe, 
indebted, for their descriptive ideaSy to Paint- 
ing, or Sculpture. This passage of Chaeremon 
is certainly very picturesque^ and was, pro* 
bably, suggested by some painting on the same 
subject. 

Athenaeui 
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Athenaeus says of this Poet, that he was par- 
ticularly fond of dwelling upon the description of 
flowers — lw»)e«T«fof©* im Tot ai/Ou**; and cites 
some lines of that kind from his Tragedies. 

In his Centaur, which Athenaeus calls 
^ ffotfAx vQXvfAirg9v, we must understand, that even 
the dialogue was in various metres; for in the 
choral parts this would have been no inno- 
vation. 

NOTE 12. 

P. 105. POLYGNOTUS — PaUSON-^DiONTSIUS. 

Polygnotus and Patison are also mentioned 
by Aristotle in his 8th book De Rep. cap. v. 
where, speaking of Painting with a view to 
education, he says, that *^ young men should 
** tiot be permitted to contemplate the works of 
*' Pauson, but those only of Polygnotus, and 
*' of other artists who excelled in moral expres- 
" sian*.'' It seems probable, from this passage, 
that the pictures of Pauson were not only of a 
ludicrous, but also of a licentious cast To what 
a degree the abuse of this art was carried in 
Aristotle's tim^, appears from another passage, 

[Rep. 

' * jitAen. Hi. xiii. p. 608. 

* — Au /i)} ra nAT2flN02 QBa>f£iv t«j vea^, «Wu» rat 
nOATrNflTOT, K 09 it ri; St^x®- ruv ygafeuv n rwf 
0^cPiMT97rom mv nftit^.<-*Z>^ iZ^. viii. 5. 
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[Rep. lib. vii. cap. xvii.] in which he says, the 
magistrate should suffer no *' licentious and inde* 
" cent paintings or statues," such as would en- 
danger the morals of youth : but the exception 
that follows is curious ; — " Unless^'' he adds, 
" in the temples of some deities of that 
" CHARACTER, whosc legal and established wor- 
" ship consists in ludicrous and wanton rites \" 
While I am upon this subject, I cannot forbear 
adding a singular passage of Euripides, where 
Hippolytus, vindicating himself, and asserting his 
chastity, says, with a 7idivet6 that, I fear, would 
hardly be received with decent gravity by a 
modem audience ; — 

Ovrc olloL nPASIN THNAE, TrXiyv X^ea KXmv, 
rPAOHI TE AETZSXIN- ihraorx yuf aico^Biv 
n^ odujxO^ elp, DAPeENON YTXHN 6%«y. 

HippoL V. looj. 

I am a stranger to the couch of love ; 
Nor know I of its rites more than the tale 
May have informed me, or the Painters pencil 
Presented to mine eye ; yet on such picture 
Dwells not niibe eye delighted^ for my mind 

Is as a virgin's pure. 

[Mr. Potter's Translation, y. io6<).] 

The 

— ^■^~~— ^ — " — '^ -i-.i. . ■- 

^ — /btndsr forrc mycOfjut finre yfofof mai TOIOTTXIN 
nPABEIlN MIMH21N- « iw Trofa rurt 0EQIS TOiOT- 
TOIS, wsMcurof 79^taafm affdiln^kv i WfJilSh.^^ 
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The Pauson mentioned by Aristotle was pro- 
bably the same painter, whose poverty only is 
recorded by Suidas% and of whose wit we have a 
curious specimen in JElian"^. 

Of DiONTsius, too, very little is known. 
That he excelled in natural representation and 
exact resemblance — in exhibiting men, such as he 
^aw them, without ideal grace on the one haod^ 
or exaggerated deformity on the other — is known, 
1 believe, only from this passage of Aristotle. 
Dacier says this account is confirmed by £lian ; 
but I think4ie is mistaken. It appears to me^ 
that the lAtyii^ of which iElian speaks, as the 
only difference between the paintings of Poly<- 
gnotus and those of Dionysius, is literal, not 
figurative, magnitude. He says only, that the 
pictures of Dionysius, " except, that they were 
*^ an a smali scale, were esact imitations of 
** Polygnotus, in the cvpresmn of passions and 
^^ manners, the attitudes of the figures, the 
•* lightness and transparency of the draperies, 
*^ and every other circumstance *•" It b not 

easy 

^ TUufcrm&' 9rr«xoTff9*, was proverbial. Suidas. And 
tee AriitopluPlut. 602. Thesmoph, 9.58. Acham. 854. 

^ LtU xiv. cap. XV.— And see Dacier'8 note on the 
passage of Aristotle. 

• (5 f*f? Wm'htftwt®' hg^t Ta fAiyaXBij nm h rotf TEAE- 
IOI£ tl^at(tro ra aiha; ra h m Aanf^iH, IIAHN TOY 
MErE06T£) (TTfif nr Tk^vrvtnu rt^ynf fyufutro nV Tn9 

VOL. i^ «s iiMfifittaiff 
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easy to sec how Dionysius could copy so exactly, 
iU axf»|3i»«v, the ewpresmh^ and the^rw^, or 
attitudes^ of Polygnotus, without copying, at the 
same time, his greatness of manner, and his im- 
provement of that nature which he imitated ; for 
these seem entirely to depend upon those two 
circumstances, the expression of the countenance, 
and the airs and attitudes of the figures ^ 

It seems, therefore, doubtful,. whetlier Aristotle 
and -Elian speak of the same person. There 
must, in all probability, have been more painters 
than one, of that name; which was so com- 
mon, 4hat the writers so called, alone, furnished 
Meursius with matter for a whole book. — The 

pictures 
I ■■■ ■ -■ — I ■ - ..I. 

Xf^TOTUTJi^, xcu ra >Mt7ra. — JElian, iv. 3. If the sense of 
the whole passage left room for doubt as to the sense of 
the word ^lysfi®-, it would, I think, be sufEcicndy fixed 
by what follows — w TEAEIOIS. i. e. )u$ta statura^ as 
rightly rendered by Perizonius ; in large figures, — as 
large as lifey &c. Dacier's " visoit a la perfection^* i& 
nothing to ' the purpose. 



' ** The painter has no other ,nieans of giving an 
« idea of the dignity of the mind, but by th^t external 
<* appearance which grandeur of thought does generally^ 
*' though not always, impress on the countenance \ and 
.** by that correspondence of figure to sentiment and 
*' situation, which all men wish, but cannot command^* 
—Sir Jos, Reynolds^s Disc^ on Paintings p. i ii. 
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pictures of Dionysius the Cohphonian are men- 
tioned by Plutarch*, as, being painted with con- 
siderate strength of pencil^ [^ — Itrxyvix^^rra-KM 
rokov J but in a manner which appeared forced and 
laboured, [cxjSfjSia^jEAivoi^,] and which he opposes 
to the freedom and facility of NicomachuSf who 
seems to have been the Fi Presto of tiie antient 
painters \ This fault, so likely to be that of the 
artist who aims at an exact and scrupulous re- 
semblance of the nature that is before his eyes, 
may, perhaps, afford some presumption, that 
Plutarch and Aristotle speak of the same painter. 
What Aristotle says of these three styles of 
picturesque imitaton, is easily applied to modern 
times. The productions, indeed, of these antient 
.artists, were perishable and of short duration;-^ 
" At genm immortale manet:" these specific 
characters have subsisted, and probably will 
subsist, in every period of the art. For the name 
of Polygnotus, it is obvious enough to substi- 
tute that of Raphael, or other masters of the 
higher Italian schools. " When a man,'' says 
Mr, Richardson, with that simplicity of enthusi- 
asm, which gives so amusing a singularity to his 

writings^ 

« Life of Timoleon — ^voU i. p. 46i, Hen, Stepk. 

* Luca Giordano was called,. Luca Fa Pr«/^. Pliny 
says of Nicomachus — ** Nee fuit alius in ea arte 
vekcior^^ — Lib, xxxv. cap.x. 
S 2 
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writings' — ^' When n man enters iiito that awftd 
^^ gallery at Hampton-court ^ he finds himself 
" amongst a sort of people superior to what be 
^* has ever seen^ and very probably to what thoae 
** really were\'' TWs is exactly the /3iAtioi»«c ii 
ic«0' ifjbMc of Aristotle. *' Michael Ai^elo," says 
the same author^ *^ no where saw such living 
*' figures as he cut in marble." — ^The Flemish 
aad Putch schoob will supply plenty of substi- 
tutes for the Dionysii of antient painting — ^those, 
who, like Protogenes, ^' in picture verum esse, 
" non verisimile, vo\\iXit\'* Rembrandt must' 
occur to every body. Even Rubens '^ took his 
'^ figures too mnchfrmi the people before himJ* 
[Sir Jos. Reynolds's Disc p. 133-] 

As for the Pausons, the buffoons of (he art, 
they are to be seen in the windows of every 
print*slK>p. We must not, however, confound 
with these *' Tom Browns of the mob,** as Mr* 

Walpole 

' See Mr. Walpole's just apology for die singulariries 
of Richardson's style, and- just censure of those, who 
saw nothing, in that sensible and original writer, but an 
object pf derision. — Anecdotes of Painting* 

* Where the Cartoons then were. 

' Theory of Paintings p. g6* Ed. l*] J ^. 

* P//«. lib. XXXV. cap. x. See his account of the 
laboriousness of that painter. — See also JElian. Vox. 
Hist, lib: xii. caf. xli. and Plut. in Demet. p. 164& 
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Walpole calk them^ the moral humour of 
Hogarth, or the spo tive, but harmless, exagge^ 
rations of Mr. fiunbury. Hogarth, mdeed, in 
gtoera], and in his greatest works, seems rather 
to belong to the highest class of the esact imi* 
tators of vulgar nature — wv *ATAnN. His 
Country-dance, however, n^ay be mentioned as 
an example, and an admirable one, of exagge^ 
rated comic imitation, in which men are made^ 
in some degree at least, " worse than they are" — 
XEIPOrz uKOf^l^i. — And if any man can look at 
this print, or at the Family-piecey the Coffee-house 
Patriots, or the Long Story, of Mr.Bunoury,* 
without feeling a high degree of that pleasure 
which arises from the perception of strong 
humour, he must, I think, be still more un** 
provided with a sense of the ridiculous, than 
even that .Crassus, who is recorded to bavo 
laughed ^nfe, though once pnly, in liis life^ 

jjOTE 13, 
P. 105. With the music of the flute 

AND OF THE LYRE. - - - 

Thus Plato, in the very language of Aristotle, 
ti4iAniA(^r» BEATIQNON xfti XEIPONXIN ANepXl- 

ijjnN. [Pe J^g-yij. p-798, P.] A modem 

reader, 

■ Jnec, of Painting, vuL iv. p. 149. 
• Gc^^e Fin^ v. 30. 
S3 
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ireader, that is, a person wha reads ati antient 
author with modem ideas, might be inclined td 
ask, how men are to be represented as better, or 
worse, than they are, or how, indeed, represented 
at all, in a harpsichord lesson, or a solo for a 
German flute ? But the same reader, supposing 
him in any degree conversant witli music, would 
surely be at no loss to conceive, that it admits of 
the difference of serious and comic expression; 
and admits of it in various degrees^ from the 
highest elevation and dignity of style, down to 
the coarse and vulgar jollity of the gavot, of the 
hornpipe. Now the meaning of Aristotle, put 
into modem ihusical language, amounts, 1 appre* 
bend, to no more than that. Suppose, then, the 
jnusic, in these different styles, to be accompanied 
by words, relating the actions, or imitating the 
speech, of low, or elevated characters ; we might 
say, that the music was eaJ>r€ssroe of such 
actions^ or characters ; the antients would have 
said, that it imitated them. On the contrary, 
suppose this music merely instrumental, wc 
should, in general, only say, that it was grand, 
and sublime^ or comic, mean, vulgar, &c. But 
the antients, from the close, and almost insepa- 
rable connection of their Music with Poetry, and 
particularly with the most imitative sort 6f Poetry, 
the Dramatic'' J and partly, also, from the nature 

of 

»— — .-*, ^ 5 

f Diss. II. p. 75, &c^ 
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of their Music itself ^ would, in this casp like- 
Trisej have retained much the same lq.nguage, an4 
M?ould have coasidered this Music as imitative 
of the manners and passions of exalted, or. 
vulgar cl^racters, or even as representing those 
characters themselves, — But the different ideas, 
or rather, tlje different language, of the antients 
and the modems on this subject, I have con- 
sidered more fully, and endeavoured to account 
ftwr, in the Second Dissertation. 

KOTE 14. 

P. 105. ClEOPHON, as they ARE- — 

It may be worth while to remark, that the 
character Aristotle gives of the diction of Cleo* 
phon* — that it was of the common and familiar 
kind, without Poetic elevation — corresponds with 
the account here given of the general object of 
his Poetry, the exact delineation of common 
nature and common life. He who means to 
represent men as tliey are, will also, df course, 
represent their language nearly as it is. 

The only Poet of this name, * of whom, I 
believe, any account is given, is recorded as a 
Ti^agic Poet*": but Aristotle undpubtedly alludes 

here 

^ Diss. II. p. 76. 

* Part II. Sect. 26. Of the Orig. cap.xxii, 
^ Suidas V. Cleophon. He gives the names of somt 
pf his Tragedies. 

S4 
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here to a Poem of the narrative kind In another 
part of bis works he mentions a Poem of Cleo- 
pbon, called Makdrabulus \ From the pro- 
verbial expression — lin MapffctfinXn x^t^^ ^' 
w^ouyfiM (" worse and xvorse^ like the affairs of 
Mandmbulus^ — ) in Lucian*, and the account 
of ijts origin in Suidas^ and Hesychius% it seems 
▼cry improbable that the Poem was a Tragedy. 
We may rather conclude it to have been of a 
comic cast; and it se^ns no unreasonable con-* 
jecture, to suppose, that it might be of the 
narrative kind; modelled, perhaps, in some re- 
spects, upon the Mahgites of Homer. At 
least, the two heroes se^m to have been of 
kindred characters* 

NOTB 1$. 

P. 105. HeGEMON INVENTOR OF 

PARODIES* 

See Athenaeus, p. 698,. 699, and 406, 407. 
And Fabric. Biblioth. Gn lib.ii. cap.vii. — The 
Athenians were delighted with this sort oifun — 
of all expedients to raise a laugh, the cheapest, 
and, at th^ same time, the most infallible. 
Homer was the great and inexhaustible resource 

of 

* De Soph. Blench, cap. xv* where we should, I sqp^ 
posp, fpr M«y3jfo/5ir7^, read, Mov^f A|?ir?f. 

^ De Mercede canducU 478. £d. Benedict. 
' * V. Esri Tif Mai^(i/?«^y. 
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of these Parodists. The best and most oonsi^ 
derable specimen remaining^ of this kind of Poem, 
aeems to be the Homeric description of an Attic- 
supper by Matron, a great Parodist, and a great 
eater, in Atbena^us, lib.iv. cap. v. Isaac Casaubon 
calls it^ ^^ Carmen ingeniosum, et leporis ac ve- 
•* pustatis plenissimum.'' — ^The first three lines 
may serve as a specimen :: — 

The Poem, it must be aonfessed, has some 
pleasantry, and much dexterity of comical per* 
version. We cannot wonder at its effect upon 
a people, who had all Homer in their memo- 
ries. It is easy to conceive the roar of tlie 
Athenian upper gallery^ when, in the description 
of the cook, bringing in the supper, they heard 
this line: 
Tea ^ u^oL rttm^oeaLwjx fuXcuvm XTTPAT 



iTTwro^m 



Sometimes the Parody depended on a pun ; of 
which AthertBus gives, with great complacence, 

a curious 

Horn* OJ. iniu 
^ WtAw yaf M tmuffty ^0^ h /aoi icvtro >a&', Horn. 
* TfV a fa r^ffifcoiona yno^ufou w^ wovtp. 

H^m, in Catal. passim^ 
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a curious examine, in a scrap from a Parody of 
EubcsuSf describing a quarrel between a barber 
and a potter. The harber, whose wife, it seems^ 
the other attempts to force, from him, addresses 
the potter m the language of Nestor** :-— 

KOTPHN, 
Mifre <ru, nHAEIAH. 

— where the joie depends on the allusion to 
IIHAOr, mud^ or clay; and, probably, to the 
trade of the speaker, in the word » H»f w ; or, 
perhaps, to the instrument of his art, ^ich we 
may supppse the actor of the Parody to have 
brandished at his adversary. — But I do not mean 
to take to myself the honour of tliis illustration 
of an Attic joke. It is to be found in the Poetics 
of J. C. Scaliger. — ^See Athm. p. 699. B. 

NOTE l6, 

P. 106. The Deliad. 

The conjecture of Castelvetro, mif AEIXia^*, 
(whicl) might be rendered, the Poltromad,) was 
certainly ingenious, but, 1 think, unnecessary. 
Dacier's account is probably right ; and both his 
idea, and the common reading, seem to receive 
some support from the similar national titles that 
are preserved of other pieces of this Poet ; such 

as. 



f See U. I, 275, &c. 
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i IS, Efmrtc, Actxwn^ ^fift^^i.-^See Sulda$ and 
r Fabricius. 

^ NOTE I7I 

t 

P, 106. So, AGAIX, WITH EESPECT TQ 
PITHYRAMBIGS AND NOMES^ 

The expression, in this passage, is too gooeral^ 
and too little is known of the examples menCioqed 
in it, to admit of perfect satisfaction, uith respect 
to any thing farther than its general meaning; 
ie. that both Dithyrarabic and Nomic Poetry 
admitted the sanie diflferences in the objects of 
Ibeir imitation. For so, I think, the sense requires 
uis to understand; not, that the imitation of heroic 
cbaractet^ was appropriated to the one, and that 
of Ught characters to the other. Both these 
species of Poetry were hymns ; and though the 
"^ Dithyrambic, or hymn to Bacchus, might, indeed^ 
from its wild and free character, be privileged with 
a greater latitude and variety of imitation, yet I 
know of no authority that will warrant our going 
so fer, as to suppose, that they were essentially 
distinguished from each other in this respect, like 
Tragedy and Comedy*. 

The construction of the Greek I understand 
to b^ this : — fAifAwrotiro iv T<f, taq Ttjc^oOf^ jca» 
4>»A©2«rO* [SC. f/AifMio-avTo] Hi^vxq xaei Ku)cA.«w«ff. 

I am 

• Yet so the last Ox. editor seems to understand :— 
** Hocdifferre Nemos a Dithyrambis, quod ilUs fersonas 
^ graves f hislevei imitarentur** p»273. 
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I am astonished, that any commentatorB should 
have taken either of the compositions here meo:* 
tioned for dramas ; an idea totally repugnant to 
the plain sense of the whole passage, and to the 
evident purpose for which these examples are 
dted. With respect to the Utf^aiy the passage 
of Bausanias may be regarded as decisive; — 
Jlvka^ — miwrO* TifMOt* NOMON, n MiXvru^ 
IIEP2AZ^ 

The Poem of Philoxenus here meant must, 
clearly, have been either a Nome, or a Ditby- 
rambic Poem ; most ptobably, the latter, Phi- 
loxenus is recorded as a Dithyrambic Poet ; and 
Aristotle's illustration will be more complete, if 
we understand him to exemplify in each of the 
kinds of Poetry in question. It is by no means 
certain, that the Cyclaps of Philoxenus mentioned 
by Athenasus, iEli^n, and others, is the piece here 
alluded to : and, if it were, which, undoubtedly, 
appears rather probable, I know of no sufficient 
proof that it was a Drama, as it has been re^ 
peatedly called. If iElian is to be regarded, it 
certainly was n[ot ; for he calls itpXoc — a term 
appropriated to Lyric Poetry. — rov KTKAAflA 
tigyaffocr^, rm lavrn MEAXIN to xaXXiro* \ 

I men-^ 

* Paus, Arcad, — And the Poem began with an hex- 
ameter verse which is there quoted. Yet Fabricius calls 
ir a Tragedy, 

*= j£/. r^r. jyiVrt7i^, xii. cap. 44» 
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I tnentibned, in the conclusion of Kote i. a 
problem of Aristotle^ from which it appears, that 
the Dithyrambic Poetry was not originally im* 
tativCf but became so by degrees. It is the 15th 
of the Harmonic Problems, Sectig. It is there 
said, that the Dithyrambics, after they became 
imitative) laid ^side the antistrophical form^ 
(i.e. the division into corresponding stanzas ^) 
in which, be£3re, they had been composed*. And 
the reason assigned for this is, that, originally^ 
these Dithyrambic hymns were performed by cho- 
rudses of gentlemen^ [fXiuOc^oi] who could not sing 
in the style of artists, and professors : [iy^ptriwit 
flliiy :] the words were, therefore, set to the sim- 
plest kind of melody, such as that, in which the 
same air is repeated to similar stanzas, as in our 
ballads ^ But afterwards, it seems, the perform- 
ance 

* AvTirfo^®-— ISH, •OMOIA, HesycA, 

* — IgrciJoy /Mfjorrucoi kyvmro, huri ^xfiorw amf^ofH^, 
Wfortfw h iixov. 

^ Ato cMnursfci imiwro eunoii ra fisXif i 3k amcfop&^ 
air>i«r of idfi&- yof en wu m fjurfarcu: i.e. (if i under- 
stand it rightly,) it consists of a number of parts tAat 
have 9ne common .measure. 

That, in the Strophe and Antistrophe of the' Greek 
Ode, the same musical strain was repeate^d, is clear 
from Dimys. Hal. de Struct. Orat. § 19. roif h ra fte^n 
rfofHffijH.r.ptK And also from what Aristotle, in this 
Prob. says of the Nomesj which were not antistrophical> 
and th« melodies of which, as well as the words Tf fufuia^ 
iuohaki AEI ETEPA ytvofuva. 
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ante of these hymns, like that of the Nomes, was 
left to professed musicians, the otywftretty or masters 
of the art, who^xmtended with each other in trials 
<)f skill, and who were, of course, to exert all 
their imitative powers. The symmetry of strophe 
andantistrophe, and the simplicity of air regularly 
iiepeated, were ill adapted to this purpose, which 
required length, variety, and frequent changes* 
of metre, melody, rhythm^ mode, genus, &c. in 
conformity to the various subjects of imitation^ 
find transitions of expression ^<^This account^ 
which affords some little glimpse of curious in-^ 
formation, with respect both to the Nomic and 
Dithyrambic hymn, is confirmed, as far as the 
lattejr is concerned, by Dionysius Halicam. De 
Structurd Oral. Sect. 19. He iheve traces the 
progress of all this Lyric corruption^ and names 
TiMOTHEUs and Philoxenus as the principal 
authors of these licentious and wicked innova'^ 
tions — " for, in the time of the old Poets," he says,. 

« the 



* See Dr. Burney's Hist, of Music, vol.i. p.6i, &c. 

^ — ovYwirwh^av n3»i fjufMtaBat iufofimn km itarana^cu, 
ji «d)f hymro fjLOHga xai 9ro7u;E<3ff;. HoBavi^ h ra PHMATA, 
koi ra MEAH tyi fjufMn^ei vittoXsdetf oh ersfa ytw/usta.^— He 
adds, fioPO^ yacf ra) /uexet avayftn fUfAitffOai h roig fn/jLOffi' — 
by which, I suppose, he means, that in this union .of 
poetical and musical imitation in the Nomes, the fffusira/ . 
^oiiution was considered as the principal and most 
essential object. 
1 
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*' the Dilhyrambic ode was an orderly nxid rt^ 
** gular composition*/' 

Plutarch, too, in the Dialogue II^i M«(niiif^ 
speaks exactly the same language. Timothemi 
and Philoxenus axe there repeatedly stigmatized 
as corrupters of the good old mustc; and liie 
n^vix^u^ and Xifji^iiu^ r(9ir^f is opposed to 
the ^iXo^tvu^^y with a:?eal similar to that, with 
which, in modem music, we sometimes hear the 
style of Corelli and Geminiani opposed and pre- 
ferred to the heterodox novelties of Haydn ami 
Boccherini. 

The manner, in which Aristotle, in this pro- 
blem, speaks of the Nomes, when compared with 
his expressions relative to the Dithyrambics, 
rather leads one to suppose, that the former were 
not, even origindly, composed in the antistrophie 
form*: the least, however, that can be inferred 
from it, is» that they discarded that form, and, 
consequently, became complicated, artificial, and 
imitative, long before a similar revolution took 
place in the Dithyrambic Poetry and Music. — 
I may, also, observe that the variety of imitation^ 

and 

* — srafa ys roij afx«oij TETATMENOS HN O 
AI0TPAMBO2. What he means by T£T«yftsv(^ is suffi- 
ciently explained in the first paragraph of the i^ame 
section, 

^ PluUEd. H. Steph. ^.2092, and 2084. 

^ A<a Ti 01 |tay No/t«< vk h airiTf 0^015 'EnOIOTNTQ ;—* 
and, Qi No^i artfvirtfv H£AN« 
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and changes of expression, clearly attributed by 
Aristotle to the Nomes, seem to confim^ what I 
said above — that they did not exclude the .same 
variety, in the objects of their imitadon, which th^ 
Dithyraoibic Poem confessedly admitted. 

I will just add, that this problem of Aristotle 
throws light upOn a passage in hb Rhetoric, which 
has embarrassed his commentator. He there 
[lib. iii cap. 9.] compares the diction that is^ di- 
vided into periods^ to the AntistrGphlc Odes ^^ of 
the old Poets:* but, the Aifif ufoiAum^ in which 
the sentence has no other unity than that which 
copulatives ^ve it", nor any other measure than 
the completion of the sense, and the necessity of 
taking breath", or, as Cicero, m few words, so 
admirably describes it, ^* ilia sine intervaliis lo- ' 
" quacitas perennis et profluens'' " — this Aristotle 
compares to what he calls the d^^Xa^ in Dithyr* 
ambic Poetry; meaning,.! think, evidently, the 
long, irregular, protracted Odes of the more 
modem Dithyrambic Poets; such as those, oi 
which he speaks ui the Problem. For the worc^ 
A9A0oXn, here, does not, I bdieve, signify exordium, 

proccndum^ 

" — T« ffwikcfm fucff. 
* h Htv ix^i Tf X®- Hcdf iumvy iof fin to v^im ysyofum 
TfXtfttfe. The piriodic diction, as opposed to diis, he calls 
tWoTnvi/r^. [^ 3.}r— Ule rudis, incondite ^«im/i/ quantum 
fctoi^ et id quod dicit spiaiTU, non ARTjSy^tcripinatf 
— CrV, de Or. iij. 44. 

* i>^Or.iii*48« 
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procemitany as usually understood, but was, pro- 
bably, the name by which these cJJa* /Ltaxj ai x«« 
iroAvfi^K ^ were distinguished, and opposed to the 
old and simple Dithyrambic in stanzas. ^ 

NOTE 18. 
P. 106. Either in narration, --- and 

THAT, AGAIN, EITHER, &C. 

It may safely be pronouncihd, that the original 
here, either is not as Aristotle left it, or, was care- 
lessly and ambiguously written. As the ambi- 
guity, however, ddes not affect the general sense 
of the passage, it is scarcely worth while to en- 
gage in a minute discussion of the comparative 
merits of the two different constructions, which 
have been adopted by different commentators and 
translators. The learned reader knows, or may 
see, what has been said on both sides. I have 
preferred that construction, which has ^always 
appeared to me to resuU most obviously and 
naturally from the words of the original.-*-l^ toj? 
KUTOK, xosi rn aira, /eai jtAcicrOatt cpy, ore (abv AnAFFEA^ 
AONTA (^ Irsfcv t* yiyvo/xivok, aa-Trsf *0/Aiif 5)* ^oui, 

IIPATT0NTA2 xm Ivi^ysvrxg rsg fAifASfAivag. — 

In the other, and most usual way of taking 
. this passage, the mixture of mere narration, and 

dramatic 

f See note K 
VOL. J. T 
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dramatic imitation, in the Epic species, is ex- 
pressed by the words, on /xiv awayyiXXo^r*, if 
hifw Ti yiyyofAsvoy. But it seems not likely, that 
Aristotle would thus oppose the word iv»yyi\* 
Xovrot, to Irtpoy ri yiyy^fAivo^i because the term, 
dirocyyiXiot, is constantly applied by him, through- 
out the treatise, to the narratwe species in ge- 
neral : it is opposed, not to the dramatic part of 
the Epic, but to the drama itself. AirayytXia 
and ^<9iyiio-ic, are used by him as synonymous 
terms, and are both applied to the whole of .the 
Homeric, or dramatic, Epic Poem*. 

On the other hand, the words — ii ETEPON n 
yiyvo/A£ifov — seem evidently opposed to — ii «V TON 
ATTON xoL% fAn fAfrxfixXXovrXf and should, there* 
fore, be joined with them, not with «v«yy«XAoirT«. 
— Lastly, in* this way of understanding the pas- 
sage, Aristotle divides the different manners of 
imitation, as !l^ might naturally be expected to 
divide them^ into those which characterize the 
two great and principal species^ of which he 
means to treat — the narrative and the- dra- 
matic The two different modes of the former, 
i. e. the pure narrative, and the dramatic narrative, 
are, with more propriety than in the other con- 
struction, (in his view of the subject, at least,) 
flunsj into a subdivision. j 

* See ch. v.— Tfl» &-- ATIATrEAIAN av« — 

speaking of the Epic Poem. — ^And cap. vi. in the defi- 
nition of Tragedy— «« i H AIIArrEAIAS. So, 
ch«xxiii« and nxxs. passim, 

i 

i 
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In either construction, however, Aristotle agrees 
mth Plato in enumerating three kinds of Poetry, 
the purely dramatic, the purely narrative, and 
the mixed*". But the generality of the commen- 
tators seem, too hastily, to have taken it for 
granted, that Aristotle must therefore necessarily 
enumerate them in the same manner ; and they 
have, accordingly, moulded the flexible and am- 
biguous construction of this passage, exactly 
upon the division of Plato*. 

I was glad to find myself supported here by the 
judgment of the accurate Piccolomini, whose ver- 
sion coincides with mine. — In un modo, per via 
di narratione, — e questo, b ponendo se stesso alle 
volte il Poeia in persona d'altri, come f^ Homero, 
over conservando sempre la propria persona non 
mutata maL Nel altro modo poi, introducendo 
persone h, trattare et negotiare, come se le stesse 
persone che sono imitate, fussero. 

With respect to the imitation here expressly 
allowed by Aristotle to subsist even in mere nar- 
ration, without the intermixture of any thing 
dramatic, see Diss. I. p. 37, &c. 

^ Plato, Rep. lib. iii. p. 392, D. to 394, D. Ed. Sertani. 
But, for the diflFerence of Plato's doctrine, or^ rather of 
his language y from that of Aristotle, see Diss. I, p. 60. 

• Sec, particularly. Is. Casaubon, De Sat. Poes. 
cap. iii. init. I agree perfectly with Mr. Winstanley, 
that his emendations are not necessary. [But see 
REMAUK 7. vol.ii. p. 461.] 

VOL. I. T 2 
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NOTE 19. 

p. 106. Elevated charactem^ — 
Gr. rnoTAAion;. * 

The adjective 2^««r«*^, and its . opposite, 
*auA(^, are words of consideriable latitude* 
•They, each of them, compre,l;iend a number of 
different, though related, ideas, for which' tt?e 
have not, that I know of, any common word. 
Propriety itself, therefore, requires of a trans- 
lator that, which, at fifst view, seems contrary to 
propriety — that he should render each of those 
words differently in different places. To have 
translated fl-TrgJaiSff here, "^aw^" or ^^ 'virtuouSj'' 
as it may generally be translated, would only 
have been giving an English word with a Greek 
idea, which none but readers of Greek would 
have affixed to it. 

The Greeks appear to have applied the word, 
xnoTAAION, to whatever was^ on any account^ 
i^iov cvB^n? — Whatever was respectable, impor- 
tant^ admirabky serious^ valmble, &c. as oppose^ 
to *ATAON, which was applied, not to vice only, 
but to whatever was contemptiUe, triJUng\ light, 

ordinary, 



* Demosthenes has this expcessi<>n : — i nerfiaq mcu 
^ATAAS xogoiy vy^oi—Orat. JWTa K(»«ir®-.-^o, bad, 
is sometimes used in familiar English, for, trifiing: 
" no bad blows '' 
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erdinaryy ridiculous — or, as we say in familiar 
English, good for nothing. Hence the various 
senses of botli these words in the Greek writers, 
according as they were applied to persons, and 
things, that were the objects of esteerriy or cow- 
tempt^ on different accounts. Sometimes, there- 
fore, <r«-aJ'«»©» may be rendered by '* good;' 
.sometimes by " serious^ earnest,^' &c. — Some- 
times, as in tills passage, and in the definition 
of Tragedy, by " elevated^'' " important,'' &c. ^ 

, Suidas explains tl^e w6rd, not only by Ev«f£T®*, 
but by 20«02, and ETAOKIMOZ. See also the 
article, ^«uA®». Hesychius gives, as synony- 
mous to <>ocvX^^ not only the general word, 
Kajt®*, but, ETTEAHS— 'AnAOrS— KATAFE- 
AA2T02. And Phavorinus— 9«vAoi/, to xaxoy, 
KM TO iVTiXtg, xoci TO /Aix^ov, xa* OTAAMINON— • 
Angl. ^^ good for nothing '' 

Some kind of virtue^ in the extended sense 
given to the word APETH by the antient writers 
on morals, was^ indeed, always implied in the 
epithet 27raJa*(^ ; but it included such good 
qualities, and endowments, as we do not usually 
call virtu>es\ or, at least, such as we never 
include in our idea of a virtuous man " : as, 

wisdom, 

** Thus, Dacier— les gens plus considerables. —r-Viccq- 
lomini — ^persone grave : — attipne grave e magnifica. — 
Heinsius — honestos. GovX^toviy-^prastantes^ &c. 

^ See Hume's Principles of Morals, Sect. 6. Part I.— • 
particularly p. in, &c. — and the note, p. 104. 
T 3 
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wisdom, courage, eloquence, &c.— Thus Aristotle 
himself;— TO ii XnOTAAION thai, ih to TAD 
APETAi: ix^iv^' And what are these mrtucs ? — 
they are — ^' all laudable habits^ — t«v V^iiav r»^ 
EHAINETAi;, APETA2 Xfyo/^lv^ 

The subject of Criticisio is necessarily con- 
nected, in some degree, with that of Ethics; 
and unless we understand well ih^ moral language 
of any writer, we cannot be competent judges of 
his criticism. 

NOTE 20. 
P. 107. In support of these claims 

THEY ARGUE FROM THE WORDS THEM- 
SELVES. 

noi8|(A£vo< ra SyofAurx ffn/Aiiov. — The participle, 
^oisptvo*, should be applied, I think, to all the 
Dorians — not confined, as in' Dacier's trans- 
lation, to those of Peloponnesus. See Goulston's 
version, which appears to me to be right. 

Aristotle begins by saying expressly, that the 
Dorians, in general, laid claim to both Tragedy 
and Comedy, on account of the term APAMA, 
which was a Doric word : — AIO (i. e. from the 
term AgociAarot, just before mentioned,) avriTroiarrai 

^ Mag. MoraL i. i. 

^ Eth.Nicom. — End of Book I. — I may also refer the 
reader, on this subject, to Gc. di Or, lib, ii. cap. 84. 
" Virtus autem, qiiae est per se ipsa laudabilis/* &c. 
4 
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r«f Tf T(cty(diiai xm m; Kw/Aii^jift; OI AAPIEIZ. — 
He then mentions the peculiar claims of the 
Megarians to Coxqedy, and of the Dorians of 
PelopcMmesus to Tragedy ; throwing in, paren- 
thetically, some.ofAer arguments on which the 
former also founded their title to the invention of 
Cctfnedy : after which, he returns, at the word 
flro»»fwFo*, to shew, how these people concurred in 
arguing from the etymology of the xvords them- 
selves ; all of them, from the word JgufAa^ as it 
was common to Tragedy and Comedy, and tliey, 
who laid claim to Comedj/^ both from that, and 
also from the derivation 0/ the word Ku[4,uSim. 

The construction, in this way, is, I confess,, 
somewhat parenthetical and embarrassed; but 
the reader, who is accustomed to the style of 
Aristotle, will not, I believe, consider this as 
frffordii^ alone any suiBcient presumption against 
the explanation here given. 

NOTE 21, 

P., 108. The figures of the meanest 

AND MOST DISGUSTING ANIMALS. 

^ Oiffiay Tf pkO(fct£ rm ATIMOTATHN. — This 
reading is strongly supported by the arguments 
of VictoriuS, the authority of MSS. and the sense 
and purport of the passage itself, which seems to 
require instances of mean, or disgusting^ rather 
than of terrible^ objects. Thiis too Plutarch, in 
T4 the 
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the passages referred to by Victorias, which an- 
doubtedly allude to this of Aristotle. — TtYfo^i^iAtnm 
2ATPAN n nieHKON, Itorrti iiJo/*j»« x»i 

y«f i ivpoirai kaXov ytvsiriAi TO AIDXPON 

X. T. aX. — And- presently after — x«» NOXXIAH fxi^ 
ANePXinON, Koci mOTAON, toff «rff irt; *««/*«, 

fivyofAiv* X. r. aX. — See also his Sympos. ProblemSy 
lib. V. Frob. i . 

NOTE 22. 

p. 108. To LEARN IS A NATURAL PLEA- 
SURE . 

To the same purpose, in his JthetoriCj lib.i. 
cap.xi. p. 537. Ed. Duval. Ewet Ji to MAN- 
0ANEIN T« iJJu, x«i TO Oosu/xa^Av, xa» ra toi«ut«, 
cluciy}tri niioi ilvxi^ to ti fAS[AifMn[A£Vo»^j wwig FPA- 
^IKH, xat ANAPIANTOnOl'lA, xa» HOIHTIKH, 
xai Trak dv £u fAtiAifAn/xsvoy y, xotF /iah ^ if^u s to 
fAifAr\[A»' i yoc^ Iwi mrtf ;^«ip£j, aAAa 0-uXXoyi(rfAO' 
iVj, oVi TOTTO EKEINO* «>£ MAN0ANEIN n 
cu/Lcpasjvfi. — " And as it is by nature delightful 
*' to LEARN, to ADMIRE, and the like, hence we 
" necessarily receive pleasure from imitative 

'' arts, 

* I cannot but suspect this reading. It was perhaps, 
originally, to tc MIMOTMENON: otherwise^ fisfUfjaifiBm 
must here be, taken actively^ which, though not unusual, 
is in this place, I think, improbable, because the same 
participle immediately follows, in riitj^assm sense. 
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" arts, as Painting, Sculpture, and Poetry, 
" and from whatever is well imitated, even 
^' thoii^ the original may be disagreeable ; for 
^^ our pleasure does not arise from the beauty of 
** the thing itself but from the inference — the 
" disctwery, that " This is Th aT)** &c. so that 
** we seem to learn something." - - - 

Maviapsiy-^to learn, to know, i. e. merely to 
recognize^ disawer, &a See Harris, On Music, 
Painting, &c. ch. iv. note (b). The meaning is 
sufficiently explained by what follows. Dryden, 
who scarce ever mentions Aii^totle without dis- 
covering that he had looked only at the A^roog 
side of the tapestry ^ says — " Aristotle tells us, 
^^ that imitation pleases because it affords matter 
^^ for a reasaner to enquire into the truth or 
" felsehood of imitation," &c/ But Aristotle is 

not 

^ " Methinkes this translating,^* says Don Quixote, 
^'h JHSt like looking upon the wrong side of arras hang* 
'•• ings ; that although the pictures be seene, yfct they arc 
'^ full of thnd-ends, that darken them, and they are not 
<^iseene with the plainhesse and smoothnesse as on the 
** other side.'* Shelton^s Don Quixote. Sec, part, ck. Ixii. 

^ Parallel bet'^een Poetry and Pjainting, prefixed to his 
translation of Dufresnoy. Dryden seems to have taken 
his idea from Dacier's note on this place, which is ex- 
tremely confused, and so expres^^ as to leave it doubt- 
ful, whether he misunderstood the original, or only 
explained himself awkwardly. — The use that Dryden 
made of French critics and translators is well known. 

He 
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not here speaking of reasoners^ or inquiry; but^ 
on. the c(Mitrary, of the vulgar^ the generality of 
mankind, whom he expressly opposes to philo- 
sophers, or reasoners : and his «-vXAoyi^<crO»f 
is no more than that rapid, habitual, and imper- 
ceptible act of the mind, that ^/ raisonnement 
aussi prompt que le coup d'oeil," (as it is well 
paraphrased by M. Batteux,) by which we collect , 
or infer, from a comparison of the picture with 
the image pf the orighial in our minds^ that it 
was intended to represent that original. 

The fidlest illustration of this .passage is to be 
found in another work of Aristotie, his Rhetoric, 
lib. iii. cap. x.% where he applies the same prin* 
ciple to metaphorical language, and resolves the 
pleasure we receive from such language, into that 
which arises from the fiuihm TAXEIA — the ex- 
ercise of bur understandings in discovering the 
meaning, by a quick and easy perception of some 
quality or qualities common to the thing eo*- 
pressedj and the thing intended — to a mirror, for 
examplcy and to the theatre, when the latter is 
called metaphoricdiy, " The mirror of human 
lifeV 
h 

He commends *^ Dadet^s late excellent translation of 
Aristotle^'* in the Parol, between Poet, and Paint, just 
Wore the passage above quoted. 



* Ed. Duval. Inother£d.di£FerentlydividedyCap. vL 
f See Harris's PhiloL Inq. p. 190, and note*. 
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In the Problems, Sect. 19, Prob. V. the same 
principle is applied to Music. The Problem i», 
Why we are more pleased with singing when we 
are acquainted with the air that is sunig, than 
when it is new to us ? — And one of the answers 
iSy oft ifJv TO jub«v(avfiy--^i. e. to say, this is such a 
tupe,' or song, &c. And indeed the pleasure 
afforded by recogniticn, is no where, perhaps^ 
more visibly illustrated, than in the raptures aad 
rhythmical agitation of a popular audience, at 
the return of the leading air, in that species of 
infallible ear-trap, the RoNDEAt. — I must add, 
as somewhat amusing, that Plato makes use of 
this principle to prove a dog to be a philosophical 
animal : " for, (he argues,) to ^ iXof*tt(if xm 
" ^iXoiTo^oV, T uMTovy thc lovo of knowifigyBXiA the 
^^ love of wisdorriy are one and the same thing. 
" Now dogs are delighted with knowingf simply, 
" and disinterestedly; they fawn upon every 
^* one whom they know, and bark at the approach 
" of every stranger*; and that, without having 
^* ever experienced good from the one, or barm 
" from the other \" 

The 

5 Every person, of whom, in Aristotle's language, 
they cannot say — ^*0«t®- Iwiy®-. " This is he." 

*» 'Ov fjLsv av Ih ATNXITA, x^^w'aiwi, aJiv 9n uoHOf 
TTpo'seTrovOag' ov J' av FNllPIMON, stavraterai^ tl qof pui^ 

W6)7roTs vw aifra aryoQov wsvovBot, Axf^ imf ftOfjL^oif ye 

pawtTou TO wa9®- aura rn^ fvo'saif hcu XIZ AAH011£ 
*IAOSO$ON : H. T. oA. Rep. ii. p. J76. Serran. 
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The philosophy of Aristotle here, though un- 
doubtedly true, as far as it goes, will, I am afraid, 
to those who examine it, hardly appear to be 
perfectly satisfactory, or to reach the bottom of 
the subject. It is however to be considered, that 
what he has said, seems applicable chiefly to 
rude and unskilful spectators, and should, per- 
haps, be considered as a description of the effect 
of a picture or a statue upon children, and the 
multitude, who are little accustomed to view 
works of imitative art And even with respect 
to themy the principle seems scarcely applicable 
but to portraits, and individual resemblances, 
fluch as may not be instantly recognized. When 
w€ look at a picture of that kind, we may not dis- 
cover, till after a comparison of, at least, a few 
Ufioments, that it is an imitation of this or that 
person ; but, that it is an dmitation of a many we 
see. at once; and where there is not even a 
momentary ignorance, or doubt, I do not see how 
any information * can be said to be acquired by 
the spectator, nor how, on the philosopher s own 
principles, (if I rightly understand him,) the 
pleasure conveyed by the imitation, can, in any 
sense, be resolved into that, which the mind 
receives from the exertion of its own powers in 
i7if erring y or discovering ^ the resemblance. — 
1 say, .on Aristotle's own principles, because, in 

the 

* See below, note^ 
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the passage above referred to*", where he explains 
himself more fully in applying the principle to 
metaphor, he expressly allows, that this pleasure 
of recognition, is not afforded by proper or 
common words, since they instantly suggest their 
meaning and cannot be mbtaken^ Now a 
painting, considered as an imitation of a man, a 
horse, a house, in general^ obviously answers in 
this respect, unless the imitation be grossly im* 
perfect*, to the common and familiar word ; the 
one suggesting its original^ as read^y and im- 
mediately, as the other suggests its idea. 

Among Aristotle's illustrations of this physical 
principle of the pleasure of self-information, as 
it might be called, there are two short passages, 

in 

^ Rhet.iii. lo. 

* — Tflf it Mvpa I2MEN, — " The Stagirite having told 
^^ us what a natural pleasure we derive ffom infor- 
'* MAT ION, and having told us that, in the subject of 
** words, exotic words want that pleasure from being ob« 
*' scure, and common words from being too well known^*^ 
adds, &c, Harris, Phil. Jnq. p. 190, note*. 

* As it was, when Painting was in its infant state- 
ly ya>Mt xm ffvotfyaant^ — according to the quaint expres- 
sion of -ffilian, Hist, Var. x. 10. — of which he seems to 
have been fond ; for it occurs before lib. viii. cap. 8. It 
seems very properly guarded, in both places, by a — 
Tf wrev Tiia. — The old painters of whom ^lian speaks 
were little aware of Aristotle's principle, when they 
wrote under their pictures — Tmo fit ^ ' ■ ■ E »g<w I'mr®' — 
T«TO Jky^- t 
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in particular, which seem to be so explicit with 
Regard to the nature of that pleasure, that I will 
venture to add to the length of this note by a 
transcript aiid translation of them both. They 
will, I think, satisfy the learned reader that J have 
not, in the foregoing remarks, misrepresented the 
philosopher's meaning. 

After having applied the principle to metaphor, 
he applies it in like manner to the enthymemes, 
or arguments, of the orator. 

Aio VTB roc ImTroXeciec -tuv IvQufJUfUMrup 
iiioxifUi * (I'TTi^froX^iu yx^ XByofiBv tol tfxvti Ji^Xa, 
xui 'A MHAEN AEI ZHTHSAP) kt6 ocx 
uoij[jlb9oc ciyvoisiitvoi \gi * dXX otrcav, tj a fix Xsyo- 
fitvcoY 1} yvtatriq ytveruij Kut bI fiii 'Tt^otb^ov VTrri^x^Vj 
fl fjuK^ov vg-B^i^Bi ri Siavoiu* ytVBTxi yo^ 'OION 
MAOHSIS' Izstvcag Sb, ihrB^ov"^. 

" For the same reason, we are pleased, 
" neither with superficial arguments, (by which 
*' we mean such as are obvious to every one^ 
" and require no thought or search in the hearer;) 
" nor with such as we do not understand when 
" we have heard them ; but, with those, which 
" the mind apprehends, either whik we hear 
** them, (though not dXjirst^) or in the moment 
" after they are delivered : — for by these^ we, 
" in a mannery learn something: by the. 

" others^ 

" Rhet iii. 10. 
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'* otherSy we learn nothing in either of these 
•^ waysV 

The other passage, in which the nature of the 
pleasure that Aristotle means is still more: ex- 
pressly marked, is this : 

><t^» T» roMH}Tcc ocrcc d^x^H^^'^ nPOOPA£I> 
/All rta I'TTiVoXfig tlvou * a^ yot^ tcou ATTOI £0 
EATTOIE XAIPOT2I 'jr^omtrduvofimr %»$ 
itrcay rcffwov vgt^i^Hfriv^ tatrff u[jlu elpjfjLBvM, 

" Of all arguments, those are most applauded ', 

♦* of which the audience have no sooner heard 

** the beginmngy than they foixsee the conclu- 

*' sion ; — ^not, however, from their being trite and 

" obvious ; for they are pleased, {not only with 

** the ingenuity of the speaker ^ buty^ at the same 

" time, 
^^■'— ■ I ■ III I ■ III ■^^—i ■ ■ '■ 

*' sSlrrtfoy — i.e. neither while we hear them^ nor as 
400H as we have heard tliem. 

^ Hhet, ii, cap. xxiii. DuvaL In some other editions. 
Cap. xix. 

' ^ applauded** - - - ^tS&teu. The commentators 
strangely mistake the sense of this word here, and in 
Ub* u c. ii. They render it, absurdly,— v^^^«^«ri«j per* 

4ellunt — ptrturhantmaximiy &c. Whether an Audience 

be pleased, or displeased, to any great degree, noise is 
equally the consequence ; and the word kfvfisiv is used, 
sometimes for the uproar of approbation^ and sometimes 
for that of dislike. 

4 I insert these words, because, though not in the 
original, they seem plainly implied in the expression^—. 
'AMA yof KAI otfTpf^ &c. 
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*^ time, WITH TH£MS£LV£s and their own saga* 
" city. — ^Those arguments, also, afford pleasure, 
'* which^ the moment after they are delivered, we 
'^ are no longer dt a loss to apprehend." 

NOTE 23. 

P, 108. In a MORE TRANSIENT AND COM- 
PENDIOUS MANNER. 

Eiri fi(»xv : — literally, " for a short timeJ^ As 
Plato, Rep.in. p. 396, xar« fig»x»jfor a mo^ 
ment — en passant. Dacier's explanation — Quoi 
qu'ils ne soient pas tous egalement propres d ap- 
prendrCy — is, surely, wide of Aristotle's purpose. ' 
None of the versions, that I have seen, seem to 
give the exact idea, except that of Heinsius : — 
" Quamquam minor breviorque ad hos per- 
" veniat voluptas.'* 

NOTE 24. 

P, 108. From the workmanship. - - - 

A»«T»i» AIIEPrAXIAN— "neatness"— '^/wi^A- 
e«^," &c. In the following passages of Plato, 
it is opposed to a slight sketch : — xai auVwv Tarw 
[sc. J<xa*o<ruv»ff , o-w^poo-uvtjf, &C.] i^, /TIIOrPAOHN 
iuy ucvs^ yv¥ 6ia0-asa-(ai, aXA« rtu riM(ar»rfiv APEP- 
TAIIAS (An 7r«fi«v«i' Rep. Yh p. 504. So again, 
lib. y'lii. />.548, the verb, aVify«^MrJ<»*, is opposed 

to \i7r9yfCtfmm 
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KOTE 25. 

P. 109. Metre — ^a species of ehythm* 

Mop»« — parts. — The following passage will 
ascertain the sense of the word in this place, and 
justify my version. Explaining the different senses 
in which the word lAip^ was used, Aristotle 
«ays, — Iti, £1? i TO f«J®* fidifeietfi civ, dn\) ra lido's, 
xa» raura MOPIA XiyirM T8r«' iio ra EIAH, t» 
TENOTS ^«<rip ilvaa MO?IA. — Metaphys. lib, v. 
jcap.25. — So, in this treatise, cap. 5. — rs Aicrx,g» 
ts^ TO TtXoioy MOPION — " a part, or species, of 
^* the ridiculous," 

NOTE 26. 
P. 109. Those persons, in whom, ori^ 

OINALLY, THESE PROPENSITIES WERE THB 
STRONGEST, &C. 

' It is obvious to reniark here, that Aristotle, in 
this deduction of the art from the mimetic and 
musical instincts, includes verse in his idea of 
Poetry, which he, at least, considered as imperfect 
without il. All that he drops, elsewhere, to the 
disparagement of metre, must be understood 
l)nly comparatively : it goes no farther, than to 
say, that imitation, that is, fiction and invention, 
without verse, deserves the title of Poetry, or 
Making, better than verse without imitation. 
VOL. I. u ^a 
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An eminent writer has adjusted this matter^, 
and set it on its true and solid basis, in his Dis*- 
sertation On the. idea of Universal Poetry^. 
What is there said, of " the origin and first ap- 
" plication of Poetry among all nations/* will 
furnish the best comment I can give, upon the 
passage which is the subject of this note. 

" Poetry is every where of the most early 
" growth, preceding every other sort of (rompo- 
** sition ; and being destined for the eat^ that is, 
'^ to be either sung, or at least recited, it adapts 
'^ itself, ev^n in its first rude essays, to that sense 
*' of measure, and proportion in sounds, which is 
'^ so natural to us. The hearer's attention is the 
*^ sooner gained by this means, his entertainment 
^^ quickened, and his admiration of the performer's 
^' art excited. Men are ambitious of pleasing 
'^ and ingenious in refiningupon what they observe 
*^ will please. So that musical cadences and har« 
** monious sounds, which nature dictated, are 
" farther softened and improved by art, till Poetry 
'^ become as ravishing to the ear, as the imageS| 
^^ it presents, are to the imagination. In process 
*' of time, what was at first the extemporaneous 
'* production of genius or passion, under the con« 
" duct of a natural ear^ becomes the labour of 
" the closet, and b conducted by artificial rules; 
^^ yet still, with a secret reference to the seme of 

" hearing^ 

* Dr, Hurd's Horace, vol. iw 
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** hearing, and to that acceptation which melo- 
" dious sounds meet with in the recital of ex- 
^* pressive words." - 

NOTE 27. 
P. 110. Margites. 

The scraps that have been preserved of this 
Poem, the Dunciad of Homer, are so few, and 
so short, that it may be worth while, for the con- 
venience of the reader, to collect them. — 

— a line as likely to be found in one kind of Poem 
as in another, and which affords about as good a 
sample of this Poem, as a brick does of the build- 
ing from which it was taken. — ^The other fragments 
are a little more interesting, as tliey give some 
idea of the hero of the Poem. 

TONA' »t' au (TxaTTTijfa feo/ Q^fruv, ir u^orma. 
Out' uXXcag ti (to^ov* 'Trao^j ^' ^{jlo^tuvb Tfi%W7^^ 

— ^This last stroke of character is not peculiarly 
antique. The line is of easy application in all 

times; 

.■ ■ , ^ I. ■ I I I .1 . . . ,. - • ■ ' I, 

• Cited by the Scholiast on the jives of Aristophanes, 
V. 914^ 

*» Preserved by Aristotle, Eti. lib. vucap "jy as far as 
the word <To<pov, The remainder of the second line is in 
Clem, Alexand* Strom, lib. i. 

* Plato, Jlcib. Secund. p. 147. Ed, Serrani, 

V 2 
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times. It is not so easy to reconcile it with some 
other accounts, which seem to make Margites 
a downright idiot ; such as, his not being able 
to number beyond five; his abstaining from all 
btercourse with his bride, lest she should com- 
' plain of him to her mother, &c'. — One cannot 
well conceive, how such a man should, as Homer 
expressly says, " knatv how to do many things;^ 
even though he did them ever so ill. But a tale, 
still more ridiculous, is told of this curious per- 
sonage by Eusiathius*. 

NOTE 28. 
P. 110. His Margites bears the same 

ANALOGY TO CoMEDY, AS HIS IlIAD AND 

Odyssey to Tragedy. 

Whenever Aristotle speaks of Comedy, we 
must remember, that he speaks of the Old, or 
Middle Comedy, which was no other than what 
we should call farce, and to which his definition 
of Comedy was adapted : fAt/bm^-i; f auAore^ »y ; 
that is, as he explains himself, " an imitation of 
" RIDICULOUS characters*." — This remark is 
necessary to explain what is here said of the 

Margites. 

' Suidas, Art. Margites. 

• Eustath, ad Horn. Odyss. K. — Sec also Kuster'i 
note on Suidas, Art. Margites. 

* Chap. V. Translation^ § 8. Part I. And see Dr. 
Hurd*s Diss, on th^ Provinces oftheDrama^ chJi. p.20l. 
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M^rgites^ A Poem, which, as far as we can 
form any idea of it, celebrated the blunders and 
absurdities of an idiot, cannot well be conceived 
to have been analogous to any thing, that would 
now be denominated a Comedy. It seems to 
verge to the very bottom of the dramatic scale ; 
" jusq' au bouffon ; celui-ci sera I'extrfime de 
" la Comedie, le plus bas degre de I'echelle, 
" oppos^ au terrible qui est k I'autre bout\*' 
The Bourgeois Gentilhomme of Moliere is cer* 
tainly farce, however excellent in its way. But 
Mons. Jourdain is a very Ulysses, compared 
with Margites. 

KOTE 29. 

P, m. By such successive improve- 
ments AS WERE MOST OBVIOUS. , 

'Oerov lytyfTo f «v£f oif aum? — literally, ^^ so much 
of it as was manifest T — I doubt of the reading: 
but, taking it as it stands, I have given what ap- 
pears to me to offer itself as the most natural dnd 
simple meaning ofthe expression, if not the only 
one that it will reasonably bear. 



* Fontcnelle, Preface to his Comedies, vol. vii. rfhi 
works. 
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NOTE 30. 

P. 111-12. iEsCHTLUS ----- ABRIDGEI^ 
THE CHORAL PART. 

The words are, TA ra p^of». Aristotle woulc 
hai^dly have expressed himself thus, had he meant, 
as Madius, Bayle^ and others, have understood, a 
retrenchment in the mmbcroi choml perfonn^^rs^ 
TA Tu x^e^j ^^^^ choral part, is opposed to TA fltV# 
r«ut?!f, the dialogue, Prob.xv. of *Sk?/. 19. It is 
singular, that Stanley should misunderstand this 
passage; and still more singular, tliat he should 
cite FhilostratuSy ^vho is directly against him ; for 
his words are, e-uvEraAt rat %op»fj AIIOTAAHM 
0NTA2 : ^' he contracted the ckorusses^ which 



,,* '» 



" wax immoderatety long 

This is confirmed by one of Aristotle's Prob* 
lems, referred to by Victorius\ The Problem is^* 

(meaning, I suppose, more Musicians than tLe 
dratnatic Poets of his own time :) The answer is, 

f^it^m r^ayt^Stm^ ; — I believe the passage may be 
rectified by transposition — itoXA. umt toti ta pAn 
Twi^ fj^ir^i^i h r, T. Perhaps, too, we should rcad^ 
T(jj^ TFIMETPaN, But, even taking it as it stands, 
it may sufficiently answer our purpose, as it shews < 

cleaj'ly 

=" StanL in vit. -^schyll, Ed^Pam^f p,7o6t 
J Scd, 19, Pre^, xxxi- 
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clearly enough how much the Lyric parts of 
Tragedy/ before the ^me oi JEschyluSy wanted 
"contraction. 

The prolixity of the Tragic Chorus, we know, 
was sometimes tryihg to the patience of an Athe- 
nian audience. This is pleasantly glanced at by 
Aristophanes in his 0^v\^i% : where the Chorus of 
birds, descanting on the convenience of wings, 
tell the spectators, that if they had wiiigs, when- 
ever, in the Theatre, they *' found themselves 
^* hungry y and were tired with the Tragic X^horzis^ 
^* they might fly home and eat their dinners, and 
^* fly back again, when the Chorus was over.'' 

XOP. 

AvTi;^*, viJLCov Tcav Gboctuv el Tiq ijv u^OTrrgf®*, 

KuT uv, 6U7rXri(r6etg, l<p ^uocg uvdig uv KMTiTTTUTo, 

V. 786. 

NOTE 31. 

P. 113. And made the dialogue the 

PRINCIPAL PART OF TraGEDY. 

Victorius, and others, have supposed Aristotle to 

mean the Prologue. But it seems to be a sufficient 

objection to this sense, that no example has been 

u 4 produced 
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produced of the word xp«T«y«wfiif, used m 
merely synonymous to irpmr^; as sigoifyingjirst 
only, not principal. Nor is it easy to discover, any 
reason, why Aristotle should have recourse here 
to an unusual and ambiguous expression, when, 
presently after, in speaking of the improvements 
of Comedy [cap. v.], he makes use of the proper 
established term, xpoXoy^. There seem to be no 
words m the Greek language, of which the sense 
is more clearly fixed, than that of irp«T»yw»pif — 
wfwraytivifHv. They occur frequently, and always^ 
as far as I know, in the same sense, o{ principal — 
primas agere^ &c. To this sense, therefore, I 
thought it necessary to adhere. But I confess 
I cannot be satisfied with either of the explanations 
which have been ^ven of the word AoroS. It 
appears strange to say, that jEschylus^r^^ intro- 
duced two actors, and then to add, as a distinct 
improvement, that he also^r^^ introduced a pnn- 
cipal part of character : — unless we are to un- 
derstand, what seems not very probable, that the 
two actors even of iEschylus himself were, at 
Jirstj personages of equal dignity and importance 
in the drama, like the two kings of Brentford in 
the Rehearsal ; and that, afterwards, he was the 
first who corrected this error, (in which he would 
probably have been followed by other Poets,) and 
reduced the drama to unity of action by a proper 
subordination of characters. But, admitting this 
9€ns€ to be without difficulty, the eapression of it, 
2 I thinly 
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I think, is not Aoyo^, for dipart in the drama» 
rdle, personnage, (as Dacier,) character y &c. 
seems harsh, and unusual. At least, I know no 
example of it. ^ 

The difficulties which attend both the expression 
and the sense^ in each of these interpretations, 
have almost convinced me, that the very con* 
jstruction of the words has been mistaken ; and 
that the meaning is, "he made the discourse y or 
" dialoguCy the principal part of Tragedy." This 
is well connected with what precedes, and agree- 
able to the known history of the Tragic drama, in 
which, originally, the Chorus was the essential^ 
and the Episodes, or dramatic part, only the 
accessor}/. But iEschylus *' abridged the Chorus^ 
" and made the Episodic part the princtpal.'* 
Aoy®», here, may well be understood to mean 
what Aristotle elsewhere calls As^*^; the speakings 
or recitative^ part of Tragedy, whether delivered 
by one or more actors, as opposed to the/ugAn, or 
Lyric part*. UotfiecKiueca-s, reddidit ^ effecit^ &c. as,, 
(to take the first instance of this common use of 
that verb whicli the Lexicons offer me) — «J<r£- 

— " magis pios et temperatos reddidit^.'' And 
thus Aristotle himself, cap. xix. irotv ^ Ixsetm if 

inv» Jf« Trapav-xevx^etv. i. e. to make things 

piteous, 

* See NOTE 90. 

^ Xemphon. So Isocr^tes, Uafoffxsuaii c'saurw srAfid^ 
:wtrm^hfciftemjicc Ad P0monicum. 
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piteous, terrible, &c. as in Goulstorfs version; 
and that of the accurate Piccolomini : — " Quando 
*' occorre d'havere kfar parere k cose, d fmsc" 
•* rabilif d atroci,^ &c. — ^If the use of wpurayii^ 
^ifD^ as an adjective be an objection, it is one 
to which the other explanations are equally liable. 
On the whole, I have not scrupled to prefer 
this sense in my version*", 

NOTK 32. 

P. 112. Sophocles added the de- 
coration OF PAINTED SCENERY, 

To adjust exactly the rival claims of iEschylus 
and Sophocles with respect to the 04^k, or decch 
ration, of the Tra^c stage, would be a desperate 
undertaking. Some accounts are so liberal to 
jEschylus, as scarce to leave his successors any 
room for farther improvements. They give him 
" paintings, machinery, altars> tombs, trumpetsi, 
" ghosts, and furies : " — to which others add a 
very singular species of Tragic improvement, the 
" exhibition of drunken men.'' — mv ii o-xni^w 

roLfoifj caXirtyftv, iiJ«Xo*f, ipitfvvii. — MS. life of 
JEschylus, quoted by Stanley, In vitam JEschyliy 

and 

" ' ' ' ' " ' ' ' J ' I -I III ■ II .. 1 3^ 

* Since this note was written, the same explanation 
has been given, and well supported, in the. Camb. edit* 
of 1 785. Prtel* p. xxxi. &c. 
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aiid by Fabric. Bib. Gr. lib. li. cap. xvi. Sect. 2.— 
And AtheruBtis says, 7rpwT(^ Ixfi^^ - — vapn'. 
y«ys Tfjy T«v ME0TONTnN OYIN k r^atytfiix^. 
p. 428. — He. adds an example. In the Tragedy 
called Kcc^Hpoij he introduced ^^ Jason and his 
retinue drunk!'* 

The passage given by Dacier from Vitruviuu 
is very general; it says only, " scenam fecit ^.** 
This may, or may not, include painting ; which, 
indeed, rather seems to be implied, in what fol- 
lows, ^bout the improvements of Democritus and 
Anaxagoras, where the ** imagines aedificiorum 
** in scenarum picturis " are mentioned. But all 
this is far outweighed by the testimony of Aristotle, 
who here explicitly attributes the introduction of 
painted scenery to Sophocles. 

NOTE 33. 
P. 1 1 2. It was late before Tragedy - - - 

ATTAINED ITS PROPER DIGNITY. 

— Oj/f aVf (Tf/AvwOu : — and to " late^ we might 
add, imperfectly. For, what Horace says of the 
Roman Tragedy, is, in some measure, though per- 
haps not equally, applicable to the Greek : 

T - - - r in longum tamen aevum 
Manserunt, hodieque manent vestigia ruris. 

Ep. ad- Aug. V. 160*. 

Prejudice 

* Primus Agatharcus Athenis, -/Eschylo docente 
Tragoediam^ S€^nana fecit. Vitruv. Prof, in lib. vii. 
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Prejudice aside, it cannot surely be said, that the 
Greek Tragedy, in the hands, at leasts of iEschylus, 
Sophocles, or Euripides, ever attained its proper 
dignity. I do not speak of modem dignity ; erf 
that uniform, unremitting strut of pomp and so* 
lemnity, which is now required in Tragedy. This 
was equally unknown to the manners, and to the 
Poetry, of the antients. I speak only of such a 
degree of dignity as excludes,, not simplicity, but 

' meanness — ^the familiar, the jocose, the coarse, the 
comic. Now it cannot, I think, be said, with any 
truth, that these are thoroughly excluded in any 
of the Greek Tragedies that are extant : in some 

" of them they are admitted to a very considerable 
degree. In particular, something of this sort — 
of what the French call mesquin — is almost con- 
stantly to be found in the sho?*t dialogue of the 
Greek Tragedies ; in that part, I mean, which the 
eye, when we turn oyer any Tragedy, easily dis- 
tinguishes firom the rest, by its being carried on in 
a regular alternation of single verses*. In this 
" close fighting" of the dialogue, as Dryden calls 
it^ which seems to have retained something of the 

spirit 

• A sensible writer has jusdy remarked the ill eflFecC 
of this symmetrical sort of conversation upon the il- 
lusion of the drama. [Letters on various subjects, hj 
Mr. Jackson of Exeter, vol. ii. p. 109.] The English 
reader may see an example of it in Milton's GfmuSf 
ir. 277 — 290. 

^ Essay on Dram. Poesy. 
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spirit ol* the old satyric diver biOy where, in the ori^ 
of the Greek, as well as of the Roman drama, 

Versibus alternis opprobria rusticafunduntj 

HOR. 

' — in this part of the dialogue, we generally find, 
mixed indeed frequently with fine strokes of 
nature and feeling, somewhat more than what 
Brumoy calls "un petit vernis de femiliarite^;'* 
especially when these scenes are, as they often 
are, scenes of altercation and angry repartee. In 
the Iphigenia in Aulide of Euripides, Menelaus, 
in the struggle with the old messenger for the 
letter, threatens to break his head with his sceptre^ 

^ICVflTT^Ca TUX ci^CC (TOV XOc6oCS[iet^U) }COC^»m 

V. 311. 
Fairly rendered by Mr. Potter's verse — 

** Soon shall thy head this sceptre stain with 

" blood." 

Unfairly dignffied by Brumoy's prose — 

*^ Prends garde qu'une mort prompte ne punissa 

^' ton audace." 

Even Sophocles, who gave the Tragic tone, in 

general, its proper pitch, between the oyxi^ of 

iEscbylus, and the Itr^voTHf of Euripides ^ is by 

no 

^ Theatre des Grecs, tome iii. p. 205. 
* Aristophanes, in The Frogs, makes Euripides boast 
to jEschylus - - - 

— «; irofefsapov m» rtxm Tra^a (th to 9rf wtot bMu^ 
Ot^HCoof i/xo HOfXTraafActfT&iv hoi piyjuirav i'jrax^y 
IZXNANA f4£v Tf tfTiiwv avmv, xcu to fia^®- ofo^oir. 

V. 490. 
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DO means free from some mixture of this dloy in. 
the language of his short dialogue. For example:, 
in the scene between Ulysses and Neoptolemus 
in the Philoctetesy [v. 1250.] when Neoptolemus 
declares his resolution of restoring to Philoctetes 
his bow and arrows, at which Ulysses expresses 
his surprise by a repetition of the question, Ti 
ftK; — riv fifuxag Xoyoir; — Neoptolemus replies, 
" Would you hcpoe me tell you the same thing two 
" or three times o^erf' 

A^( T cnuTU l^fiXii fcai r^iq dvuTroKBiv [a I'TTfi^; 

V. 1267. 
In another scene of this Poet, between Teucer 
and Menelaus, after a long altercation about the 
interment of Ajax, Menelaus says — 

'Ev (Tot (p^otcrea — TjOvS^ eg'iv 8%i Ooctttbov, 

—to which Teucer replies — 

Zu i* civToatxo'ov ri&Toyf eSg rgfl^iJ/fiTa/. 

In plain English, but no plainer than the Greek— 
" M. One thing I'll tell you — he shall not be 

" buried^ 

i ... ■ . , , ■ ... ■ 

• The reader may also see something of the same cast 
in the scene between Oedipus and Creon, Oed. Tyn 
V. 550, &c. And in that between Oedipus and the two 
Shepherds, v, 1 1 62, &c. — These scenes of snarling 
altercation, I suppose, were what gave occasion to the 
ridiculous idea of some Comic Poet, that " Sophocles 
** seemed to have been assisted, in writing his Tragedies, by 
•' a mastiff' dog** 
Kwtfv T<5 iimiu aufATToteiv Mo^oTT«®■• Diog, Laert, IV. 2o. 

' Jjax. V. 159, 160. 
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•* b,uried. T. And I'll tell another thing — he 
'* ^hali be buried.*' — Certainly this approaches 
Tery nearly to the language of a contest between 
Iwo washerwomen. 

These may be reckoned among the passages, in 
which the spirit of Sophocles, according to the 
observation of a great critic, <rj3«/yuT^« oXoycif 
araXXoucK, *«» vittxh aTu;^£r«T«. [Longin. Sect. 33.] 

In the Antigone there is a scene of altercation 
between Creon, Ismene, and Antigone^ in which, 
when Ismene, pleading for her sister, asks Creon 
whether he will put her- to death, who Was to 
become the wife of his son, his answer is— 

APXISIMOI yot^ xuTB^tav zmv rTAI«« 

The prejudiced admirers of the antients are 
very jangry at the least insinuation that they had 
any idea of our barbarous Tragi-Comedy. But 
after all, it cannot be dissembled, that, if they 
had not the name^ they had the things or some- 
thing very nearly approaching to it If that be 
Tragi-Comedy, which is partly serious and partly 
comical, I do not know why we should scruple to 
say, that the AlceStis of Euripides is, to all intents 
andpurposeSy a Tragi-Comedy. I have not" the 
least doubt, that it had upon an Athenian audi- 
ence the proper effect of Tragi-Comedy ; that is, 

that 

^ v. 576. This 18 not much more delicate than the 
answer of one of the -Egyptian fugitives to King Psam- 
mcticus..— iS?ro//. Euterp. p,(^^, ed, H. Steph. . 
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ibat in some places it made them cry, and in otibers, 
laugh. And the best thing we have to hope, for 
the credit of Euripides, is, that he intended to 
produce this effect For though he may be an 
unskilful Poet, who purposes to write a Tragi- 
comedy, he surely is a more unskilful Poet, who 
writes one without knowing it 

The learned reader will understand me to allude 
particularly to the scene, in which the domestic 
describes the behaviour of Hercules; and to 
the speech of Hercules hfrnself, which follows. 
Notliing can well be of a more comic cast than 
the servant's complaint^. He describes the hero 
as the most greedy * and ill-mannered guest he had 
ever attended, under his master's hospitable roof; 
calling about him, eating, drinking, and singings 
in a room by himself ^ while the xnaster and all the 
family were in the height of funereal lamentation. 

He 

^ ra ' »■ 

* Jlcestisf V. 757, &t. 

* Hercules was renowned for his cihpayM. The 
following extrfivagant description of his eating, pre- 
served by Athenaeus from the Busirisy a satyric drama 
of Epicharmus, affords a , curious specimen of the 
satyric fun. 

6f £^« j(A£v S fagvyi kvioff, agaSsi ¥ a yvaS^^ 
• "^ofki y Q yofji^t^j TBTgiye ¥ o HMfoibrVy 

Difa 3k T«j paea;(n, KINEI A' 'OYATA 
Tuv TiTfavro^av »% nTTw - - - Athen* lib.x. inih^ 
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He was not contented with such refreshments as 
had been set before him ; 

Tec 'TT^OO'TDXOyTOL ^iVtX 

AXX* tl r« f^fi (pe^oifAiv, XITPTNEN cpe^vp. 
Then he drinks — r 

O/vK* - - - - 

— crowns himself with myrtle, and sings, AMOT2* 
TAAKTXIN — and all this, alone. " Cette des- 
" cription," says Fontenelle, " est si burlesque, 
*' qu'on diroit d'un crocheteur qui est de con- 
" frairie*/* A censure somewhat justified by 
Euripides himsetf, who makes the servant take 
Hercules for a thtef: 

— ^w^fiyov KAniTA xeu AHISTHN nvx. 

The speech of Hercules, fiXoa-o^wri^ h /i<n9p, 
as the scholiast observes, (v. 776,) " philosophiz- 
*' ing in his cups," is still more curious It is, 
indeed, full of the ^ Xog oIk«, and completely jus- 
tifies the attendant's description. Nothing can 
be more jolly. It is in the true spirit of a 
modem drinking song; recommending it to the 
servant to uncloud his brow, enjoy tlie present 
hour, think nothing of the morrow, and drown " 
his cares in love and wine: 

'OTTOS 

^ CEuvres de Font, vol.ix. p*4i5. 
VOL. I. X 
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AETP' 'EA0*, o^ug tip xoli (roq>un^ yfvir. 

OIMAI jxev 'or nOGEN TAPj — aXX' axw fjtu. 

BfiOToig aTtotO'i xur6avBiv o^uXireUt 
K' wfc 65-/ 6j^t6>i^ o^i^ s^tTrifocrcu 



Evtppotive cavTov ' niNE ! — rov koB ifii^¥ 

KTIIPIN P^oroiO-tv — k, t. X. v. 783—8 1 2. 

If any man can read this, without supposing it 
to have set the audience in a roaVy I certainly 
cannot demonstrate that he is mistaken. I can 
only say, that I think he must be a very grave 
man himself, and must forget that the Athenians 
were not ^ very grave people. The zeal of Pere 
Brumoy in defending this Tragedy, betrays him 
into a little indiscretion. He says, '' tout cela 
" ^ fait penser 4 quelques critiques modernes 
" que cette piece etoit une Tragicomedie ; 
** chimere inconnu aux anciens. Cette piece 
" est da gout des auti^es Tragedies antiques^*' 

Indeed 

^ *^ You, fellow ! " — Mr. Potter's translation. 
^ Tome iii. ^.206. 
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Indeed they, who call this play a Tragi-Comedy, 
give it rather a favourable name; for, in the 
scenes alluded to, it is, in fact, of a lower species 
than our Tragi-Comedy : it is, rather, bur- 
lesque Tragedy ; what Deme||||||6 calls r^otytdhat 
-jroftii^Ka-* ". Much of the comic cast prevails in 
other scenes ; though mixed with those genuine 
strokes of simple and universal nature, which 
abound in this Poet, and which I should be 
sorry to exchange for that monotonous and 
unaffecting level of Tragic dignity, which never 
falls, and never rises, 

I will only mention one more instance of this 
Tragi-comic mixture, and ^at from Sophocles. 
The dialogue between Minerva and Ulysses, in 
the first scene of the JjaXy from v. 74 to 88, is 
perfectly ludicrous. The cowardice of Ulysses 
is almost as comic as the cowardice of FalstafT. 
In spite of the presence of Minerva, and her. 
previous assurance, that she would effectually 
guard him from all danger by rendering him 
invisible, when she calls Ajax out, Ulysses^ in the 
utmost trepidation, exclaims — 

Minerva 

■* riff* Ef/t*. § 170. — ^"O h y€?u»j, says this writer, 
Ix^f®- TfflfywJwxf. Neither Euripides, nor Sophocles, 
seem to have held this as an inviolable maxiiA. 

' V. 74. — Anglice, *' PFhat are you about ^ Minerva f — 
by no means call him out/* 

X 2 
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Minerva answers : — 

But Ulysses cannot conquer his fears : — 

And in this tone tlie conversation continues ; till, 
upon Minerva's repeating her promise that Ajax 
should not see himi he consents to stay; but in 
a line of most comical recluctance, and with 
an asid€y that is in the true spirit of Sancho 
Panf a : — 

Mivoiiji: ir HGEAON A* AN EKLTOS XIN 
TTXEIN^ 
No unprejudiced person, I think, can read this 
scene without being convinced, not only, that it 
must have actually produced, but that it must 
have been intended to produce, tlie effect of 
Comedy. 

It appears, indeed, to me, that we may plainly 
trace in the Greek Tragedy, with all its improve- 
ments, and all its beauties, pretty strong marks 
of its popular and Tragi-comic origin. For, 
Tf «yw^4a,^ we are told, was, originally, the only 

dramatic 

• *' Will you not be silent, and lay aside your fears!" 
» " Don't call him out, for heaven's sake ; — ^Ut him 

stay within.** 

* *' I'll stay — (asUe) but I wish I was not here.^^— 
" J'avoue,*' says Brumoy, ^' que ce trait n*cst pas a la 
'* louangc d'Ulyssc, ni de Sophgclc.'* (Jim iii.) 
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dramatic appellation'; and when, afterwards, the 
ludicrous was separated from the serious^ and 
distinguished by its appropriated name of Comedy y 
the separation seems to have been iniperfectly 
made, and Tragedy^ distinctively so called, seems 
still to have retained a tincture of its original 
merriment. Nor will this appear strange, if we 
consider 'the popular nature of the Greek spec- 
tacles. The peopk^ it is probable, would still re- 
quire, even in the midst of their Tragic emotion, 
a little dash of tlieir old satyric Juriy and Poets 
were obliged to comply, in some degree, with 
their taste*. 

When 

' CasAub. Pe Sat, Poesly p. 2Jy 22. — Constat sane 
primis temporibus ignpratum fuisse discrimen inter 
Tragoediam ct Comcediam : - . - - n^m et T^vymiia et 
Tfoyufta^ primitus nomen fuit commune, quod postea 
iiiovaffOn, ut ait Aristoteles, et veteres critici testantur* 
Idem : [sc. Athenaus'\ r^arfuHia^ to vaxaufff^ h wofAa koivov 
mou vqoi Ttpf Kd^Siay* hrt^w , it, to fuv KWfW ovofia i<TXJ£V i 

• •' Scenical representations being then intended, not, 
'< as in our days, for the entertainment of the better sort, 
«* but on certain great solemnities, indifFerendy for the 
** diversion of the w/ioie city^ it became necessary to 
<< consult the taste of the multitude, as well as of those, 
** fuibus €St €quus^ et pater y et r/r." Notet on Hor. voL u 
p. 93. See also p. 195. — PlatQ calls Tragedy, tm 
ro(iKre«( AHMOTEPflEXTATON ti mm 4.i;xay«y«tt»TaTpy. 
Min^ vol. ii/ p. 321* Serr. 

X 3 
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When we speak of the Gteek Tragedies *fts 
correct and perfect models, we seem merely to 
conform to the established language of preju- 
dice, and content ourselves with echoing, without 
reflection or examination, what has been said 
before us. Lord Shaftsbury, for example, talks 
of Tragedy's being " raised to its height by 
" Sophocles and Euripides, and no room left for 
" furthtr excellence or emulation^ 'Advice to 
an Author^ Part 11. Sect. 2. where the reader 
may also see his unwarrantable and absurd in- 
terpretation of Aristotle's phrase, i(r;^€ rnv lotxnns 
fvciVf by which he snakes the plilosopher, 
" dtclarCy that whatever idea might be formed of 
" the utmost perfection of the kind of Poem, it 
" could, in practice, rise no higher than it had 
" been already carried in his time.'' I should be 
sorry to be ranked in the class of those critics, 
who prefer that Poetry which has the fewest 
faults, to that which has the greatest beauties'. 
I mean only to combat that. conventional and 

hcarsaij 

-^ rioTffoy TTOTC H^tgrat iv TToitifMO'i urn koyotg — /tifyed©' 

flv moig iinfJuz^fMBvcv, i, ro cufAfASTfOv fiBv h to«^ uaro^QufAaffPf^ 
Ifyisg it Tranvi uai aJiaWTajToy. Long, Sect, 33, The 
vyng TTxmi hgu aSiawTwray is, surely, by no means the 
characcer of the Greek Tragedians* They who think 
it worth searching for must lay aside Sophocles, and 
Shakspeare. In the French Theatre, perhaps, they 
may find it ; but they must be content, I fear, to take 
with itf the ^fi^xt^t^w h to<; uaTOP^^yLtwi.- 
4 
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hearsay kind of prake, which has so often held 
out the Tragedies of the Greek Poets, as elaborate 
and perfect models, such as had received the last 
polish of art and meditation. The true praise of 
JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, is, (in kind 
at least, though not in degree^) the praise of 
Shakspeare; that of strong, but irregular, unequal, 
and hasty genius. Every thing, which this genius 
and the feeling of the moment could produce, in 
an early period of the art, before time, and long - 
experience, and criticism, had cultivated and re- 
fined it^ these writers possess in great abundance: 
what meditation, and " the labour and delay of 
" the Jik'^ only can effect, they too often want. 
Of Shakspeare, however, compared with the 
Greek Poets, it may justly, I think, be pro- 
nounced, that he has much more, both of this 
want^ and of that abundance. 

NOTE 34. 

p. 112. Originally, the Trochaic 

TETRAMETER tVAS MADE USE OF, &C. 

As ther Trochaic measure was still occasion- 
ally admitted, even in the improved and serious 
Greek Tragedy, and, in particular, occurs very 
firequently in the Tragedies of Euripides, it is 
natural to suppose, that a still more frequent use 
of it would be one of the characteristics of the 
mtyric drama, which seems to have been only a 

X 4 sort 
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sort of revival, in an improved and regular foriir, 
of the old Trochaic Tragedy * with its chorus of 
dancing satyrs \ It seems therefore somewhat 
remarkable, though I haVe not seen it noticed, 
that in the only satyric drama extant, the 
Cyclops, and that written by Euripides, who 
has made so much use of this measure in his 
Tragedies, not a single Trochaic tetrameter is 
to be found. 

NOTE 35. 
P. 113. The Iambic is, of all metres, 

THE MOST COLLOQUIAL, &C. 

Compare Rhet* lib. iii. cap. i. and cap. viii. 
Ed. DuvaL And Demet. Ilif 1 *Effx. Sect. 43. 

NOTE 36. 

P. 113. - - - SELDOM INTO HEXAMETER, 
AND ONLY WHEN WE DEPART FROM THE 
USUAL MELODY OF SPEECH. 

It has been thought strange, that Aristotle 
should introduce here the mention o{ hexameters, 
when he has been speaking only of Trochaic and 
Iambic verse, and is accounting for the adoption 

of 

• Aristotle's expression on this subject elsewhere, is, 
hi 'oi TPAFXliAIAS 'jrokHntq ----!« t«v TCTfaf^bin'f«|r ej^ 
TO lafJL0eio\f fjL£n0r,(ra3f, 6cc. R/t£t/iiu !• 

^ See Casaub. di SaU Po€s. lib. i. c. 3* 
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of ibe latter, in preference, not to the hexameter^ 
but to the Trochaic tetrameter: and it has, 
therefore, l>een doubted, whether we should not 
read rtr(»fAir(a\ But the established reading 
I believe, is right. The Trochaic tetrameter^ 
Aristotle has, both here, and in his Rhetoric, cha- 
racterized as o-arvftxoy — T(9^t(09 — of;^iirix«Tff ov— 
and even Ko^iotxixurrtf^yK He did not, I appre^ 
hend,, consider it as being, in any degree, Afxnxev. 
It was therefore entirely out of the question, 
when a metre proper for the general dialogue of 
Tragedy was to be sought for : but the hexameter 
was not so; and it might, without absurdity, be 
afiked by an objector, as Castelvetro and Picco- 
lomini have observed, why that species of verse 
was not adopted; especially as the Tragic Poets 
were thq successors of the Epic, or Heroic*, 
and Homer, according to Plato, was " the first 
'* of' Tragic Poets*. As its character was grave 
and stately, it might seem, on that account, well 
adapted to Tragedy, where, indeed, we actually 
find it occasionally introduced. But Aristotle 
objects to it as less proper, because, though 
«-f/Ayoi/, it was at the same time, i Afxrtxoy^. He 

allows, 

• Ed Ox. 1780, p. 277. 

* See above, note 8. and*. 

e — avTi rav sTToiVy T^ay«Jo3l3flWT<aX«. ch» iv* TransL 
Tart 1. Stct 6. 

' — ^twTov T«v Tf ayfljJiosroiw, — Repub. lib, x* p. 607* 
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allows, however, that it was not so remote from 
the rhythm of common speech, but that it might 
be casually produced, like the Iambic, though it 
rarely happened ^ He even goes so far, as to 
allow, in his concluding chapter, that Tragedy 
" might adopt the Epic metrc^T — ^AU this seems 
to afford sufficient support to the common reading. 
The Heroic and Iambic feet are, in the same 
manner, considered together, Rhet. iii. 8. 

By AiHTixn eiffAoua^ Aristotle means what Aris- 
toxenus calls MEAOX A«ycaJic^. We must not 
suppose him to use the word a^ /b»ovi« here, in that 
lax and general sense, in which we commonly 

apply 

' See QdintlL lib. ix. ch. 4. — The most singular in« 
stance of involuntary versification that I ever met with, 
is to be found, where no one would expect to- find such 
a thing, — in Dr. Smith's System of Optics. The 47th 
Sect, of ch, ii. book i. begins thus ; . . ■ 
'' When parallel rays 
** Come contrary ways 
*^ And fall upon opposite sides" - - - 
If, as Quintilian says, ** Versum in oratione fieri, 
'^ multo foedissimum est, totum ; sicut ttiam in parte, de« 
*' forme"— what would he have said to half an Ana- 
paestic stanzoy in rhymey produced in a mathematical book, 
the author of which, too, was supposed to have pos- 
sessed an uncommon delicacy of ear ? . 

* — Tfti ji*£Tf« [sc. tm iwwrowof] iier 1 xfi^^l*** Cap. ulu 

^ Harmon, lib.u p. 18. Ed, Meib. — A^^imth here, is 
eq^uivalent to f4c^®-, as chap. i. iv« vi, &c. 
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apply it to tlie rhythm of speech, when we talk 
of the harmony of a verse or a period. He 
speaks with his usual accuracy. Speech, as well 
as MusiC) hSiS''\X& melody and its rhythm; and 
thesQ, in speech animated by passion, are so 
modified, as to approach, more or Jess percep- 
tibly, to musical melody and rhythm*. And 
what Aristotle here asserts, I think, is, that the 
Greeks seldom, or never, departed so far from 
the usual rhythm of speech, as to run into 
hexameter verse, except when they were led, 
by the same cause, to^ depart equally from its 
usual melody or tones. 

NOTE 37. 

P. 113. The Episodes were MULti- 

' PLIED. - - - 

The mistakes, into which some commentators 
have been led by annexing to the term.E»«fl'oA*ir, 
as applied by Aristotle to Tragedy, the modem 
and Epic idea of a digression^ " hors-d'oeuvre, 
intermedey morceau d'attache\^ have been well 
pointed out by Le Bossu, Tr. du Poeme Ep. 
liv. ii. ch. iv. v. vi.\ But he appears to me to 
have gone too far, and to have fiodlen into the 

opposite 



^ SceDiss.II. p.77,78. and«o/^\ 
'* Batteux's note on this passage. 
^ The Abbe D'Aubignac had led thewaj^ in hh 
Pratique du Thiatrtp Um. i\u ch. \. 
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opposite error, by extending the word even to 
the most essential parts of the general action, to 
which he will not allow the iwH^^h^ to be, in 
any sense, added, united. Sec. — but insists that they 
amstitute that action, " comme les membres 
" sontla matiere des corps*." With this idea, 
he had, indeed, some reason to call the word 
•Iff iro^ior, •* terme trompeur ;" for, in this appli- 
cation of it, all sight of its etymological sense is 
lost By all that I can gather from an attentive 
comparison of all the passages in which Aristotle 
uses the word, there appears to me no reason to 
suppose, that he any where meant to apply it 
indiscriminately to all the incidents of a table; 
and it is for this reason that I have no where 
ventured to render it by the word incident^ which 
would have been too general **. Le Bossu*s de- 
finition is, — " Les Episodes sont les parties m^ 
" cessaires die taction etendues avec des circonr 
*' stances vraisemblables.^ — ^The death of Cato, 
for example, in the Tragedy of Addison, answers 
to this definition. But would Aristotle have 
c^led that an Episode? I can scarce think it. 
The most I can conceive is, that he might have 
applied the term ivmroiiob to the particular cir- 
cumstances 

^ Chap. vi. 

* For the incidents in general, without distinction of 
essential or episodic, Aristotle's word seems to be^ispr*^ 
parts of the action. So, ch. viii. and^xxiv. . 
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tutmtances and detail of tlie action^ which were 
the additions of the Poet s fancy. Le Bossu 
mentions, as an instance, the escape of Orestes 
by means of the ablution, in the Iphig. in Tour. 
of Euripides; which, he says, Aristotle calls an 
Episode^. But, it k not tlie escape of Orestes, 
(n irtoninst) that Aristotle so denominates ; this 
vas an essential circumstance, and is expressly 
included by him in that g^ieral sketch of the 
plot, into which the mio^ojiot were afterwards to 
be worked : and one of these Episodes was the 
detail of the manner in which the escape was 
effected, iia mt aaOafwcof. — See note 143. 

The word iwu^oftof is, I think, used by Aristotle 
only in tziH) senses: i. The technical sense, in 
which it is clearly defined to mean, all that part ^ 
or, rather, those parts, of a Tragedy, that are 
included between entire choral odes^. 2. It is 
evidently applied, in other passages, to the par- 
ticular />ar/j, subordinate actions, circumstances, 
or incidents, of the fatle ; but only, I think, to 
such, as were not essential parts of the Poet's 
plan or story,- though they might be, and indeed 
ought to be, closely connected with it : — such, as, 
however important in the action, by contributing 
to promote the catastrophe, were ^ yet no way 
necessitated by history, or popular tradition, or,, in 

subjects 

• Ch. xvii.— Transl. Part 11. Sect. 17. 
' Ch. xxu-^TransL Part 11. &f/. 10. 
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subjects of pure invention, by the Poet's gemrd 
and determined plan, but depended on the in- 
vention or the choice of the Poet, who m^it, 
without any altautkxi in the xaOoAb Aty^, as 
Aristotle calis it, of bis drama, have conducted 
the action to its catastrophe by different means \ 
The word mio-o^iof, then, appears to me 
never to be used by Aristotle but in its proper 
and derivative sense, of something nwre or less 
adventitious or accessory — something inserted, 
superadded, introduced \ at pleasure, by the 
Poet, But the Epic Poem, from its extent of 
plan, and the variety requisite to its purpose, 
admits, and requires, subordinate actions of 
greater length and slighter relatioii to the prin- 
cipal action of the fable, than is consistent with 
the shorter compass, closer unity \ and different 
end, of Tragedy. As the Episodes of Epic 

Poetry, 

( This distinction is very well illustrated by Le Bossu, 
liv. ii. ch. v. ^* Mais, &*il ctoit nccessaire," &c.— to the 
end. But, in other respects, this chapter Is embrouillL 
He confounds (as the i-eader will see by bis marginal 
quotations) otxeiov, proper, natural^ connected, &c. with 
Qiov^^necessaryy essential to the story, &c. He confounds 
an Episode with an essential action episoded, u e. extended 
and filled up by episodic or invented circumstances^ 

"* Er Jc roif sTTihiHTmoif [Aoyw;], hi rov Koyo9 EIIEirO- 
AIOTN hranoi^ otof Imifemig wr^ ma ^of met EISATEI. 
JlAet. iii. cap. xvii. p. 605. DuvaL 
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Poetry, therefore, had more distinctness^ entire^ 
nesSy and projection from the subject, if I may so 
express myself, than those of Tragedy, this, as it 
was the most obvious, became in time almost the 
only, application of the term ; till, at length, from 
the frequent abuse of this Epic privilege of variety^ 
and the fAirae|3»XAfii> roif (U»o¥r»^y scarce any other 
idea was annexed to the word Episode^ than that 
of digression, hors-d^oeuvrej something foreign to 
the subject, "Tjr connected with it only by the 
slightest thread. Hence, too, in modern language, 
the word, I think, is applied only to entire actions 
of this additional, or digressive kind ; not to the 
minuter circumstances or incidents which form 
the detail (^ an action. Thus, we call the whole 
story of Dido, in the Mndd^ an Episode ; but we 
should not give that name to any of the incidents 
by which the death of Turnus (an action essential 
to the fable,) is circumstantiatedy though equally 
introduced and supplied by the Poet, and there- 
fore equally, in Aristotle's sepse, ixucohok. And 
so much, as to his use of this term, in general* 
Whetlier these remarks are well or ill founded, 
will best appear, when we come to apply them to 
the particular passages in which the word occurs. 
In that now before us, it is used, I think, in the 
second of the two senses I mentioned ; and its 
best comment seems to be another passage, 
cfip^ xxiv. \TransL Part III. Sect. 2.] where the 

critic 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmtmimimmmammmmmm u t n ■ ■ i ■■■ m i i ammmmmmm i m 
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critic observes the advantage which the Epic Poem 
has in the variety of its Episodes, and assigns the 
want of that variety, as one common cause of ill 
success in Tragic writing : — rt y«p OMOION rat^v 
9'Af|(«y UwiVTUit worn r»t rfotytfiiet^. 

NOTE 38. 

P. 113. The ridiculous — A species of 

TURPITUDE OR DEFORMITY ; SINCE IT MAT 
BE DEFINED, &C. ' 

It has been asserted by some writers of emi- 
nence, tliat Aristotle here speaks, not of what is 
laughable or ludicrous, in general, but only of the 
ridiculousy in that particular sen^ of the word, 
in which it is distinguished from the merely risible, 
and implies laughter mixed with disapprobation 
or cofitempt\ This, however, is certainly not 
what Aristotle has said; for the word yiAoio>, 
which he uses, is as general as possible, and 
answers exactly to our word laughable. And it 
is in this general sense, justified, I think, by com- 
mon usage, that I have used the word ridiculous 
in my version. For though in a philosophical 
speculation the distinction above-mentioned may 
'be necessary for clearness, and is undoubtedly 
well founded, yet, in common language, the 
word ridiculous is never used with this nice appro- 
priation, 

• Beattie, On Laughtep and Ludicrous composition-^ 
cA. i. p. 326, Lord Kaims, El. of Criticism^ i. ch.yiL 
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priation, but applied, like its Latin original, to 
whatever excites Igughter. 

But it is objected, that, if Aristotle means the 
laughable in general^ his account of the matter 
is false ; because " men laugb at that, in which 
** there is neither fault nor turpitude of any 
** kind^" I answer, that this is true in English^ 
but not true ih Greek. Our word, turpitude^ is 
confined, I think, to a moral sense, and I suppdse 
is here so used by Dr. Beattie; and it is certainly 
true, that we laugh at many things that have in 
them no turpitude of that kind — nothing morally 
wrong. But the Greek word, AKXPON, was a 
word of wide extent, and seems manifestly used 
here by Aristotle in its utmost latitude; compre- 
hending every thing that is, in any degree, ugly 
or deformcdy from atrocious villainy, the highest 
moral ugliness^ to a ridiculous cast of features in 
an ugly face. It is the opposite to KAAON, 
which was used in a correspondent latitude of 
application. — The objections, wliich have been 
made to this passage, have chiefly, I think, beea 
owing to this, — ^that the objectors have not been 
sufficiently aware of the extensive signification in 
which the Greeks used the words, xaAo>, oil<rxpov, 

— af £TU, x»inx — crrstaiov, ^avXou — a]u,ajT7)jtAa,&C.— 
We translate the words ot antiont authors by words 
to which we annex dilferejit ideas, and then raise 

objections 

'^ Dr. Beattie, i^id, p. 332. 
V O L. !• Y 
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objections and difficulties from our own mistakes/. 
The consequence of taking. a»V;^(oit here in the 
restrained sense of i72ora/ turpitude, has been, that 
tliose writers, who have so taken it, have been 
obliged to deny, that ytXeioir means laughabky 
because tbe laughable in general could not truly 
be defined, " a species of moral turpitude,'* 

It plainly was not Aristotle's design here to 
enter into an accurate inquiry about the nature of 
laughter, and the distitiction of risihk and ridi-- 
culoHs objects. This he bad perhaps done) in that 
part of tins mutilated treatise, which related to 
Comedy, and to which he himself refers in hii 
lihetoric^. His purpose, here, seems to have 
been, merely to support and explain his account 
of Comedy; Le. that it was i^iiA^^'if ^otuXoTigmj 
*■ an imitation of bad characters;" that is, as he 
immediately limits the sense of the general term 
fauAoif, — of ridiculous J or laughable^ characters*. 
Such, he continues, are properly denominated 
^avAcft, xaxoi, bady &c. because the laughable 
(^yiXoiQv) is one species of the al^xj^ew, taken in 
its most general s6nse, " But to xchat species, 
or class," it was obvious to ask, "does it belong?" 
— To that class, it is answered, of thuigs ttl^xgitf 

which . 

J^hct. i M.Ed DiwaL—il^yrrai HO'SA EiAH FEAOiaM 
irtv, hf T015 wffi voiYiTutyif. Ibid, iii 18. 

^ See NOTE 19 — One ofthe explanations off oi/xO- 
in Hesychius i$ ita^v^ythag'®'. 
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>vhich are neither destructive no?* painful: for 
these, exciting terror or pity, are the property of 
Tragedy*. . And he asserts, I think, plainly, that 
the laughable in general^ to ysxpiov, i. e. every 
thing that excites laughter, is ajut^jprupa TI x»» 
!^^X^ a(y»J^»oir x«ft it f AafTiKoy — is, in some re- 
spect or other, faulty^ wrongs dejormedj but 
neither painful nor pernicious. What follows, 
about a ridiculous face, is, I think, clearly, not ^ 
iUmtration merely, as Dr. Campbell understands 
it to be', but an' instance. This seems evident 
from Aristotle's using the very word otlcrx^ov; 
(irf^miroy at(r;^o») which he would hardly have 
done, had he just before used the words at<r;^(e» 
and »lTx&*y as Dr. Campbell and Dr. Beattie 
contend that he has used them^ in a moral sense 
only. 

But it is objected — " We can never suppose 
" that Aristotle would have called distorted 
" features " a certain fault or slip^.'' To call 
them a sUp, would indeed sound strangely^ be*- 
cause that expression conveys the idea of some- 
thing morally wrong. But when we say, that a 
very long nose, or a wide mouth, is a Jault in a 
face, we use a very common expression; the word 
Jault having, I think, the same latitude of appli- 
cation as the Greek word iis^oL^mii^x. 

It 

■ I' If I I ■ n il II ■ II I ■ I 11^ 

• See cap. xii. initio. — Transl. Part II. £«^of Se^t. 9. 
^ Philosn of JtAHoric, bosk u ch. ivu Sect. I. 
i Ibid. 

T a 
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It must be observed, however, that all Aristotle 
says is, tliat tliese two characters, deformity of same 
sort J and the absence of pairij or hurty aire to be 
found in every object of laughter: he neither 
aays, nor implies, the cowwr^e— that every thing 
so qualified is laughable^. With respect to one 
of these characters — the absence of pain or 
harm — there can be no doubt It is ouly saying 
that we cannot laugh at that which shocks us. As 
to tike other general character, deformity , ugliness^ 
something wrong, &c. (a/A«fTD/u»a( TI leaf mxJ^ 
it seems to me, that these expressions, taken in 
that larg^ sense, in which Aristotle plamly means 
to use them, amount to much the same as diose 
used by modern philosophers to characterize the 
risible in general ; such as, *' incongrmtyy incon- 
** gruous association^ striking unsuitableness\** — 
'^ disproportion, inconsistence and dissonance of 
*^ circumstances in the same ^object^.''-^^^ With 
** respect to works both of nature, and of art," 
says the ingenious and philosophical author of the 

Elements 

* ^' Though every incongruous combination is not 
<' ludicrous, every ludicrous combination is incongruous." 
Dr. Beattie, On Laughter, &c. ch^ii. p. 351. 
' Phil, of Rhet. book i, p. 89, 93. 
^ Beattie, On Laughter, from Dr. Gcrrai"d. So 
Akenside — 

some incongruous Jorm, 

Some stubborn Jissomnce of things corrUfin^d. 

PL of Jm. h. iii. v. 250. 
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Jj^kments of Criticumy " none of them are risible 

" bqt what are out of ruky some remarkable 

*V defect or excess; a very long visage, {(ft 

" example, or a very short one. Hence, nothipg 

" just, proper, decent, beautiful^ proportioned, or 

" grand, is risible V This appears to me to be 

exactly the meaning, and .to approach very near 

" to the language, of Aristotle. For, of whatever 

may be tlius characterized it surely may be said, 

that it \\dis some species oS faulty deformity, or 

distortion : in Aristotle s words, oc^AXfrnfAx T* xxh 

«*X^~«*^Xf®'' ^^ ^^^ AIESTPAMMENON. 

Aristotle's g.ccount, then, of the yAojo^, appears 
to be right, as far as it goes. It miglit, indeed, be 
objected to, as too general^ had he given it as the 
result of an exact and particular analysis of the 
subject But this, as I have already observed, was 
not his purpose in this place. 

It is farther objected by Dr. Campbell, that to 
speak of laughter in general, ** would have 
^^ been foreign to Aristotle's purpose : " because, 
" laughter is not his theme, but Comedy ; and 
" laughter only so far as Comedy is concerned 
" with it. Now the concern of Comedy readies 
" no farther than tliat kind of ridicule which 
" relates to manners"." — Undoubtedly it was 

this 

V Lord Kaims, El. of Crit. voIA, ch.viu Yet he, 
too, objects to Aristotle's definition, as ^ obscure and 
inciperfect." — CA, xii. 

^ P/i/7t of RheU i, i. ci. iii. sfct, I. 
Y3 
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this kind of ridicule that Aristotle had principally 
in view. But I apprehend, that the Comedy here 
in question was concerned with the ridiculous or 
laughable in general. For Aristotle's notion of 
Comedy, as an excellent writer has observed, 
'' was taken from the state and practice of the 
" Athenian stage ; that is, from the old or middle 
" Comedy, which answers to his description. The 
" great revolution which the introduction of the 
" new Comedy made in the drama, did not hap- 
*' pen till afterwards"." Now tlie old and middle 
Comedy, as I have before observed**, were no other 
than what we should call Farce. To raise a laugh 
was so eminently their object, that the ridiculous 
(to ytXeiov) is frequently used by Plato, as syno- 
nymous to Comedy y^nA substituted for it; aspiVy 
is also for Tragedy"^. Nor was it even very 
*' foreign to Aristotle's purpose '* to instance in a 
ridicaiious face ; for that this also was an esta- 
blished source oijan in the Greek theatre, is well 
known from the curious account of the comic 

masks 

" Disc, on the Provinces of the Drama, p. 201. 

• NOTE 28. 

P 'A^' «x odn®* 7^®- Kou 9rffi TOT FEAOIOT;— • 
meaning Comedy: and presently after, Tourrov 9rottig ovi^ h 
T0I2 EAEQIS, i.e. in Tragedy. De, Rep. lib.x. p. 606. 
id, Serr, — See also De Leg. p. 816. where, in perfect 
agreement with Aristotle, he uses this expression: 
loa /^£v h HEPl FEAUTA en Tttuym, a JijKftMftiAIAN 
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masks in Jul. Pollux ; who says, particularly of 
those of the old Comedy, that thfey were ridiculous 
caricaturas of the persons represented: — iiri to 
ytAojorifov i(r;^iifAaT»ro*. The Athenians were cer- 
tainly not more delicate than Cicero, who thought, 
w^e know, that bodily deformities were *' satis 
bella materies ad jocandum'.'^ He, also, agrees 
perfectly with Aristotle, or rathdr follows him, in 
his account of the ridiculous ; " Locus autera et 
'* regio quasi ridiculi turpitudine et defor- 
** MiTATJC QUADAM contimtur* '' 

NOTE 39. 

p. 114. Its Poets have been recorded. 

The original is, o» AEFOMENOI aoTn? wohit«* 
f*wj/*o»fwvTai : the only fair translation of which, 
I think, is, " they who are calUd its Poets." But 
as it seems not easy to find any reasonable mean- 
ing for tUis, I have not translated the word at 
all. The text is probably corrupt. Castelvetro 
conjecturfed, very ingeniously, 'OAiroi MEN *Ol 
'ATTHZ iroiura*. — But this Greek, ixiyoi o* irdtDxa*, 
is, 1 fear, what the critics call, ^oj^tij* xo^.uaT®^. 

I vsiU 



^ Lib, iv. iap, xix. And see Lucian, De Suit. p. 925. 
£d Bined. He says, diat the ridiculousncbS of the coiuic 
masks was regarded as a part of tlic entcrtaimncnt ; 

' De Or. iib^ \u cap. 59. 

Y4 
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prologue, such as that of the Roman Comedy ; 
and it is, also, irreconcilable with Dacier's idea, 
that by the prologue^ in the passage we are con- 
sidering, Aristotle meant what was afterwards 
called the Parabasis ; for this was merely an ad- 
dress from tlie Poet to the audience, through the 
mouth of the Chorus, occurring indifferently in 
any part of the play, and even, sometimes, at the 
end of it^ It seems to differ from the prologue 
of the Roman Comedy, and of the modem drama, 
only in its being delivered by the Chorus, and in 
the body of the piece*. 

Tragedijj according to the usual account of it,^ 
seems to have consisted, -dt first, only of two parts, 
the Xof ixoy, and ETrfKroJioj^ % and to have begun and 
ended m\h those choral songs, which were then 

esteemed 

for those words are not in any part of the tt^ot^®- of the 
Oedipus Tyr. even according to Aristotle's own definition 
of the word, cap, xii. — The sense too seems better with- 
out it ; for he means, I think, to say, thajt it was the 
F<ii^rtf/ practice of Sophocles to convey this infbrmation 
more indirectlyy and tomcvuhere in the Prologue, as it was 
the general practice of Euripides to do this professedly, 
and in the very opening. 

* As in the E**A»i(r, of Arhtophancs, which closes with 
the riafagacri^. — See Suidaiy v. 5rafa3. and Jul, Pollux. 

^ See t*^e Parabasis o( the Nubes^ v. 518, which, its 
indecency extepred, is much of the same cast with the 
Prologues of Terence, • . 

• Cap^ xii. TransL Partlh Sect. 10.. 
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esteemed the essential part of Tragedy. But, 
afterwards, these scanty fables, fAixgoi /*«9oi, as 
Aristotle calls them, were drawn out to their pro- 
per size^, not only by introducing a greater 
variety of episodic incidents*, but by prefixing to 
the Jirst choral song, (or to the first speech of the 
entire chorus, according to Aristotle's account of 
the ParodCj cap. xii.) the introductory part called 
Ilf oXoy©*, and adding, after the lasty the conclud- 
ing part called EgoJoc. The case was probably 
the same with Coniedy. The Phallic soings, from 
which it received its birtli^ were, I suppose, 
regarded originally as the essential part of the 
Connie drama, in the same manner as the Bacchic 
hymns were of the Tragic. Aristotle plainly 
speaks of Comedy, as having gradually received 
similar additions and improvements to those of 
Tragedy^; and, among these, thatofthenfoXoy©». 
That such an introductory part, or act, which 
should be, as Aristotle expresses it, J«y7^« ^«y»> 
and oJoTTOjtjfl-ij TO) iiriwT*^, was indeed still more 
necessary to Comedy than to Tragedy, is obvious 
from the very nature of the former drama*. 

Thc^ 

' Cap.vf. 8 See note 37. ^ CapAv. 

* 'jr^croi'Tra — TrpoAoysf — *a>cn$n y^oxfiTwv.— Afcjfa were 
. used in Tragedy also, ^schylus was, " persona — 
reperlor honestae,'' according to Horace. 

^ Rhet. ubt supra. 

\ See KOT£ 59^ and the passage from Atheoseus. 
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The naturt and office of the Greek prologue, 
and its two different mann^rs^ are, I observe, very 
exactly expressed by Terence in the conclusion 
of his separate prologue to the Addphi ; as they 
are also very we4 exemplified in the two first 
scenes. 

Dehinc, ne expectetis argumenta fabute. 

Senes qui primi venienty hi, partem aperient^ 
^In agendo partem ostendent. - - - 
That is, as I understand it, part of the plot they 
will open to you in the way of diiect narration, 
like the prologues of Euripides, (as, in the soli- 
loquy of MitiOy) and part they will discover in a 
more oblique and dramatic way, in the scene of 
action and dialogue that follows: '' In agendo 
partem ostendent'^ 

I ventured, in a former note*, to say, that the 
Greek Tragedy appeared to me to have retained, 
with all its improvements, some traces of its 
origin. Something of this may be perceived, I 
think, in the very opening of many of the Greek 
dramas : but especially in those of Euripides, 
whose inartificial prologues of explanatory nar- 
ration, addressed directly to the spectators, remind 
us of the state of tragedy previous to the intro- 
duction of the dialogue ; when it consisted only 
of a story told between the aets^ (if I may so 
speak,) of the Dithyrambic Chorus, which was 

then 



* NoTJ^ 33, p. ^08. 
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then the cbain body and substance of the enter* 
tainment When I reUd the opening of the 
' Hecuba: 

HKXl, vi.'K^v yiiv^fimx tLXi tncorz irvXocg 

no ATAflPOS, E>6ajQiy^ ttui^ ysyoiq n^ KjcrtTicag 
n^ietjictf rs -TTar^©*— X. r. aA." - - - 

— that of the Persa of iEschylus:— 
TAAE [jiBv ne§(ruv rtav olx^f4,evuv 
EXXad bU cuolv TTi^a KocXeirui* - - - 

—or, even the — 
...... ATTOS c^y ]xrsXv6a. 

O nASI KAEINOS OIAinOTS KAAOT- 
MENO? - - - 
— of Sophocles", I cannot help thinking of the 
single actor of Thespis, announcing his own 
name and family, and telling the simple tale of 
his achievements or misfortunes. 

This sort of direct explanation was afterwards, 
with much more proi>riety, taken from the persons 
of the dranuiy and consigned to the actors in a 

detached 

■ Almost all the Tragedies of Euripides open in 
the same manner. Sec, in particular, Ip/iig. in Taur. 
Bacchm^ and Phmnissa. 

" Oed. Tyr, v. 8. — Of all tlie openings of this Poet, 
that of the Trachima resembles most the manner of 
Euripides. 
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detached prologue, such as those of Plautus and 
Terence : a practice, which, if we did not know 
the attachment of Ben Jonson to every thing 
antient, we might suspect he meant to ridicule, 
by the pleasant use he has made of it in the 
prologue to his puppet-shew oiHero andLeander^ 
in (he Barthclomew Fair. 

** Gentles^ that no longer 3&oar expectations may wander, 
** Behold our chief actor, amorous Leander^ 
^' With a great deal of cloth lapp'd about him like a scarf, ^ 
^ For he yet serves his father, a dyer at Puddle-wharf," &c. 

The next, and the last step, in the history of 
PrologueSy was again to leave the argument, as 
it had been left by Sophocles^ to the oblique in- 
formation and gradual development of the action 
itself, and to make the separate prologue subser- 
vient to other purposes, unconnected with the 
subject of the drama. — The worst of these pur- 
poses, and the greatest possible abuse of the 
term, is to be found in what is called the Pro- 
logue of the French Opera ; which is wholly 
composed of two ingredients, almost equally dis- 
gusting to a just poetical, or moral taste — 
allegory and adulation*. 

" See Rousseau^s account of it, Diet, dc Mudque^ 
srt. Prologue. 
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KOT£ 41. 

P. 114. EpICriARMUS AND PhORMIS FIRST 
tNVENTED ^OMIC FABLES* - - - 

Dacier, here, raises unnecessary diflSculties. 
His positive assertion, that, in the old and 
toiddle Comedy, " II n*y avoit rien de feint,'' 
[Notes 1 o and 1 3] is surprising. The slightest in- 
spection of Aristophanes will confute it. Was it, 
then, a fact, that Socrates used to be suspended 
in a basket for the benefit of aerial meditation? 
and that JEschylus and Euripides weighed their 
verses in a pair of scales, to decide, by that 
means, a contest for superiority, after they were 
dead*? &c. Farther, it seems not easy to recon- 
cile this assertion of Dacier's, to what he after* 
wards says, ch. ix. note 8. 

Mu(«( ir9iti¥y is clearly to invent plots or sub^ 
jects; and whatever is invented, or feigned, is, in 
Aristotle's language, xafloX*, or general, as opposed 
to a strictly historical plot, which is xa9 fxarp», 
particular. See ch. ix*^ which is the best com- 
ment on this passage ; especially what is there 
said of Cmnedy. The expression, therefore, 
which Aristotle presently after uses, in speaking 

of Crates, dftfAiv^ tu? \»fu^iycr^^ liixg, xatfioX* 
«ro»i«f Aoy«ff if /Aufiiif, I understand to be no more 

than 
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than the development of tJie shorter expression 
iivhich preceded, fAvhf iromp. He does not say, 
that Crates was the first Poety but only the first 
Athenian Poetj who invented such comic sub- 
jects. The distinction seems clearly marked : ro 
/xcir iy \l igx^i U ZIKEAIAS fiXOs: TfiN AE 
AdHNHiZI, Kf«Tiif «-f«T©» — x.T.«XA. 

NOTE 42. 

p. 114. Epic Poetry agrees so far 
WITH Tragic, &c. 

Of the corruption of thjs passage I have no 
doubt. It has been proposed to eject the words, 
l»fT« Xoyn. My suspicion rather falls tipon the 
word ftfTf a ; which, as it adds nothing but em- 
barrassment to the sense, (xoy^, speech, or 
wards, being a general term, and including metre, 
as in cA. i*,) I have omitted. It aj^pears to me, 
likewise, that thie only meaning, which can reason- 
ably be given to the expression, f^iXi^ MONOT 
IAir(ii, is — " as far as metre alone ; i. e» without 
** considering the other means of imitation, mdoAf 
" and rhythm'' And, accordingly, some com- 
mentators, by }Air(ov *AnAOTN, understand verse 
ahne, without music. But hacf this been Aristotle's 
meaiiing, he would probably have used the ap- 
propriated and clear word, ^i\oy\ The proper 
and obvious sense of /A£Tfoy «wx«y, is, ^ simple, or 

single^ 
• See NOTE 5. p, a34, &c, ^ IHJ. 
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singkf kind of metre^ This sepse eeems alsa 
supported by what he says of the metrical dif- 
ference of the Epic and Tragic Poems, cap. xxiv. 
where melody and rhythm are not taken into the 
comparison, but the different kinds of metre 
only, and their being one, or manjf: — «i y»i t»c 
ly «AAep ri»» ffi>trff imyniAarmnv /Mi/Anriy ir«ioiro, fr 
ly nOAAOISj^ dTrfiirif ay f «w»to. And. farther, 
that Aristotle did not mean to express by [Mtrfop 
a«-A«y, the exclusion of melody and rhythm, 
appears the more probable, because he suffi- 
ciently expresses this presently afterwards, when 
he says, that some of tiie parts of Tragedy we^e 
peculiar to it Now these parts^ are no other 
than the decoration, (i^^^ij) and the Melopceia^ 
which included melody and rhythm. 

On the whole, it seems not improbable, that die 
passage originally stood in some such way as this : 
*H /biiy i» £iro9roiia6 t«i T^ctyifiif f^^XJ!^ M^^ TOT 

NOTE 43* 

P, 115. This, at first, vas equally 

THE CASE WITH TrAGEDY ITSELF. 

It seems to have been taken for granted,^ 
without any foundation, by Dacier, and other 

commentators, 

* A»?ai— M0N0E1AH2 — 5«/V^j. 'A^^a^v— ASTN- 
6ETON. Het. So, isrxw is opposed by Aristotle to 
^BKsniByfieimf cap,x. et passim: aiid to hinw^ ^^.xiii. 
irxxi. 

VOL. t^ % 
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comtnentators, tiiat the modem rule, (for an 
antient rule it certainly is not,) of what is called 
the unity of time^ was strictly adhered to in every 
period of the Greek drama: and this has led 
them, in this passage, to confound the length ei 
the action^ or fable, with that t)f the represenr 
tation; for these, where astrict niiSty of time is 
observed, are indeed the same- But Aristotle 
here says plainly, that in the earlieit state of 
Tragedy, no rule at ally ivith respect to the tfanc 
of the action, was observed ; that it was 6ot 
only allowed to exceed " o single rei)ohitien of 
" the suHj^ but was *' indefinite^' U^t^^) like 
that of the Epic Poem. This evideMly camiot 
be applied-, without absurdity, to tiie time of re^ 
presentation. Yet so it is applied by Dacier in 
his note on this passage, p. 70. - 

But it appears farther, I think, from what is 
said, and plainly said, in this diapter, that, after 
all we have heard so often about this famous 
unity of time, the rule receives not the least 
support from Aristotle's authority. Every one, 
who knows how much stress has been laid by 
modem critics on the three dramatic mntieSy and 
happens not to be well acquainted with Aristotle's 
treatise on Poetry, would, I suppose^ naturally 
take it for granted, that they are all explicitly laid 
down, and enforced by him, as essential and in- 
dispensable laws, in that £imous oode of draniatk 
criticism. But the fact is, tha^ of these three 

rules, 
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rules, the only one that teen be called important — 
that of the t(mtj/ of action — is,, indeed, clearly 
laid down and explained^ and, with great reason, 
considered by him as indispensable. Of the 
two other unities, that of place is not once 
mentioned, or even hinted, in the whole book; 
and. all that is j^id, respecting the tim of the 
action, is. said in this chapter,. ,?ind in these 
words: ".Tragedy endewcour^^ fls Jar as po$' 
*• sible^ to confine ^s action within the limits, of 
^^^ single revphition of the sun^ , or .nearly, 
" 50*." Almost, all the commentators seem 
agreed in nnde^rstanding the expression, ^tcx 
«-fjp#o^^ ihi»y to mean only an artificial day. 
But I own I could never yet perceive any good 
reason, ivhy. we should not permit Aristotle to 
rnean what he seems, in plain terms, to sajf* 
If he meant only twelve hours, why did ha 
prefer an expression so ambiguo^us, to say the 
least of it, as ^Aioty vt^ioi^v iiAis, to the clear and 
obvious expression of ftwtv 'HMEPAN ? — But, to 
wave this question, the utmost, which the most 
strenuxHis advocates for the unity pf time can 
make of this passage, is. this — that the Poet 
should endeavour y as far as possible^ to confine 
the supposed time of the action to that of a 
isingle dajfy or neai^ly so. Now it seems allowed, 

that 

-■ ■■ -— — . . « ' ■ ■ - — '- 

fiMcfoy l|a^7^TT«y• Caj>. v. 

Z 2 
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that none of ihe Greek Tragedies extant could 
have taken up, in the representation, more than 
thre^ or four hours. What Aristotle, therefore, 
here says, is so far from being a rule for the 
unity of time, that, on the contrary* it is saying 
as plainly as possible, that, in' Ms view^ it was do 
duty incumbent on the dramatic Poet even to 
aim B,% the observance of such a rule : for, had 
he thought otherwise, his mode of expression 
would, surely, have been very diflfecent He 
would have proposed the strict unity of time— 
the exact coincidence of the actual time of re- 
presentation with the supposed time of the 
action — ^as the point of perfection, at which the 
Poet was to aim: he would have said, ^* Tragedy 
** endemourSf as far as possible, to confine its 
'* action within the time of representation^ or 
** nearly so.** 

It is certain, indeed, that the nature of the 
drama, strictly and rigarouslt/ considered, would 
require, I will not say, to the perfection, but to 
the chsenessy of its imitation, the exact coind* 
dence here mentioned ; and it is on this founda- 
tion only, that any rule at all relative to time 
could be necessary, and that the dramatic Poet 
could, with any reason, be denied the privilege 
of the Epic. AH I contend for is, that Aristotle 
has no where required such a coincidence ; that 
be has not even mentioned it; much less lias he, 
either here, or in any other part of his work, 
5 enjoined 
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unjoined it as a rule. His rule is, as ^generalltf 
understood, " confine your action, as nearly as 
" you can, to a single day;" — or, as I think, in 
conformity to his plain words, it $k(HM be under- 
stood — " to a single revolution of the suii, or 
" twenty-four hours \'' 

It may, perhaps, be objected, tiiat Aristotle 
has not delivered this in the form of a ruk\ that 
Jhe only refers to fttct^ suid to the usual practice 
of the dramatic Poets of his time. " Tragedy 
endeavours," &c. But, surely, to mention the 
general practice of Poets with seeming appro* 
bation, or, at least, without a word to the con- 
trary, is, in fact; to erect that practice, (as he 
has done on many other occasions throughout his 
treatise,) into a rule. — It is sufficient for my 
purpose, that, at least, he has given no other 
rule. 

Moreover, 

* It is diverting to hear Castclvctro gravely Setting 
forth die inconveniences of being shut up for four and 
twenty hours in a theatre : — '* II tempo stntto c quello, 
'^ che i veditori possono a suo agio dimorare fedendo in 
'^ theatre; il quale io non veggo' che possa passare il 
^.giro del sole, si come dice 'Aristotele, cio e, here 
** dodici : conciosia c«sa che per le necessita del corpo, 
** come c, mangiare, bare, dipcrre i superfltd pest del 
*< ventre e della vesica, dormire, e per altre necessita, 
** non possa il popolo continuare oltre il predetto ter- 
^ mino cosi fatta dimora in theatro/'^, 109, 
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Moreover, what he here says of the practice 
of the Greek dramatists^ seenis somewhat adverse 
to the lang«]age of those modeTO critic^j who sa 
often api)€alj if I mistake not, to that very prac- 
tice, for tlie support of their rigorous unity of time. 
For, if his expression does not prove, that he 
thought the rule of a single revoluiimi s/ ^^'^ ^^ 
the only rule which the Poefc^ ought to observe, 
it surely proves, because it actually says, that he 
thought it the only rule, which, in general^ they 
did observe. But what says Dacier? '^ Une 
^^ Tragedie, pour fitre parfaite, ne doit occuper 
" ni plus, ni moiiis de terns, pour I'action, que 
** pour la representation ; car elle est alors dans 
*^ toute la vraisemblance. Les Tragiqum Grecs 
** l'ont TOUJOURs PRATIQUE." Wbatheadds^ 
it seems not very easy to comprehend : '* Et iIs 
*' sen sont fait une loi si indispensable^ que pmr 
^^ rm la pas viokr, ik ont quelqttefois viokftth leurs 
" inddens^ d'une maniere que jc ne conseillerois 
" pas de suivre;" Le, in plain Engli&li, (for I 
can make nothing else of it,) *' they have so 
*' scrupulously adhered to the rule, tliat, some- 
" times, for the sake of observing it, they have 
" been obliged to break it/' p, 1 1 8, 

I believep every reader, who, in perusing the 
Greek Tragedians, has taken the pains to examine 
this matter, must be sensible, that what Dacier 
so confidently asserts, of their constant adherence 

to 
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to this rule, is palpably false. I shall only men- 
tion one remarkable instance of the utter neglect 
of it, and dmt in Sophocles ; who, in this, as ; 

in other respects, is usually regarded, I think, as ^ -I 

tiie most correct and regular of the three Gre6k • 

Poets whose Tragedies are in our tmnds. In bis 
Trachiniay v. 63 2, Lichasr sets out to carry the 
poisoned garment Co Hercules, whom he finds 
Upon the (^en^wi promontory^ which is siad^ to 
be about sixty Italian miles fir^si the scene of the 
action. At v. 734; Hyllus, yvko was present when 
his father received tj^ gwwi^irt, arrives with the 
terrible relation of its effects. Thus, during the 
performance of about a hundred linesy a journey ' 
of about one hundred and twetaty Italian miles is 
supposed to have been taken. — For this, and other 
instances of the same kind, I must content myself 
with referring the reader'to the sensible and well 
written Estratto della Poeticd d^Aristotikj pub- 
lished among the pcMhumous works of Metastasio, ^ 
and which did not tall into my hands till all my 
notes were written. It contains many ingenious and 
sagacious observations. The subject of the dra- 
matic unities, in particular, is discussed at large, 
and, I think, in a very masterly and satis&ctory 
way. And, with respect to the strict unities of 
time and place^ he seems perfecdy to have suc- 
ceeded in shewing, that no such rules were im- 
posed 

I By Metastasio. 
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posed OD the Greek Poets by the crities, or by 
themselves ; — nor art imposed on any Poet, either 
by the nature^ or the end^ of the dramatic imi- 
tation itself ^ 

It would be inexcusable to quit this subject 
without reminding the reader, that the unities of 
time and place, were long ago powerfully, and, in 
my opinion, unanswerably combated, as far as 
lUbfk principles are concerned, by Dr. Johnson, in 
his preface to Shakspeare, p. 20, &c. 

* CapitQh 5. 
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